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PREFACE. 



I have been induced to publish a volume 
of sermons chiefly by the desire of being yet 
heard by the people of my ministry, though 
withheld by the hand of . Providence from 
addressing or meeting them in the church. 
But I will not deny that with this desire was 
mingled the hope that the volume might be 
received with favor, and do some service, 
beyond the bounds of my parish. 

The tone and character of the sermons has 
been determined by the conviction I have 
entertained, in common with many of my 
brethren, that a great dearth existed of books 
of a consolatory character, such as are ear- 
nestly sought for by mourners in the days of 
their mourning, and are suitable to be placed 
in their hands. Although the deficiency has 
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of late been partly supplied by one or two 
useful compilations, I am acquainted with no 
volume of sermons devoted to the single pur- 
pose of consolation. If there be such a vol- 
ume, it has not come into use among us. 

But while I have given my collection of 
discourses unity by restricting it to this one 
object, I am conscious that I have at the same 
time exposed it to the charge of containing 
repetitions, not of thought only, but of phrase. 
Repetitions, doubtless, there are ; but I know 
not how they could easily have been avoided, 
and I trust they will not prove tiresome. The 
discourses were written separately, at distant 
intervals, and with no idea, at the time, that 
they would ever be brought together. More- 
over, the great sources of consolation are but 
few, and remain the same from year to year 
and age to age, because they are sufficient for 
their end and for our condition. Not being 
able to avoid repetition entirely, I have, how- 
ever, obviated the difficulty, as far as possible, 
by introducing a large variety of topics within 
the prescribed limits, — the end being always 
that of consolation. 
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date which is printed at the end of 
srmon denotes the time when it was 
•eached. I have done this, which in 
:an be of no inconvenience to the 

merely for the sake of my own pri- 

ference. 

F. W. P. G. 

MBEB 1, 1842. 
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SORROW AND JOY. 



Is any among you afflicted? Let him pray. Is any merry? 
Let him sing psalms. — James v. 13. 

Much of the experience, which is also in- 
tended to be the discipline of life, is divided 
between its sorrows and its joys. It is the 
counsel of the apostle James, that the senti- 
ments and principles of religion should be 
present with their holy influences in both of 
these conditions. He would have us sanctify 
our troubles and our pleasures by thoughts of 
Him who appoints them. Whether the heart 
be depressed by grief or elated by gladness, 
let it be placed under the wise care of piety, 
80 that it may be neither sunk too low nor 
raised too high, but always kept within the 
sphere of duty, and near unto God. It must 
be so instructed, that it may pour out its ful- 
1 
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the Almighty but by some signal misfortune, 
some strong and irresistible grief, and only 
then to cry out in terror or impatience, and 
pray to be delivered from trouble, without 
praying for submission, and strength to bear 
it ? If this is all our prayer, we do not pray. 
There is no faith, no humility, no resignation 
in such a cry. It is complaint, not prayer. 
We are among the worldly. We have yet to 
learn the nature and to experience the power 
of true religion. 

Let us look for a moment about us, and ob- 
serve how sorrows are entertained by the mass 
of mankind. If they are afflicted, do they 
pray? Far from it. I do not mean that it 
is necessary they should pray aloud in afflic- 
tion, and before the presence of men. Nor 
would such praying, of itself and unaccom- 
panied by other manifestations, prove that they 
prayed. But their manners, their language, 
their conduct, show plainly that they do not 
pray ; that the spirit within them does not 
pray ; that they do not bow themselves down 
in humble supplication before Him who chast- 
ens them. They do not look beyond the mere 
event, the loss, the disappointment, the pain, 
the care, or whatever else the immediate oc- 
casion of their grief may be. They do not 
attempt to raise themselves above it. They 
are the slaves of circumstance. They talk of 
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SORROW AND JOY. 

Is any among yon afflicted? Let him pray. Is any merry? 
Let him sing psalms. — James v. 13. 

Much of the experience, which is also in- 
tended to be the discipline of life, is divided 
between its sorrows and its joys. It is the 
counsel of the apostle James, that the senti- 
ments and principles of religion should be 
present with their holy influences in both of 
these conditions. He would have us sanctify 
our troubles and our pleasures by thoughts of 
Him who appoints them. Whether the heart 
be depressed by grief or elated by gladness, 
let it be placed under the wise care of piety, 
so that it may be neither sunk too low nor 
raised too high, but always kept within the 
sphere of duty, and near unto God. It must 
be so instructed, that it may pour out its ful- 
1 
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able God. How soft is his sorrow, and how it 
softens without distressing others ! 

And how harmless, how childlike, how grate- 
ful is his joy ! How careful is he not to let it 
run to riot, and spend itself in vain dissipation. 
The song of his gladness is a psalm of grati- 
tude, the echoes of which may be heard from 
every object around him. He sympathizes 
with all the innocent joy on the earth, but he 
remembers that all this joy has a source ; and 
as before in sorrow, so now in delight, he looks 
beyond earth and earthly things. He regarded 
affliction as sent, and he prayed and was re- 
signed. He regards his happiness as given, 
and he is grateful, and seeks to impart of his 
abundance, and make others happy and cheer- 
ful and grateful. 

" His fine-toned heart, like the harp of the winds, 
Answers in sweetness each breeze that sings; 

And the storm of grief, and the breath of joy, 
Draw nothing but music from its strings." 

Is this the manner in which we receive the 
impressions of sorrow and joy ? Are we free 
from temporal bonds and the authority of pass- 
ing things ? Is it our custom to rise above 
the shadows of earth into the light of heaven ? 
Do we get out from the thraldom of mere 
events, and regard what is beyond and above 
these events ? In these two great conditions 
of life, the sad and the joyful conditions, do we 
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acknowledge a Supreme Disposer, and connect 
ourselves with him, and feel and act as under 
his disposal ? If so, then we are not strangers 
to religion. We are in the right way, the way 
of life, and, without doubt or mistrust, should 
use the best of our diligence to press onward 
in the same. Doubt and mistrust belong only 
to those who have not made religion their own, 
by a practical and close application of its prin- 
ciples to the conditions of their life. They 
may have professed religion, and may have 
thought, with entire sincerity, that religion was 
no stranger to them. But they have not made 
it their own, unless they have experienced 
its instructing and sustaining power ; unless it 
has taught them to pray and to sing. It really 
abides with those alone within whom it effect- 
ually works. They who have experienced its 
help and operation within them cannot doubt 
of its presence, and cannot mistrust its charac- 
ter. It is not with them a matter of profes- 
sion only, but of conviction. They do not 
doubt, because they know. They are not dis- 
tracted between this and that opinion or form, 
but they go on in the path which they have felt 
to be that of truth and salvation, because in it 
they have met with strength and health and 
joy. They do not stop or hesitate, but they go 
steadfastly onwards, praying always in the spirit, 
and making melody in their hearts unto God. 

March 24, 1833. 
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GOD INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him ; on the left hand, where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on the right 
hand, that I cannot see him. — Job xxiii. 8. 

The God whom we worship is incomprehen- 
sible. The Being whom we are required to 
serve is not subject to the apprehension of any 
of our senses. The Spirit, holy, uncreate, and 
eternal, whom the heart should love supremely, 
and the mind must reverence with an awful 
fear, cannot be grasped by the spirit of man. 
The stream perceives not its fountain ; the crea- 
ture understands not its Creator. Many things 
we know, but we know not him who knows us 
best, — far better than we know ourselves. Our 
faculties make their little progresses from in- 
fancy to maturity ; the human intellect en- 
larges by painful additions the field of its ex- 
ercise ; and the stores of knowledge receive a 
slow and fluctuating increase from age to age ; 
but the Source of all intelligence is not found 
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out to perfection, — the depths of the Divine 
Mind remain unfathomed. We may go for- 
ward ; we may pierce, as far as our sight will 
permit us, into the uncertain void of futurity ; 
from the accumulated heights of what we have 
done, we may look out on the shadowy and 
misty scene of what we may do, — but He is 
not there; there is no promise in our nature 
which leads us to hope for a clearer discern- 
ment on earth of the nature of God. We may 
go backward, far back among the monuments 
and opinions and great names of remotest an- 
tiquity, but there we cannot perceive him, 
there we find no knowledge of him greater 
than our own. The lights of antiquity shed 
no brightness, the sages are confounded, and 
the oracles are dumb. We may turn to the 
right hand and to the left, and though we are 
surrounded by the works, we cannot behold 
the Maker ; we see beauty and order, and we 
infer that the Cause must be wise ; we see 
magnificence and sublimity, and we know that 
the Cause is great ; happiness, and we call it 
merciful and good ; but that which is thus wise 
and great and good we cannot see. He hideth 
himself, so that we cannot perceive him. 

God is incomprehensible in two principal 
respects : in his nature, and in the ways of his 
providence ; in the modes of his existence, 
and the modes of his government 
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He is invisible, and on that account incom- 
prehensible. No man hath seen God at any 
time, nor can see him ; it is not given to us to 
look upon his face and live. We know that 
he must be about us, wherever we are ; but 
that he is so, is a deduction of reason, and not 
an intimation of sense. Whatever is invisible 
must be unknown in all those respects in which 
sight contributes to knowledge. Definiteness 
at least is wanting to our perceptions. Form 
is absent, and there is no ground for experi- 
ment or investigation. In another state of 
being, it is possible that Deity may be per- 
ceived without being seen, but in this mortal 
life the intervention of the senses is necessary 
to the satisfaction of our inquiries ; and that 
of which they can take no cognizance is al- 
ways, to a certain extent, incomprehensible, if 
it be of the nature of substantial existence. 

God is incomprehensible, secondly, because 
he is eternal; and of eternity itself we can 
form no adequate conception. That this is an 
attribute of Deity is a plain conclusion of rea- 
son ; and yet, that which our reason tells us 
must be, is not in itself to be comprehended 
by reason. It must be that everything which 
does or ever did exist should be brought into 
existence by some cause ; and it must be that 
the cause of everything else is itself uncaused, 
independent, without beginning, and without 
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end. What thoughts are these ! They can 
hardly be called thoughts, — they are without 
form and void, like chaos, — they call for the 
brooding inspiration of the Creator himself, in 
some distant and high exalted state of our now 
infant being, to reduce them into order and 
distinctness, and pronounce over them the in- 
communicable will, Let there be light. And 
yet, that the first Cause could ever begin to 
exist, or that there ever was a time, go back as 
far as you will, before which there was no 
time, is, I will not say inconceivable, but un- 
reasonable and absurd. There must have been 
time, antecedent to any supposed time ; and 
that time must have been an eternity ; and 
coeval with that unimaginable eternity must 
have been the existence of the great First 
Cause, the eternal, immortal, invisible God, — 
God the uncreated and the incomprehensible. 
To escape, therefore, from an absurdity, the 
tired and feeble thought is forced to take 
refuge and rest from its baffled flight in that 
which is incomprehensible. Truly, he hideth 
himself from the search of our slow and par- 
tial faculties, and we cannot see him. 

Again ; God is incomprehensible because he 
is omnipotent and infinite. He fills all space, as 
well as all time ; inhabits both immensity and 
eternity; is endless and boundless. Equally 
present throughout his vast dominions, he lives 
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and reigns, absolute and unapproachable. In 
the calm silence of a starry night, we look up 
to the myriads of worlds which adore God in 
their brightness ; we calculate with time and 
pains the distance of one of these from the 
spot on which we stand, and the result seems 
like a fable, and overwhelms us with astonish- 
ment. By artificial aids to our sight, new 
sparkles of heavenly fire emerge into the 
field of vision, as distant from those we last 
saw as they from us. We borrow aug- 
mented assistance, and dim and struggling 
spots of light appear, — worlds, doubtless, and 
systems of worlds, but remote from us beyond 
the power of science to compute their remote- 
ness, far away in the unknown deep, with their 
own fair brotherhood around them. Yet what 
is this? What is this incalculable reach of 
nature's trebled vision, but a glimpse into the 
thin suburbs of creation ; an uncertain and tm- ' 
satisfactory glance upon the sentinels and ou1> 
posts merely of that host of heaven and army 
of God which stretch their numberless ranks 
beyond ? And there, too, in the midst, all 
around, is God, to uphold what he has cre- 
ated, to regulate what he has ordained. And 
how can we perceive, how can we know the 
Maker, when we see but a small fragment only 
of the works, throughout the whole of which 
he dwells invisible ? 
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Neither are our ideas capable of rising to 
the summits of God's power and wisdom. 
JVe know that these must be as infinite 
as the universe ; that they must be equal to 
every demand which has been or may be 
made on their exertion, by boundless space 
and endless time, and a varied and mighty 
creation. How the same Hand which holds 
and balances all worlds should also give to 
every bird its plumage, and every blade of 
grass its hidden texture, and every insect its 
invisibly minute and yet perfect economy ; 
and how the same Mind which orders the 
motions of the planets, and regulates the sea- 
sons, and commands the lightnings, and weighs 
the proportions of the atmosphere, should also 
note each sparrow which falls to the ground, 
and number all the hairs of our heads, is some- 
thing which we may distantly admire, and yet 
endeavor to reach in vain. It is knowledge 
too high for us, and we cannot attain unto it. 

Thus we see it follow, even from what we 
are said to know of God, and what in a lim- 
ited sense indeed we do know, that he is not 
to be known with intimacy ; that we cannot 
perceive him; that he is incomprehensible. 
And let it not he intimated that the forego- 
ing remarks are mere speculations. They are 
speculations truly, but not mere or useless 
speculations, if they help to induce us to bow 
2 
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before the Supreme Spirit with a reverential 
awe, and to abase our own spirits into their 
humble and proper domains. For at the same 
time that the majesty and greatness of God 
are set forth by the incomprehensibleness of 
his nature, the weakness of our own nature is 
manifested, which is unable to comprehend him. 
But though we have attended to the mys- 
teries of God's existence, we have not yet 
spoken of the wonders of his ways and the 
dispensations of his providence. Here, too, 
he is incomprehensible. We stand and con- 
template the only world of whose affairs we 
have any knowledge, a world in which evil is 
mixed in large proportions with good, and we 
are prompted to ask why this is so. Why 
are the resistless elements convulsed out of 
their peaceful duties into angry and fearful 
contention ? Or, if they must sometimes 
breathe their energies in battle, why must 
earth be desolated, and earth's inhabitants be 
mournfully swept away in the struggle ? And, 
far worse than any physical evil or disorder, 
why is sin permitted to enter the bowers of 
innocence and blight its blossoms ; to exercise 
dominion over the soul of man, and often to 
reduce it into hopeless slavery ? We see the 
proud sinner triumph ; we see the righteous 
man distressed. We are made to know that, 
from the first instant of its being, human flesh 
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is the weeping heir of unnumbered ills. Dis- 
eases lay waiting in disregarded ambush, and 
rush out upon us with deathful strength. The 
grass can hardly grow over a domestic tomb, 
before the turf is broken up to admit a new 
deposit beneath it. Nor is this all. The sin- 
gle, the unconnected, the apparently useless, 
who care for none and for whom no one cares, 
live on into shaking age and a second child- 
hood ; while the son, who by his manly exer- 
tions placed himself as a staff in the hands of 
his parents, is suddenly struck from under 
them ; or the parent, on whom a young family 
depended for support, advice, instruction, sym- 
pathy, is removed by a dark, a seemingly mid- 
night destiny, from their presence, and the or- 
phans are left to wander on alone through the 
uncertain fortunes of the world. 

We are troubled in our hearts at these. 
things, and say that they are obscure and un- 
accountable, and that we do not understand 
them. How should we understand them ? 
That these seeming disorders sometimes pro- 
duce evident good cannot be denied, and then 
we perceive their heavenly purposes ; but why 
is it wonderful, or why should we be troubled, 
that in many cases we cannot comprehend 
them, while we so feebly and imperfectly 
comprehend the Being who directs them ? 
When we can see the whole plan of universal 
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government spread out plainly before us ; when 
we are acquainted with all that is done in each 
orb of creation, and with all the connections 
between each other orb and our own ; when 
all space unrolls itself like a scroll to our vis- 
ion ; when the acts of time past and the se- 
crets of time to come are made present to our 
watching mind ; when we can behold the end 
from the beginning, and trace all the relations 
and dependencies between the beginning and 
the end ; when we can do this, or but a part 
of this, then shall we be fitted to perceive how 
light springs up from darkness, and order from 
confusion, and good from ill ; how imperfection 
ministers to perfection, accident to certainty, 
weakness to greatness, and temporal sorrow 
to everlasting bliss; — but till then, let us be 
humble in our ignorance and confiding in our 
devotion ; let us be satisfied that he who knows 
all things completely will order all things 
wisely; and that we who cannot comprehend 
his ways ought not to elevate our blindness 
into the judgment-seat over them. 

Let us only confine ourselves to ourselves. 
Let us consider how little we know of our own 
structure and composition ; how baffled we are 
in our endeavors to unravel the delicate web 
of thought ; how small our authority is over 
our condition ; how ignorant we are of our lot, 
and how uncertain of our life, and how circum- 
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scribed in our mortal course. Then let us 
reflect that the Maker knows us, who are his 
workmanship, more thoroughly than the potter 
knows the vessel which he turns off from his 
wheel. Let us reflect, also, that with all his 
creatures, in all his worlds, he is equally as 
well acquainted as he is with us. Then let us 
again attempt to go through the marvellous 
extent of his creation, and again try to con- 
ceive of a God who sees it all, at every mo- 
ment, with one glance of his omniscience, and 
governs it all in the ubiquity and plenitude of 
his wisdom, and we shall be convinced how 
inadequate we are to enter further than he 
may give us leave into the unsounded abyss 
of his counsels. " For his thoughts are not 
our thoughts, neither are our ways his ways ; 
for as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are his ways higher than our ways, and his 
thoughts than our thoughts." Our minds are 
indeed the inspiration of the Almighty, but 
shall they lift themselves up to cope with the 
exhaustless source which inspired them ? Shall 
they convert their divine relationship into pre- 
sumption, and pretend to scan aright the 
stores and treasures of their great Original ? 
Oh no! 

M Reason's brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite «nd dark; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high." 
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But here we again go back, and find in what 
amazes and awes our souls their chief comfort 
and consolation. It is because God is so great 
that we cannot comprehend him ; and yet if 
he were not so great, we could not rely on 
him with that security of trust which is our 
reasonable tribute to perfection. Our ignorance 
here becomes, in a high and important sense, 
our bliss. If it were so, that, with our present 
constitution and powers, born of the dust, and 
doomed to return to the dust again, we could 
nevertheless understand fully the nature of the 
Supreme, and make ourselves masters of his 
will, would not the circumstance argue his 
finiteness and imperfection, and diminish both 
our veneration and our confidence ? But with 
respect to the eternal, all-seeing, and all-per- 
vading Deity, this cannot be so. We cannot 
comprehend him. To know this, is to know 
enough ; for the very reason why we know no 
more is the reason why our dependence should 
be absolute and fearless. Weakness cannot 
comprehend Omnipotence, but it can lean upon 
it securely ; the finite cannot measure the In- 
finite, but it can resign itself cheerfully and 
unreservedly to its disposal. Let us make, 
therefore, a wise use of our ignorance ; let the 
cause of doubt be the origin of confidence, and 
confusion and amazement subside into submis- 
sion and quietness. 
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Yet more we are permitted to know, for our 
encouragement, in the Gospel of Christ ; to 
know that not eternal wisdom alone, but infi- 
nite and impartial love presides over the uni- 
verse ; that we are in the hands of a Father, 
who, with more than an earthly parent's ten- 
derness and solicitude, provides for the wants 
and hearkens to the cries of all his children. 
It is revealed to us, moreover, that as our 
knowledge so our very being also is in its in- 
fancy ; that in a future state of being our 
knowledge will be active and progressive ; new 
light poured upon its way, new energy given 
to its wings ; that much which here has seemed 
dark will there be made plain ; that God will 
manifest himself more fully to our comprehen- 
sion ; and that love will rise with rising intel- 
' ligence, forever glowing and increasing in the 
presence of God, and the fulness of joy which 
is at his right hand. 

October 1, 1829, 



SERMON III. 



GOD ALL-POWERFUL. 



God hath spoken once : twice have I heard this ; that pc 
belongeth unto God. — Psalm lxii. 11. 

When the mind goes forth amidst the wo 
of nature and the broad ranges of the univei 
the first impression which it receives is thai 
power. Things are presented to it in gn 
masses, and it is not till after some time tha 
contracts itself to examine them in det 
Everywhere about us there is height, i 
depth, and expanse, and grandeur, and 1 
ness ; and of all these, power is the en 
present and ever-speaking attribute. The \ 
with its all-enclosing dome ; the splendid si 
the glittering company of stars ; the sweep 
clouds ; the broad-based, solemn mountaii 
the far off horizon ; the wide, resounding s 
wear the constant expression of power, 
the most common and apparent things, wh 
the most directly and incessantly press uj 
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oar notice, are the most vast and powerful. 
Beside the objects already mentioned, there 
is space which is boundless, and time which 
is incessant and endless, and the air which 
wraps up the globe of the world, with all its 
inhabitants and contents, all proclaiming the 
word of power, and exciting the idea of power. 
But whose power is it ? for we perceive not 
only power but designing power. Where did 
it come from ? for when we look on the great 
streams, we inquire for their source. Who 
can go out in the hushed and serious time of 
night, and raise his regards to the spangled 
firmament, with the knowledge that each 
point of light there is a ponderous world, 
steadfast in itself and in its relations to the 
great whole, and that those of them which 
are moving are moving with a velocity which 
'"confounds thought, and yet with a certainty 
of revolution which can be calculated to a 
second ; who, when the winds are abroad, 
making the ocean to rage mightily, can view 
the tumult from the shore, conscious of his 
own safety, and that bounds are appointed to 
the threatening waves which they cannot pass ; 
*ho can observe the travelling clouds pouring 
out their showers as they are needed upon the 
grateful earth ; who can mark the seasons as 
they come round in punctual and yet ever- 
varying return ; — who can see and under- 
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stand such things, and refuse entrance to the 
conviction that they were intended ; that there 
is a purpose at work in them and over them ; 
that these operations are directed by some in- 
telligent existence ; that there is some control- 
ling and designing being to whom all this 
power belongs ? 

" It belongs to the things themselves," is the 
discordant cry of a few, and happily but of a 
few. " The power is in the machine itself. 
The universe is god, — its own god. Why pre- 
tend to look further than you can see ? Use 
your senses, which are the only means of knowl- 
edge. Be not superstitious, and concern not 
yourself about a being who does not exist, be- 
cause the senses do not apprehend him." Well, 
then, I will use my senses, since that is the 
word. I will go to them obsequiously, and 
implore them to let me know where the intelli- 
gence is whose designs are everywhere around 
me. They can tell me nothing. I look, and 
I see nothing; I hearken, and I hear nothing; 
I reach forth my hands, and I feel nothing, in 
the whole congregation of material existences, 
which appears to me to possess mind and intel- 
ligence of itself. In the clods beneath me I 
perceive no self-governing wisdom ; in the 
stars above me I perceive no spirit of order ; 
in the waves of ocean I am apprised of no 
ruling mind. I see, I hear, I feel nothing in 
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matter, like a planning, organizing, directing 
principle ; and that is the very reason why I 
believe that there is such a principle, or Being, 
separate from matter, and superior to it. For 
one thing I do perceive, and that is design ; 
of one thing I am certain, and that is, that 
there is somewhere a mind intently at work ; 
the proofs of intention are too plain to be mis- 
taken ; and therefore when I use my senses, 
as I am requested to do, and receive no infor- 
mation from them that matter can rule itself, 
I form the direct conclusion from this silence 
and negative evidence of my senses, that there 
is a Being, a Supreme Being who rules it ; for 
sure I am that it is ruled. I will not be so 
superstitious, therefore, as to believe in the 
contradiction of an unintelligent system act- 
ing of itself intelligently. I am advised not 
to be credulous. I will not be. I will admit 
nothing but on fair proof. Because my senses 
show me no visible, audible, tangible intelli- 
gence, I shall not therefore believe that there is 
no intelligence, but the very reverse, that there 
is one ; one whom the senses cannot show me, 
one whom I cannot see, nor hear, nor feel, ex- 
cept in the wise and beautiful order of the uni- 
verse and in the beatings of my heart ; one 
who is invisible, inaudible, intangible, but to 
the eye of my mind, and the ear of my spirit, 
and the demonstrations of my reason. In fol- 
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lowing my senses, therefore, I am brought to 
my God ; because they show me design, and 
cannot show me the designer. Now it is that 
the dumb works of nature break their silence, 
and utter speech of their Creator and of 
mine. Now it is that the mountains echo 
to the sea, and earth repeats to heaven, the 
holy name of Him who ordains their order 
and rules their motions. Now it is that 
their voice becomes the voice of God him- 
self, proclaiming and reiterating his divine 
supremacy. " God hath spoken once ; twice 
have I heard this ; that power belongeth unto 
God." 

But it is not in the surrounding universe 
alone that the believer perceives the power of 
God. He delights to trace it throughout the 
course of his own being, and in all that con- 
cerns his own government and welfare and the 
lives and welfare of his brethren. 

I. He sees this power, in the first place, in 
his life. What but almighty power brought 
him into existence? What but almighty 
power is equal to the creation of a living 
soul ? What but the breath of the Original 
Spirit could breathe into us, or anything, the 
breath of life. We are used to go about care- 
lessly, and eat and drink, and pursue our busi- 
ness or pleasure, and hold converse with our 
friends and the world, without reflecting on 
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the exertion of power which brought us here, 
and caused our pulses to beat, and our affec- 
tions to glow, and our minds to enter on the 
wonderful train of their operations. But if 
we consider the subject with a proper degree 
of attention, we shall be struck with amaze- 
ment at the power which gave us life, and which 
is the origin of all our own powers. What 
power can compare with this of creation ? 
What might is there, but that of God, which 
can set in motion the living economy of one 
human being ? And here we are, my friends, 
in the midst of millions and millions of breth- 
ren, who have all received life from the same 
almighty and ever-quickening source, stand- 
ing in our place among the generations which 
have been flowing down from the first hu- 
man family, and are flowing on into the 
depths of uncertain time. What an exhi- 
bition of power is this vast sum of life, ex- 
isting, as it does, independently of those who 
live ; offered to us, forced upon us, to say 
so reverently, without an exertion or voli- 
tion of our own. 

If the beginning, the gift, the original im- 
pulse of life, is the expression of divine power, 
so is its continuance. How are we urged for- 
ward, through the several stages of our being, 
on to its final goal ! The body grows, and the 
mind grows, to a certain point, and then we stop, 
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and then we wear out and decay, — and all 
this by no effort or participation of our own ; for 
who can add a cubit to his stature, or who can 
take one away ? We rise up the hill, and the 
mightiest among us cannot accelerate his as- 
cent ; and then we turn and descend into the 
vale, and the mightiest among us cannot retard 
his going down. A conqueror may, if God 
permit him, overrun kingdoms and destroy 
cities, or build them up, and he may compel 
his fellow-men to lay their heads in humble 
vassalage upon his footstool, but yet he cannot 
keep himself from growing old. We are very 
proud sometimes ; and we talk boastfully of 
what we have done and what we intend to do; 
but when gray hairs are scattered over our 
foreheads, we cannot bring the youthful color 
to their roots again ; and when the mists o£ 
age begin to fall over the delicate orbs of sight, 
we find that with all our strength we cannot 
brush those little mists away. Forward and 
upward, and still forward, but downward, we' 
are borne along, and we should strive as fruit* 
lessly to resist the hand which impels us as to 
check the flowing or hinder the ebbing tides. 

Also in the events of our lives, as well as in 
their continuance, we acknowledge a power in 
operation which is far greater than our own, 
and which can only belong to the Supreme 
Disposer. Liberty we have, indeed, and 
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power we are intrusted with, but we cannot 
feil to perceive that our liberty and our power 
have their limits, beyond which they are not 
suffered to go. Else why are we so often dis- 
appointed in our expectations, and defeated in 
our designs, and overthrown in our enterprises ; 
and why is that which is done against our in- 
tentions and efforts so often better for us than 
that would have been which we intended and 
strove to do ? Where are the hopes which we 
had been carefully building up for the habita- 
tion of future years ? Has not the wind of 
the Lord come and blown them away ? And 
we not dwellings often provided for us, of 
firmer materials and a more excellent beauty, 
to the erection of which we have contributed 
neither labor nor thought ? We cannot help 
feeling that we are free ; but as little can we 
help feeling that our freedom is frequently 
bounded and controlled and directed by one 
whose light it is to rule. Nor can we resist 
the acknowledgment that the power which we 
most justly call our own is, at its origin, de- 
rived ; and that we can do nothing which the 
Almighty does not enable us to do, either by 
immediate help, or by the original endowment 
tf our ability. We shall be disposed, in fine, 
to confess and adore the presence of divine 
power in all that befalls us ; in the beginning 
«nd continuance of life, in strength and weak- 
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ness, in growth and decay, in circumstances 
prosperous or adverse, in rejoicing and mourn- 
ing, in what is given and what is denied and 
what is taken away, in what we are permitted 
and assisted to do and what we are held from 
doing. In every condition, and under every 
posture of affairs, we shall perceive the same 
unvarying superintendence, and be ready to 
say with the Psalmist, u God hath spoken once; 
twice have I heard this ; that power belongeth 
unto God." 

II. In yet another way connected with our 
own being, do we hear the declaration of the 
text. We hear it in the mysterious accents of 
life ; we hear it, too, in the no less mysterious, 
and to many the very fearful event of death. 
Here again is power ; the power which sus- 
pends the motions which it caused, which dis- 
solves the complicated workmanship which it 
organized, which chills the warm functions of 
vitality, and says to its creatures whom it 
formed of the dust, " Return, ye children of 
men ! " We are not apt to be much impressed 
with the majesty of death, because it is of such 
common occurrence ; but the truth is that dis- 
solution is as wonderful as creation. We call 
it natural, because it constantly takes place; 
but the power which seals up the avenues of 
sense, sends away the speech, the feeling, and 
the thoughts from their accustomed tenement, 
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and crushes up a breathing, firm, erect, pro- 
portioned frame into a few grains of fine dust, 
is a mighty power, a power which can only 
belong unto God. How certain, how irresist- 
ible is tljis power ! Men are continually striv- 
ing to elude it and protract their term of life, 
but they strive in vain ; and, as if to prove 
to them that life is never in their own hands 
for a moment, the power of death comes upon 
them at every moment, from the period of 
birth on to the undefined boundary of extreme 
old age. How universal is this power ! Gen- 
eration after generation occupies the world, 
and then is swept away. A few names, a few 
deeds, a few monuments remain in each, and 
come down to its successors like dreams of a 
past night, and all the rest, together with every 
breath of life, are clean swept away. If it 
was not for the divine power of life, which 
more than supplies the vacancies occasioned 
by the divine power of death, how silent the 
earth would be in a little while I One by one 
we should lie down and be still, and the sounds 
of humanity would grow more and more faint, 
till at last they would be all hushed, and noth- 
ing would disturb the silence but the sighing 
of the winds, and the whispering of the trees, 
and the moans of the solitary sea. Is not here 
the impression of power ? And should it be 
less, because such power is accompanied by 
3 
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a power of creation and animation, which 
keeps the world full and active, and resound- 
ing with the articulate voices of men ? Truly 
the power of death is great and awful, and it 
belongs only unto God. 

III. And terrible and oppressive would the 
thought of that power be, if we were not as- 
sured, both by the character of the Almighty, 
and his revealed word in the Gospel of Christ, 
that, as easily and as surely as he exercises the 
power of life and death, so easily and so surely 
will he put forth the power of reanimation. 
" Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you," said Paul to Agrippa, " that God 
should raise the dead ? " It is not incredible 
at all, that he who causes us to live and 
causes us to die should also cause us to live 
again. The power of restoring life is not even 
wonderful when compared with the power of 
giving it, and the power of taking it away, and 
the other exertions of the power of God. 
But as they are wonderful, so also is this ; and 
it appears to us more wonderful because it is 
not, like those others, the subject of our expe- 
rience. And those others are the subjects of 
our experience only as we see them and are 
affected by them, and not as if we knew their 
essence or were acquainted with their modes 
of interior operation. If we will abstract our- 
selves for a wliile from the passing scene ; if 
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we will cause our minds to stand apart from 
the crowd of things in which they familiarly 
and habitually move, so that, instead of being 
borne along with them unthinkingly, they may, 
as spectators, look regard fully upon them, and 
seriously contemplate them ; — and if we will 
cease for a while to talk of nature, and reflect 
on the agencies and existences which are about 
us as really the work of nature's God, — then 
the combinations and changes of the atmos- 
phere, light, heat, motion, the wing of an in- 
sect, the leaf of a plant, — everything will 
seem to us, and truly, to demand divine power, 
and envelop a divine mystery, as well as does 
the immortality of the soul. But the im mor- 
tality of the soul, the future life, is a subject 
which concerns us more deeply than any other 
can, and is a subject which is removed from 
the cognizance of our senses and our common 
and daily habits ; and therefore it especially 
awes and excites the mind which is brought 
into communion with it. That it does awe and 
excite the mind is, however, no proof that 
it is more wonderful in itself than many of 
those things concerning which we never won- 
der, except when we think upon them in- 



Proof of man's immortality is to be sought 
for in considerations of the character of God, 
the nature of man, the promises and facts of 
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the gospel, and the evidences of that gospel's 
truth. In these we are to seek assurances — 
and if we seek in a right spirit we shall find 
them — that God will exercise the power of 
reanimating or continuing the life of the hu- 
man soul. That he can exercise it, that it is 
not for his hand an extraordinary power, seems 
to he unquestionable ; for he who can direct 
the least of those agencies which we see about 
us, can prevent the human soul from sharing 
in the death of the body, or confer life, with 
all its attributes, on the smallest particles of a 
former organization. 

Once, twice, have we heard the solemn as- 
severation, that power belongeth unto God. 
There are also other words succeeding, which 
are full of encouragement, motive, and con- 
solation. " And also unto thee, O Lord, be- 
longeth mercy, for thou renderest unto every 
man according to his work." Infinite power 
and infinite mercy are lodged in th$ same 
hands, never to be divided, never to be al- 
ienated. O then that we may so order our 
works and ways before him that we may 
render ourselves fit objects of his mercy, and 
feel hope and confidence, instead of fear, 
when we contemplate his power ; — that same 
hope and confidence which inspired the breast 
of the apostle, when he said, "lam persuadecL 
that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor prin— 
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ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
;s to come, will ever be able to separate 
rom the love of God, which is in Christ 
3 our Lord." 

Octobeb 25, 1829. 



SERMON IV. 



GOD THE GUARDIAN OF SOULS. 

Behold, all souls are mine. — Ezek. xviii. 4. 

The Supreme Spirit speaks of the sp 
which lie has created. The Maker dec! 
himself concerning the intelligent beings w 
he has made. He claims his right in tl 
and over them, as his own. He is anxioi 
gain their attention to this claim ; not thi 
can be resisted, but because it is full of the 1 
solemn conclusions, and he would have it 
and pondered, and not neglected. There 
he calls to us, that our ears may be opened 
our hearts awakened. He says, " Behold ! 
" Behold 1 " says the Almighty Father to 
children, " all souls are mine." 

This voice of God in revelation is not 
only one by which his claim to our sou! 
preferred. Our own convictions, when 
contemplate the vast and momentous sub 
confirm in deep solemnity the revealed w 
and show to us with irresistible proof, tha 
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belong not to ourselves, but to one who made 
us, and who alone searches and knows us. 
The sense of our own weakness, the sense of 
our own ignorance, has each a voice which 
tells us of an ownership above us. And con- 
sciousness, which makes known to us the power 
and liberty which we have, marks out to us 
the bounds within which that power and lib- 
erty are confined, and intimates to us, by some 
of the most striking signs of our being and 
condition, how entirely dependent we are on 
a will which we cannot control, and on de- 
signs and determinations which we cannot 
fathom. 

Let any one turn his thoughts inward, and 
think of that mysterious essence within him 
which thinks ; let him meditate upon the soul 
which he calls his own ; and let him say how 
far it is his own. It is his own in some re- 
spects, but in no respect which implies su- 
preme and absolute possession. It is his own 
to vindicate against the undue influence and 
authority of all human beings and all earthly 
things. It is his own to keep from defile- 
ment ; to guard from the entrance of sin ; to 
cultivate and improve by the use of privileges 
and the application of circumstances ; to bring 
into a willing subjection to the Father of spir- 
its, conformity with his purposes, and imita- 
tion of his perfections ; to prepare, through 
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the mercy and help of God, for its happy re- 
ception into the heavenly world which is prom- 
ised. In these respects, and they are impor- 
tant ones, his soul belongs to himself. But 
these imply no independent authority, no self 
derived and original dominion. They imply 
a trust only, to be fulfilled or neglected, tc 
be used or abused. The power and the liberty 
go no further. The soul of that man is his 
own in trust. He holds, that is to say, himseli 
in trust, and by no power of his own. He 
feels that his whole being is dependent on some 
other being, which being can only be the Self- 
Existent. He feels that the possession of him- 
self is not in himself; that he is not his own, 
but God's. 

He communes with himself thus : What an 
I ? What is this thinking, sentient, active prin- 
ciple or being which is my soul — myself! 
What is its nature? What its composition! 
How was it made ? How did it begin to be 1 
I know that I am. I am conscious that mj 
soul lives. But what is my soul, and how doej 
it live ? This I know not, and am consciotu 
that I cannot know. It seems to me as if nxj 
soul existed in some dark and impenetrabh 
depth, showing itself faintly, as it were, by i 
few outward signs upon the surface of it 
dwelling-place, but deeper than this wrapt uj 
from even its own searchings. I am not in 
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: significant. I can call up the past. I can 
interrogate the future. I can visit infinite 
^ heights and depths. I can long for glory and 
j }Qj which are unknown and afar. My soul is 
I a wondrous existence, and worthy to be known, 
and must be known ; — but I know it not ; 
i it knows not itself. How can I be the abso- 
lute owner of that which I do not know ? 
The creating and eternal Intellect knows me 
; and owns me. My soul is his. All souls are 

; hk 

And I am confident, such an one may say, 
that this my ignorance, which happily places 
me in the hands of the All-wise, is not an 
ignorance peculiar to myself. I am confident 
that it is common to all men. Let the doubter 
doubt as much, and the freethinker think as 
freely, or, what is often the same thing with 
him, as licentiously as he will, yet their igno- 
rance of the manner of their own being is a 
truth which they cannot deny. Neither can 
they deny that they are, and that they think. 
Consciousness obliges them to confess that they 
have souls ; but with all their pretended wis- 
dom, they cannot explain what their souls are, 
to assume the actual possession of them to 
themselves. They may talk as they please, 
hut they must feel sometimes in the power 
°f One who made them and owns them, 
*ho knows them and judges them. Their 
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ignorance cannot always make them bold 
and Heaven-defying. It must sometimes lead 
them, as mine leads me, to the feet of Him 
who knows us, and to whom therefore we 
must belong. 

This soul of mine ! I cannot express my 
sense of the mysteriousness which envelops 
it, and the entire dependence in which it hangs 
every moment on its Creator. Is it of its 
essence and mode of being only that I am 
ignorant ? What do I know of its course, its 
path, the changes of its condition, the varieties 
of its lot? Do I know with any precision 
what motives will be presented to it at any 
future season ? Do I know what trials await 
it ? what joys or what sorrows are in store for 
it ? what voices will speak to it ? Can I 
anoint its eyes, so that it shall be able to be- 
hold one secret of coming time ? Can I tell 
when it will be summoned to part from the 
body ? Have I the least power over its very 
existence? Were the sentence of dread an- 
nihilation to be issued against it, could I 
do the least thing to arrest that sentence? 
Could I say, It shall not die? Or have I 
the power of annihilation over it, so that I 
can say, It shall not live ? Who is so vain, 
so mad, as to assert that he possesses either 
these powers ? How absolutely we belong to 
God! 
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is soul of mine! The more I think of 
e less seems to be my authority over it. 
ge portion of its existence while here on 
is passed in that inscrutable state of 
; or, if it be denied that the soul ever 
:, in that state, still inscrutable, which it 
>ies while the body sleeps. My body must 
Life would depart from it, if it did not 
Its powers must be refreshed by slum- 
ind so, while the mind continues its com- 
n, must the powers of the mind be so 
hed. I cannot therefore prevent the 
re which passes over the soul, and remains 
it periodically, and for a large portion of 
lortal life. And while my body is sleep- 
vhere is my soul, and what power have I 
it ? Perhaps it wanders back to the days 
f childhood, and converses face to face 
those from whom I am divided by half 
world's circumference, or by the grave, 
then suddenly it will be on the tops of 
tains, or in pathless forests, or in vaulted 
nterminable caves, or in strange, twilight, 
bribable scenes, holding disjointed and 
elligible language with itself, or with 
>\vy beings for whom there is no name, 
wherever it is, or whatever it is doing, as 
as I awake it returns to me, and is re- 
el from its change, — a change incompre- 
ible to me, to itself. I hold no clue to its 
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goings. I often understand not where it has 
been, and endeavor in vain to unravel the 
ideas which have occupied it ; and often I am 
unable to tell whether it has or has not been 
active during this interval of sleep. Memory 
presents me with no object on its mirror. 
Consciousness is silent. How entirely am I 
out of my own power in sleep. Who holds 
me during those misty hours ? Watchman of 
Israel ! who never slumberest nor sleepest, thou 
compassest my path and my lying down ; thou 
art the guardian of my soul while my tired 
head is on the pillow, and my judgment, like 
an over-wearied sentinel, is drooping uncon- 
sciously at its post ; thou knowest the way that 
I take when I know it not myself, and when I 
awake I am still with thee ! How can a man, 
who will reflect a moment on these perpetually 
recurring periods of sleep, fail to be struck and 
affected by the view of the helplessness of his 
soul in those periods, its need of protection, 
the kindness and constancy which are neces- 
sary to its protection ? How can a man think 
of sleep, without being impressed seriously and 
religiously? without feeling that his soul is 
God's ? ' 

This soul of mine 1 or which I call mine, 
and yet is mine so imperfectly ! it now per* 
forms its functions regularly and connectedly. 
In my waking hours, and when its sight is 
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mmed by passion or by sin, it perceives 
cts clearly, or with such clearness as this 
hly atmosphere allows ; it exercises its rea- 
ng powers, such as they may be, with or- 
and distinctness ; it holds an acknowl- 
sd intercourse with other souls. But how 
; will it certainly maintain this sound es- 
? I may guard it, it is my given duty to 
rd it, against some of the causes of derange- 
t, which I may ward off by vigilance, by 
perance, by self-discipline ; but how can I 
?d it against many other causes, visible and 
sible, which may come upon it unawares, 
destroy its balance, and confuse its opera- 
3, and strike its whole fabric into tangled 
rrangement? A wound in the body, or 
tself ; a blow on the head, or a sorrow in 
heart ; a violent fever ; a gradual and in- 
aoun table declension ; or some influence 
gether unknown and unsearchable, may 
>rise this soul of mine, and cut it off from 
nial communication with mankind. I may 
f that its sanity may be preserved amid all 
;e dangers ; but I cannot assure myself that 
ill be. I can enter into no engagement 
b my soul, to secure it against them. I 
old only mock it were I to do so. The 
idition from which it shrinks may be its 
Q, as it has been that of other men. And 
raid it be, who will hold it, keep it, sustain 
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it, when the little authority that I ever had 
over it is taken away ? How dark seems the 
darkness ! how sad the wandering of mental 
derangement ! And yet there is a ray of light 
amidst the deepest gloom, and the sound of a 
comforting voice in the most intricate windings 
of the labyrinth. The ray streams down from 
heaven, and the voice is that which declares, 
" All souls are mine ! " All souls are in the 
hand of their Keeper and Defender. Not one 
is excepted. God preserves the roaming, irre- 
sponsible soul through all its aberrations, and, 
notwithstanding the outward signs of loss, 
saves all its faculties, and permits not a frac-. 
tion of its integrity to be dissolved. Of this 
truth he often affords us the most convincing 
proofs. Often does the soul, which has been 
untuned for years, utter in the last moments 
of mortality the clear notes of restoration and 
praise. Often does the soul, which, for a met 
ancholy time has seemed to be shattered, 
broken down, and undone, rise up just as it 
is called to quit the infirm body, rise up in the 
wholeness and freshness of former days, show 
how safely it has been led and held by the 
almighty arm, and then resign itself to its 
God. So manifestly does the Father of spirits 
vindicate the truth of his declaration, " All 
souls are mine." They cannot stray from 
under his eye ; they cannot be lost from his 
care. 
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ou will perceive that what I have said of the 
I's ignorance of itself, and weakness in and 
itself, clashes not at all with what may be 
ed concerning its high powers, and the inti- 
tions which it gives of higher destinies. The 
svs of its infirmity on the one hand, and of 
dignity on the other, are religious views, 
nting to the same great result. Its hopes, 
longings, its workings, its capacity of im- 
vement, its generous affections, these show 
t it is, and that it is worthy to be cared 
; while the want of all knowledge of its 
xitial self, the changes which come over it 
spite of itself, its wanderings, as it were, 
iy from itself, all show the necessity of its 
ig cared for by some one who is greater 
d itself. My main design has been to prove 
t the wants of the soul direct it to a Maker 
[ Preserver. I have presented one illustration 
the old position, " I am, and therefore God 
3t be." Not that God's existence is depend- 
on ours, — God forbid the vain imagination, 
but that our existence is dependent on his, 
L denotes his as that on which it must de- 
id. In this manner is exposed the fallacy of 
se who pretend to say, that because they are 
orant of the soul's essence therefore it does 
exist. The answer is, that consciousness 
asts its existence, and its very ignorance of 
own essence attests its God. 1 know not 
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myself, — and therefore there must be One 
who knows me. I cannot sustain myself, 
— and therefore there must be One who sus- 
tains me. Give your thoughts intently, my 
friends, at any time to this subject, and you 
will feel, with an energy to which words can 
do no justice, that you are depending, rest- 
ing, every iustant, upon your Maker, your • 
God. 

" Behold ! " says the Eternal, " all souk 
are mine." " Yea ! " respond our souls, from 
the deep places of their ignorance, and with 
all the voices of their wants, — " Yea ! all 
souls are thine ! " Thou art their Father, 
Owner, Keeper. The souls of the lofty and 
the lowly, of the wealthy and the poor, of the 
happy and the sorrowful, — all souls are thine. 
In the feebleness of childhood and the feeble- 
ness of age ; in clouds and darkness and weari- 
ness ; from the first moment of their existence 
to the last of their sojourn in clay ; in their 
searchings after thee and departures from thee, 
and whether they know thee or know thee not, 
all souls are thine ! Take them — they are 
surrendered to thee ! Help their weakness, 
heal their sickness, enlighten their blindness. 
Keep them in the knowledge and love of thee 
and of thy Son. Let them live in thy coun- 
tenance, and grow in thy grace, and find thy 
redeeming mercy. And raise them at last, O, 
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God, from these poor houses to those 
renly courts, where they shall know and 
i thee more, and serve and enjoy thee for- 
:! 

December 6, 1885. 



SERMON V. 



FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 

The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. — Psalm xiv. 1. 

These same words commence also the fifty- 
third Psalm, which is almost an exact repeti- 
tion of the fourteenth. They express the sen- 
timent as strongly as possible, that to deny the 
being of God is a demonstration of the want 
of wisdom, of the abuse of intellect, of exceed- 
ing folly. They find an echo, commonly, in 
our own bosoms. Having received the idea 
of a God of infinite perfection, and having 
cherished it into faith, and being deeply con- 
vinced of its unspeakable value, we are amazed 
at the rejection of it by any, and at once de- 
cide that such a rejection is incompatible with 
soundness of mind. To us it is an idea, a con- 
viction, a faith, so full of majesty, of love, of 
hope, of power, and protection, so preeminently 
the light of our mental and moral being, that 
we would lose anything, suffer anything, rather 
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than part with it ; and are unable to believe 
that they who renounce it and contend against 
it are in possession of even a tolerably well- 
guided understanding. 

It is probably this feeling of the folly of athe- 
istic views which sometimes renders us a little 
impatient of those discourses which aim to 
prove the existence of God, in refutation of 
atheism, especially if it be by a metaphysical 
train of argument. We say to ourselves that 
we do not need the refutation ; that we do not 
wish to have the existence of God proved to 
as. We fear that some deficiency of matter 
or manner, some feebleness of proof, some in- 
aptitude of illustration, may do injustice to the 
high theme, and yield advantage to the ad- 
versary ; or, if we entertain not this fear, we 
are simply unwilling to hear a truth regularly 
demonstrated, of which we have already the 
fullest conviction, and which we deem it the 
extreme of foolishness or wickedness to deny. 
It seems to be lingering too long in the elements. 

It is not to be doubted that this repugnance 
may itself become too sensitive, and be carried 
too far. We should be tolerant of the repeti- 
tion of arguments which may be interesting 
and instructive to others, if not to us, and 
from which we ourselves, in some former time, 
may have derived no small share of the pres- 
ent strength of our convictions. Though we do 
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not absolutely need proof of the being of God, 
yet it may be useful to dwell upon the steps 
of it presented to us ; and though nothing 
quite new may be advanced in the way of 
argument, yet something may be said which 
shall either awaken a slumbering memory, or 
point out a new track for our thoughts, in the 
way of suggestion. Neither is it always the 
purpose of a discourse on the being of God to 
prove that being to those who may be in doubt 
of it, but, quite as often or oftener, to conduct 
the meditations of the faithful over some por- 
tion of a subject which covers an almost in- 
exhaustible field of inquiry and reflection, and 
everywhere contains material of pious and prof- 
itable thought. 

But though caution is to be had in regulat- 
ing the repugnance of which I have spoken, 
it remains true that it arises from a sound con- 
viction of the folly of unbelief, and deserves, 
notice as an indication of its pure and healthy" 
source. What indeed can be more senseless — - 
and this is the point to which I would now 
direct your attention — than the act of deny- 
ing the existence of a Supreme Being, of dis- 
carding the thought of an Almighty Creator., 
Disposer, and Friend? What good end car* 
there be proposed by it ; what satisfaction 5 
what reward? What is there to be gained, 
and what is there not to be lost, by the prodi- 
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gal renunciation of faith in God ? This is one 
of the most simple and practical views of the 
whole subject. In a moral aspect, it is the 
test-question. It reaches the end. It touches 
the moral and spiritual influences of religious 
faith. 

What in effect is the atheistic declaration ? 
He who says that there is no God, says, in the 
first place, not only that there is no creator, 
who with knowledge and design brought into 
existence and set in motion the whole scene of 
tilings about us, but that there is no mind 
which thoroughly understands and comprehends 
this universe, and penetrates its many myste- 
ries, and takes it into an omniscient charge. 
If there is no knowledge of it, there can be no 
charge of it. The world is uncared for. It is 
without a ruler, without a protector. Is there 
any wisdom in a supposition like this ? Is 
there anything pleasant or satisfactory to the 
mind or heart to be told that the world goes 
°n by itself, and may stop and fall to pieces 
°f itself ; that there is no one that understands 
] to numberless operations, above and beneath, 
which produce such magnificent and beautiful 
^ults; that its mysteries always have been 
and always will be impenetrable ; that it is 
without a governor and without a guide ? Is 
Bot the assertion as far from wisdom as the 
Stet is from the west ? 
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And then, if the world is unknown and un 
cared for, it follows of course that man is un 
known and uncared for by a Supreme Being 
He who says that there is no God, says tha 
he himself, says that every man, is withou 
government, without protection, without salva 
tion, is in a condition of solitariness and or 
phanage. He says that there is no judge t 
right the wronged, to defend the cause of th> 
needy and oppressed, to restore the goldei 
balance of justice and truth which has beei 
disturbed by passion and by crime. He says 
that, when the spirit of a man is bowed dowi 
by calamity and is deserted by human sym 
pathy, there is no one above to resort to fo 
strength and for sympathy ; that, when it i 
lingering on the last verge of life, there is n 
one to sustain and comfort it ; and when ] 
passes out of life, there is no one to receive il 
He says that there is no one to give us wha 
the world cannot give, but that all our peac 
and all our joy and all our reward must b 
here or nowhere, and that when happinea 
departs from us here, it departs from us foi 
ever. He says that the widow has no Etercu 
Friend, and the orphan no Almighty Father 
that we are all orphans ; that there is no pi 
ternal eye to watch over us, and no paterni 
hand to lead us, and no paternal heart to fe< 
for us, and no paternal home to shelter us I 
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last; that we live thus forlorn and die thus 
forlorn, proceeding from oblivion and return- 
ing to oblivion again. This is what he says, 
saying that there is no God. Is there any 
"wisdom in the opinion ; any mark of wisdom 
about it ? Is there anything elevating, or com- 
forting, or edifying in it ? Is there anything 
in it conducive to virtue or to any kind of 
improvement ? Is it not folly, and the height 
of folly, to divest one's self of convictions of 
a supreme order, and a providential guidance, 
and a parental and eternal love ? Yet this is 
the folly of him who says that there is no 
God. 

And he says this, be it further observed, not 
in obedience to a confessed preponderance of 
logical, or any other species of argument against 
the existence of God. No preponderance of 
the kind has ever been confessed. On the 
contrary, the preponderance is claimed by be- 
lievers to be vastly on their own side. They 
rest not their cause on feeling alone, however 
confidently they rely upon feeling. They have 
store of argument beside : and can match, out 
Q* their armory, any weapon which the ad- 
versary can produce. No argument against 
the existence of God has ever been uttered 
into the reluctant world, which has not been 
immediately encountered by a stronger argu- 
ment from the ranks of the faithful. For 
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every discourse, every book, in favor of the 
atheistic hypothesis, there are scores of dis- 
courses, scores of books, in refutation of it, and 
all better. And this is so, whether we go into 
the fields of metaphysical speculation, or into 
the varied regions of natural science. There 
is a line, indeed, beyond which human investi- 
gation cannot proceed, beyond which it can- 
not be said, This is, or This is not. But up 
to this absolute line, where all must stop in a 
common ignorance, every argument of unbe- 
lief, from every quarter, has been met and 
answered, ably, fairly, and completely. He, 
therefore, who says there is no God, makes 
the assertion not only in defiance of the most 
prevailing moral considerations, but in neglect, 
also, of as powerful reasoning as ever pro- 
ceeded from the combination of human genius 
with human learning. What unspeakable* 
folly — to sacrifice hope, trust, protection* 
consolation, without being able to say that the* 
greater array of reason, or that some unan- 
swered argument compelled the sacrifice I 
What unspeakable folly — to reject the sur^ 
staff of support in this world of trouble, with- 
out the substitute of a single deduction otf* 
science which has not been proved unsound* 
or of a cold syllogism even, which has no* 
been broken in pieces ! 

While we are upon this moral and practical 
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view of atheism, it may be well to add, that 
the folly which has been exposed is not in the 
least diminished by a denial of the term athe- 
ism, though at the same time a theory is 
adopted, which, however ingenious it may look 
as a theory, is morally and practically athe- 
istic- If an existence or principle is supposed 
to pervade the world, or be the mind or soul 
of the world, and is invested with the name of 
God, but is yet divested of the personal and 
intelligent care and government of the world 
and all the creatures in it, then there is no 
difference whatever, in a moral and practical 
view, between this impersonal principle, called 
God, and no God. If the principle called 
God has no care of or for me, if my heart 
cannot call him God and Father, if there are 
no grounds in his existence for the exercise 
of my love, my fear, my hope, and my trust, 
then it is of no consequence to me whether 
snch a principle exists or not. I will not even 
waste my time in ascertaining whether there 
^ metaphysically, any difference between a 
theory which supposes such a God and the 
baldest form of atheism, because I feel that, 
Morally and practically and vitally, there is no 
Terence. Indeed it may be easily asserted, 
a nd it will be as easily granted, that no one 
can form a distinct conception of the mode of 
God's existence ; can with any accuracy define 
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the Infinite Lord of Leaven and earth. Bu 
this inability does not interfere with the powe 
of forming a moral apprehension of God, wind 
is, in fact, the basis of all true religion. I 
is not necessary that we should be able t 
define the mode of God's existence, but it i 
necessary, and it is perfectly within our powei 
to make up our minds whether the God of ou 
faith is or is not a God, who, amidst all th 
mysteries of his nature, has a personal know] 
edge and a personal charge of us ; whether h 
is the God of the Bible and of Christianity 
or of some metaphysical theory which woul 
remove him from the government of the worl» 
and the affections of men. It is very easy fo 
any one to settle for himself this moral an< 
practical question, which is without a shadoi 
of abstruseness. He has to deal only wit] 
results, with consequences. He has only t 
determine whether there is any final distinc 
tion, any distinction which his heart can recog 
nize, between a God who sees and knows an< 
hears and loves him not, and no God. If h 
perceives no such distinction, he will not fee 
more inclined to surrender his long-cherish© 
faith and worship to an adorned theory, hunj 
about with lofty phrases, than to a more vul 
gar atheism ; and he would consider the sur 
render to be a folly of the same character, an( 
to the same effect, with that of saying, Then 
is no God. 
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" The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God." His folly consists not in his saying 
bo, merely ; not in the use of that single phrase ; 
it is not a folly of speech only ; it is the folly 
of his heart, by which he banishes from his 
thoughts, as far as he can, the conviction of an 
overruling, all-seeing, rewarding, and faithful 
God. All speculation which results in a sim- 
ilar conclusion must be marked by a similar 
epithet. The true God is ascertained, not 
speculatively, but morally. He is God the 
Creator, God the Father, God the Judge. 
As a human friend sees us and knows us, so 
does God, only far more clearly and intimately ; 
as that friend feels for us and loves us, so does 
God, only far more deeply and more wisely ; 
as that friend seeks our happiness for time and 
fa eternity, bo does God, but by means which 
are far beyond all human power or thought. 
Faith in this God is the true faith, be it ac- 
companied or unaccompanied by speculation ; 
it is wisdom, and it is salvation. " For this 
God is our God forever and ever ; he will be 
our guide even unto death." 

October 17, 1841. 
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SERMON VI. 



DWELLING IN THE TEMPLE. 

One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek afl 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
temple. — Psalm xxvii. 4. 

The existence and perfections of God, a 
the relations of God with man, as his Creati 
Father, and Judge, being established as facts 
the mind of the believer, the very next questi 
which will naturally be presented for soluti 
is, what should be his own main object and ch 
desire, as a creature, a son, and a servant 
God? The question is, not what should 
his only object and desire, but what should 
his principal, his supreme object and desi 
He sees and readily allows, that while he is 
earth, surrounded by various earthly relatioi 
his objects must be many and his desires man 
and that it is the law of his condition and t 
will of his Creator that he should give d 
heed to them all, in their time and place. B 
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he requires to know, beside and above this, 
what should be the ruling desire of his spirit, 
which should hold a supervision over the oth- 
ers, and according to which the others should 
be conformed, and which will serve him as a 
great guiding principle through the labyrinth 
of life. 

Many of us, I presume, at one period or an- 
other, and with more or less intensity, have 
considered this same question. Remarkable 
and pitiable is the lethargy or frivolity of that 
soul to which it has never been brought home. 
But sickness, or bereavement, or solitude, any 
signal interruption of or departure from our 
usual routine of living, or even the seemingly 
casual intervention of some serious train of 
thought, is apt to propose, and lead us on to 
answer the question, what, among all our de- 
sires, should be the chief desire ; what, as 
rational and immortal beings, we should be 
living for ? And all argument, all reflection, 
all self-communion, soberly and sensibly con- 
ducted, will soon be concentrated on one point, 
toward which all other circumstances will look, 
and on which all the energies of the mind, and 
occupations and engagements of life will be 
made eventually to bear. The reason and 
Mart will unite in the conclusion, that the 
ihief desire of the creature should be to re- 
neinber and serve his Creator ; of the child, 
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to honor and obey his Father ; of the i 
probationer, to obtain the favor of his t 
This conclusion is well expressed by the 
of the text : " One thing have I desired 
Lord, that will I seek after ; that I may 
in the house of the Lord all the days 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, s 
inquire in," or, as it is otherwise translate 
gaze upon his temple." 

The one great object and purpose of n 
and spiritual life is expressed by these 
none the less distinctly, and all the mo 
pressively, by being expressed somewhat 
phorically. The one desire of the Psalmis 
that he might dwell in the house cf the L< 
the days of his life. But the Psalmist, w 
his attachment, as a Jew, to the temple at 
salem, did not mean that the one thing on 
his heart was bent was actually to take 
abode, and literally to dwell and remain 
temple all the days of his life ; but habi 
constantly, and gladly to frequent it, as a < 
worshipper, and in order that his heart 
be prevailingly occupied and refreshed 
true spirit and the gracious comforts of 
ion. As it was to him, so this constant 
ual abiding in the house of the Lord w 
pear to be to us, in our seasons of refl 
and inquiry, the one thing to be desire 
sought after. Not that the mere going 
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house of God is this " one thing," or the mere 
staying there, ever so long or often ; but that 
the sense of dependence on God, the emotions 
of gratitude towards him, and the giving up 
ourselves to him in love and obedience, which 
are figured by the strong expression of dwell- 
ing always in the house of the Lord, will be 
to us the " one thing," to which the desires of 
the heart should be turned, and into which our 
life should be absorbed. The purpose of the 
soul will be simple. It will no longer be dis- 
tracted by many calls, bewildered among many 
roamings; it will be directed to one thing, even 
the perpetual worship of the Father in spirit 
Bind in truth. This worship is not words alone, 
or words chiefly, or any outward forms. Words 
and outward forms may and do nourish it, fur- 
nishing it with signs and memorials ; and there- 
fore it will not hastily, and it cannot safely, 
refuse their aid ; but the worship itself is real 
service, the service which the affections, the 
actions, the whole and complete life, render to 
the One Supreme. And whether we say the 
love of God, or the fear of God, or religion, or 
piety, or holiness, or the obedience of God's 
commandments, it is all the same ; it is " one 
thing," and the one thing which attracts the 
chief desire of the creature when he feels him- 
self to be the creature of God. On this one 
thing is fixed intently the heart of the true 
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worshipper, the heart which has been fix< 
thereon by his own rational convictions, ai 
the divine grace assisting him. The house 
God, built with hands, will be loved and ft 
quented, because it is the visible type of tl 
temple not built with hands, and because it 
the porch of the temple within. But the tei 
pie of his soul's constant residence, the hou 
of the Lord, in which he desires to dwell 1 
whole life long, is that lofty and spirits 
building, that vast and sacred edifice, high 
than the sky and more ample than the eart 
which encloses all his relations with the Auth 
of his being. In this he serves and ministei 
a faithful Levite, by night and by day, feedii 
the bright and perpetual lamp of faith, singil 
the psalms of the heart, and offering the sac 
fices of God in righteousness. He is not wc 
ried with his service. He feels no impatienc 
and no morbid desire of change. He is n 
to be attracted nor terrified from the place 
his duty ; for he has found the place of his du 
to be the place, and the only place, of his sec 
rity and rest. In suffering or rejoicing, in f 
tion or repose, in the body or out of the bod 
he desires one thing above everything else,- 
to dwell in the house of the Lord, to be wi 
God. 

This desire is rendered more single and i 
tense, more searching and sustaining, perva 
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Ing the soul as the red blood the body, by the 
raried events of life. True it is that many 
nrho, in some rare and thoughtful season, have 
mtertained it, afterwards dismiss it, or let it 
aint away, and that many either do not form 
t at all, or only breathe it hastily with their 
ast breath, when it is probably too late, at 
east for all purposes of this mortal probation. 
8ut I speak of those who do form it, and who 
ire. daily receiving from experience some use- 
id lessons, here a little and there a little, of 
eriousness and wisdom. They will acknowl- 
idge that their discipline is never too much, 
ind always fraught with benefit, if the spirit 
rill apply it wisely ; and that every year which 
masses over them, whatever its character may 
», still confirms the conviction that one thing 
s to be desired and sought after, which is, to 
Iwell forever in the house of the Lord. 

Though every year and all events confirm 
his conviction, and concur to strengthen the 
•hief desire of the conscious and watchful 
pint, yet there are peculiar seasons and oc- 
asions in which clearer views than usual 
eem to be obtained of the great object of life, 
ind a stronger impulse than common to be 
riven to the supreme desire. I have already 
ntimated what some of these seasons and oc- 
casions are. The soul is then compelled or 
kindly led into a state of separation. We 
5 
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enter into our chambers. Worldly forms, gay 
temptations, the shapes of fashion and of cus- 
tom, are then shut out. The eye reposes from 
their flauntings, and the ear is relieved from 
their babblings ; and in their stead comes in 
duty, and sits down by us alone, and utters its 
simple but solemn lessons, and teaches us in 
serious friendliness the purposes of our exist- 
ence. The listener, the pupil, is brought to a 
survey of the years that are past. He sees 
them in a clear and passionless light ; and the 
conviction comes to him like a revelation ; it is 
so unlike what he has at other times called con- 
victions, that in measure they have been brief, 
in number few ; and that all their value, all 
that renders them of more consequence than 
so many successive dreams, is comprised in 
acts of obedience to the supreme law, in works 
and thoughts of charity, in the exercise of the 
affections according to the divine will, in what- 
ever has brought him nearer, by the ways of 
action or contemplation, to heaven, Christ, and 
God. What are commonly termed the pleas- 
ures of life, shrink up in this survey into a 
small compass, and are so little inviting in 
their shrunken forms, that the mind would 
rather avoid them than dwell upon them* 
Those only seem to be pleasures which have 
been received with gratitude and enjoyed with 
innocence, and have united themselves with 
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duties in the great work of spiritual prepara- 
tion. Nor does the pupil look only on the 
years that are past. His view is directed to 
the future. He looks down on the valley be- 
fore him, where falls the broad, shadowless light 
of eternity. Years and months are not there, 
for they have not yet come. But the signs of 
his destiny are plain. He reads, that if his 
mortal life be near its close, the untried state 
is also near, and God, the Judge, is at hand. 
He reads, that if his life is to be spared for 
more years on earth, they will be no longer 
than the years that are gone, and will pass as 
swiftly as they did ; and that, whatever their 
number or character may be, their value will 
surely be measured by the same unvarying 
rule which tested the value of their predeces- 
sors, and that thoughts and deeds of holiness 
and improvement will be the only records upon 
them which he will peruse hereafter with any 
satisfaction. He sees that his fortunes may 
change, but that his great obligations cannot ; 
and that, whatever else may be altered, his re- 
lations with the Eternal Father must remain 
unalterable. And thus he feels himself even 
now encompassed before and behind, on the 
right hand and on the left, by the presence of 
that unchangeable One. His contemplations 
are rendered distinct, simple, and satisfactory. 
He no longer labors among things which are 
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hard to be understood. He learns the few let- 
ters which compose the ineffable Name. Life, 
and the presence of its author are to him one 
and the same thing, and the ends of life be- 
come identified with the obedience and the 
enjoyment of God. 

Convictions of this character are the only 
ones which deserve the name of being relig- 
ious. Other convictions there may be, or seem 
to be, enthusiastic, sympathetic, traditionary, or 
doctrinal, which claim to be religious ; but un- 
less they guide the affections, the desires, the 
life, into the state of spiritual obedience, trust 
and rest which I have attempted to describe, 
they are not religious, they are not Christian; 
they are nothing, and vanity. Their preten- 
sions, however great, cannot be allowed. They 
will not be heard for their much speaking. 
Those convictions only are religious which are 
active and operative, leading the soul into the 
temple, and causing it to dwell there. By 
whatever circumstances, events, instructions, 
or trains of thought such convictions are pro- 
duced, they are essentially religious. They 
may be brought about in one mind by one set 
of influences, and in another mind by a set in 
many respects dissimilar ; but, however brought 
about, the mind which entertains them enter- 
tains religion, finds religion, enjoys religion ; — 
and enjoyment it is, above all else which begm 
the name* 
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And here it may not be unnecessary to say, 
that these proper religious convictions are far 
from being of a gloomy nature. They neither 
cause gloominess, nor have they any affinity 
with such a temperament. On the contrary, 
the more firmly they are settled in the mind of 
the worshipper, the more constant and undis- 
turbed will be his cheerfulness, — that rational 
cheerfulness which is the inseparable compan- 
ion of rational seriousness. His most serious 
thoughts are employed in laying the founda- 
tions of cheerfulness, so that no light shock 
shall overturn it. Cheerfulness becomes part 
of his character, part of his nature. How 
should he be otherwise than cheerful, when 
he feels that his spirit abides with the Paternal 
Spirit under the paternal dome ? How should 
he be otherwise than cheerful, when he feels 
that under that dome there is peace and secu- 
rity forever, that into that sanctuary the enemy 
and the avenger cannot pursue him? How 
should he be otherwise than cheerful, when he 
regards appointed sorrows as means of improve- 
ment and happiness, and finds in practice that 
they are so indeed ; when he sees that flowers 
spring up from graves ; when he sees that grief 
penetrates and enriches the willing soul as does 
the rain the willing soil ; when he sees that 
death cannot harm his life, nor change his sub- 
stantial relations with its eternal Giver and 
Preserver? I will not say that he is at every 
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moment cheerful ; that he is not sometim< 
overtaken by the shadow of dark hours. K 
is not stoically independent of all outward in 
pressions, nor exempt from internal change 
He is not perfect. He is mortal. He is fra 
But his cheerfulness, though not actually unii 
termitted, is yet habitual. It does not easi 
give way. It is more and more confirmed t 
the accession of every feeling of piety, evei 
religious experience, every step towards the ii 
nermost, holiest, and safest portion of the Iiouj 
of the Lord. 

Thus are they instructed who are willing i 
receive instruction. Thus are they instructe 
day by day, and day by day improved. The: 
outward occupations, their temporal busine 
and pursuits, and the scenes of them, are var 
ous. Whatever these may be, they will n< 
slight them. They will move in them wit 
diligence. But they will perceive, all tl 
while, that, being temporal, they can only ei 
dure for a season, and cannot wisely be mac 
the sole and ultimate object of attention ar 
desire ; and that there is only one thing, amid 
all these vanishing things, which is supreme] 
desirable, — to dwell in the house of the Lore 
to obey him, to worship him, to rest upon hi 
forever ; because he, and he only, is the masto 
of life, and without him favor is deceitful ar 
beauty is vain, light is darkness and life is deat 

February 22, 1886. 



SERMON VII. 



DEATH AN APPOINTMENT. 

It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment -Htb. ix. 27. 

We cannot think or speak of death except 
as a certainty. It would amount even to a 
misuse of language to say, We may die, as if 
the event were in any degree conditional, in- 
stead of employing the positive and only proper 
phrase, We must die. There is a wide differ- 
ence, however, between regarding death merely 
as a fact, though settled and inevitable, and 
regarding it as an appointment. To regard it 
merely as a fact, universal to the human race, 
is to give it into the cold hands of an unintel- 
ligent fate. To regard it as an appointment, 
is to place it under the direction of an intelli- 
gent cause or being. And this last is the con- 
clusion to which we most naturally are led. 
Nothing seems to be more unreasonable than 
to attribute death, which has its prescribed laws 
and limits, to the action of lawless chance or 
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insensible fate. Its laws are ascertained by the 
science of physiology ; its limits are well known 
to general experience. The sure elements of 
death are contained, from the first, within the 
structure of every human frame, premonishing 
its dissolution ; and this dissolution takes place 
within certain bounds of time, which are never 
exceeded. Here are indications of intention; 
signals that death does not happen unto, but is 
appointed unto men. 

Then the question occurs, If death is ap- 
pointed, by whom is it appointed ? By Him 
only, is the necessary answer, — the One Al- 
mighty, who appoints all the conditions of our 
being and of the world, and who alone is able 
to appoint a condition so dread and so universal 
as that of death. By none other can death 
be appointed. By none other can generation 
after generation be swept away from the earth, 
like leaves by autumnal winds. Death is an 
appointment from God. 

Here we arrive at the religious view of 
death, having passed the merely literal and the 
merely philosophical view. Here we ascribe a 
significance to death, and a holy significance, 
by making it the act of God. Here we per- 
ceive that the proper meaning and force of the 
text lies in the word "appointed." The idea 
of God's supreme power and providence must 
have occupied the mind of the writer, or he 
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would not have written, " It is appointed unto 
men once to die." And it is in this view of 
death only, as a divine appointment, that com- 
fort is to he found when the shadow of death 
is passing over us. For if God has taken this 
event into his immediate charge, if death be of 
his appointing, then we may certainly know 
that, whatever may be the terrors of its appear- 
ance, it is appointed in wisdom and appointed 
in love. It is appointed by the same Being 
who opens our eyes upon the glories of this 
marvellous world, and is the author of all 
the happiness we have ever enjoyed. It is 
appointed by the same Being who rules the 
universe, in all its movements and throughout 
all its extent. Let it come, then, at whatever 
season, in whatever mode, it cannot come with- 
out the cognizance of that knowledge which 
precludes the supposition of error, and of that 
mercy on which eveiy doubt and every sorrow 
may lean. The circumstances of death may 
indeed be varied by that imprudence which is 
a part of human frailty, or that perverseness 
which is a consequence of human liberty. But 
neither human ignorance nor sin can fatally 
interfere with the wisdom and love of God. 
The event of death is unalterably of his ap- 
pointment, equally with his kindest and bright- 
est dispensations, and being so, cannot be sepa- 
ftted from those attendant comforts which flow 
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from his grace, and are founded on his divine 
nature and attributes. Nor can any shock of 
the excited elements, or anything called fatal 
accident, disturb the settled pillars of this faith. 
All these are under his control, pass not a step 
beyond his decree, and touch not the great is- 
sue. The wildest waves sink down with the 
subsiding storm, and yield a path to follow- 
ing navies. The fiercest volcano retires, when 
spent, into its caverns, and leaves a soil for the 
richest vineyards on the highway of its desola- 
tions. Life follows death and death life, and 
both by the same appointment. To know that 
God is wise, to know that God is good, is to 
know that his wisdom and his goodness preside 
at once over life and over death. 

We soon reach the conclusion that the event 
of death is a direct appointment of the Supreme 
Intelligence, and that it therefore admits freely 
of those comforts which a consideration of the 
attributes of our heavenly Father cannot fail to 
afford. But we are permitted to proceed some- 
what further, and to ask more particularly why 
is death appointed, and what are the special 
grounds of the appointment ? A complete an- 
swer to this question, satisfying every wish of 
the heart and every difficulty of the under- 
standing, must not be expected in this present 
state, which is emphatically a state of dim- 
ness ; but full enough may be answered for the 
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iconragement of patience, of hope, and of un- 
mnded trust. 

All the arrangements of man's present life 
ive an evident temporary character, and a 
ference to a speedy termination ; manifest- 
g the want of things not now attainable, and 
series of preparations for some contemplated 
lange. The body itself, the abode of the in- 
vidual man, is not a structure built up for 
>rmanence. The very food by which it is 
jurished often becomes the means of its injury 
• destruction. The slightest attack shakes it. 
1 visible atoms in the air accomplish its decay. 
' it escapes all violence, all disease, it wears 
it of itself, according to the laws of its con- 
ruction, and with no means of repair. Bounds 
re set to our knowledge and to our spiritual 
xperience. The thousands of stars just show 
hemselves to us, and only by night and in the 
east appreciable degree, and never draw any 
tearer, but remain as far away at our maturity 
w at our birth. Of life, and its principal condi- 
tions and essential relations, we soon learn all 
that there is to be learned. The details of 
knowledge are indeed inexhaustible and al- 
ways enough for occupation, and are only too 
ffluch neglected; but they are all contained 
within an earthly circle, and make no addi- 
tion to those conditions and relations of which 
I speak. The man who numbers thirty or forty 
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years of pilgrimage must feel that, with re» 
gard to these main objects, he has got through^ 
and that the rest of his way can be only repe- 
tition. Our faculties themselves have their 
limits, beyond which there is no increase for 
them ; just as the body, when arrived at its 
full strength, grows no stronger. Here are in- 
dications of sufficient distinctness to show that 
there is only so much to be done in this life, so 
much to be known, so much to be experienced, 
and no more. And yet, together with these 
indications, there is an irrepressible desire in 
the bosom of man, who is thus limited and 
hemmed in, for the further expansion and 
progress which the terms of his present being 
deny to him. Death is appointed to fulfil this 
desire, by removing the limits and restrictions 
which the initiatory state of existence imposes. 
To perceive the temporary nature and frailty 
and deficiency of mortal life, is to perceive a 
reason for the appointment of death. 

Again, let us consider that the field of this 
life is full of the springs of sorrow, and that 
these springs, or a large proportion of them, 
have their origin in the conditions of its impels 
fection. The pains and sicknesses of the body, 
the infirmities and errors of the mind, the wan- 
derings and excesses of the passions, are all th©' 
sources of many and great sorrows, and of sins 
which are sorrows also. But these sources of 
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sorrow belong to the limited condition of life, 
and will stop when that condition ends. Their 
purpose is no doubt disciplinary and useful ; but 
it is consoling to be assured that they will be 
brought to a close by the closing of that tem- 
porary arrangement from which they arise and 
to which they are bound. Death is appointed, 
then, to hush these sorrows in the act of termi- 
nating this arrangement ; and it is appointed to 
act, not by extinction, but by change, — not by 
putting an end to being itself, and consequently 
all that belongs to it, but by putting an end to 
a limited state of being and all the troubles 
which are inseparable from its limitations. 

But death itself, which is appointed to cut 
off the sources of many sorrows, is it not, in 
the execution of this office, the author of other 
and overwhelming sorrows ? The sobs and 
tears of widows and orphans, and those of other 
name among the bereaved, answer without a 
word, and testify most forcibly that it is. The 
dear affections which grow out of the consan- 
guinities and connections of domestic life must 
needs be wounded when those relations are 
broken by death. To love here on earth is 
indeed to prepare the way for sorrow ; for all 
who love must be parted by the great appoint- 
ment. But daeth is appointed to put an end 
d*o to this sorrow. It is ap pointed to put an 
end to that state which requires death. Its 
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first, last, and only act is to open a scene o 
things in which its own power is forever abdi 
cated. The text informs us that " it is appointee 
unto men once to die." We die that we nur 
die no more. What a boundless scene is openei 
by that word " once." Years will roll on, an< 
there will be no symptoms of old age or decay 
centuries will elapse, and there will be no feai 
no thought of dying ; for they who have diet 
once shall die no more, death having no plao 
nor part in the dominion to which he has brough 
them. What a scene of enlargement and ad 
vancement is that in which there will be n< 
decline of the faculties, no walls for their im 
prisonment, no chains binding them to the se 
rounds of mortality. What a scene of holiness 
in whioh those causes of sin shall cease whicl 
now operate through the infirmities of the flesh 
What a scene of happiness, in which thosi 
sources of sorrow must necessarily be driec 
up which now flow from sickness, from sepa 
ration, from death. We die once and but onca 
Death was appointed that it might be lost in 
life. 

This future and eternal life is also, in all its 
conditions, an appointment of the same Eter- 
nal Being who appoints the present life and 
death. Judgment is a condition of that life. 
" It is appointed unto men once to die, bu1 
after this the judgment." Death is don* 
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with, having fulfilled the purposes of its ap- 
pointment, and the eternal life begins its course 
in judgment. What the place of each soul 
may be, as it enters this life without death, we 
may not know ; but we know that the right- 
eous God will judge the world in righteous- 
ness. 

Let us learn to look on death as an appoint- 
ment, not a fatality ; as an appointment of our 
Heavenly Father, who alone has the power ; 
as appointed in wisdom and love, because ap- 
pointed by Him. To die is not to be lost, but 
to acquire a more certain and distinguished 
being. To die is to be set free — free from the 
fetters of a body which is dying while it lives, 
and from the narrow bounds of a restricted 
state. To die is to go with our conscience 
and character only into the presence of our 
Judge. To every temple there is a portal, and 
a passage from the one to the other. This 
mortal life is the portal which stands before the 
grand temple of eternity, and death is the 
passage between them. 

September 12, 1841. 



SERMON VIII. 

THE TIME OF DEATH. 

A time to die. — Eccles. iii. 2. 

Few and simple as these words are, 
are full of meaning. Reflection will i 
to us something of this fulness. It is we 
us if we be accustomed to reflect, and c 
stand among those who only perceive, — 
only see the surface, the outside, and 
stop, not using the ability and privilege ^ 
they have of looking beneath and within, 
they say, we know that there is a time t> 
We are born, we live, and then we mus 
We know all this. We see it as we go c 
We cannot be made more certain of it 
we are. We need not be told that tin 
a time to die. 

Thus do mysteries seem trivial because 
are constant, and knowledge is slighted be 
it is near ; and thus are men satisfied 
mere perception, while they neglect the 
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and lose the advantages of reflection. Not 
that death is to be the only subject of serious 
reflection ; but it stands to reason that, if any- 
thing deserves to be pondered, it is the event 
which terminates our earthly existence, and 
that if a man will not reflect upon this, the 
habit of reflection is very much a stranger to 
his mind. 

What is the time of death ? Is it any fixed 
and certain time ? Does it come at any par- 
ticular age ? Are all graves of the same 
length? No. Every hour, every moment, 
from the instant of birth to the dim limit of 
the longest life, may be and has been the time 
of death. Human care and skill, the nurse 
and the physician, sometimes avert it for a 
little while ; but whether they will so succeed, 
and for how long, is all unknown. Are warn- 
ings given of that time, by sickness, by weak- 
Bess, by appearances of danger ? Sometimes 
they are and sometimes they are not. No 
man can tell whether death will strike him 
with the quickness of lightning, or menace 
often and delay long. 

It follows, then, that the time of death, as 
it is every and any time within mortal limits, 
*s it cannot with any certainty be governed 
<* regulated or avoided by man, is not in the 
hands of man. It is not within his knowl- 
Gdge or his power. In whose hands is it ? 
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This becomes the second inquiry. If there hi 
a time to die, and yet that time be wholl] 
uncertain to us, and do not belong to us, t< 
whom does it belong? The question carrie 
the contemplative mind to him who alon< 
reigns in the universal realm of existence, an< 
of whom all life is but the breath. The tim* 
of death is dependent on the time of life, an< 
belongs to the Author and Lord of life 
■" Thou sendest forth thy spirit, we are ere 
ated ; thou takest away our breath, we die am 
return to the dust." The life of every livinj 
iman ; the death of every mortal, dying man 
multitudinous waves, rising, running, spark 
ling, — declining, sinking, lost, — all unequal 
and all momentary, — mysteries to each other 
mysteries to themselves, — these are all beneatl 
the eye and hand of him who " sitteth abovi 
the water-flood," who ruleth the raging of th< 
deep, and who hears and comprehends the 
ceaseless murmur of the all-encircling anc 
eternal shore. Life, time, and death, — these 
are the whole ; and the whole is before him, 
and known to him, and subject to him, and tc 
him only. To him there is no distance anc 
no dimness on this ocean. All is presenl 
and all is clear. There is a time to die ; the 
time of change, of the soul's passage, of the 
second revelation, of the new heavens and the 
new earth ; unknown to all, and infinitely im- 
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portant to all. It is lodged, where alone it 
could be safely lodged, in the hands of him 
without whom there would be no life and no 
death, of him who inhabiteth eternity. 

And since the time for man to die belongs 
not to man, to ignorant man who walketh in a 
shadow, but to God, with whom is no darkness 
at all, the thoughtful spirit may discern thus 
far in its progress, and be glad in discerning it, 
that whenever this time comes by divine ap- 
pointment, it comes when it should, and as it 
should, being altogether wisely and mercifully 
sent. In this conclusion it will take up its 
permanent rest ; a rest not to be disturbed by 
the occurrence of cases in which the wisdom 
and the mercy lie too deep for mortal eye to 
penetrate, or mortal tongue to explain. And 
strange indeed it would be, if in the number- 
less and varying crowd we could see all that 
is seen by the eternal Disposer, and have noth- 
ing left there for the exercise of faith, trust, 
and submission. But still, if we will consider 
attentively, we shall perceive in many of the 
varieties of the time of death wise reasons for 
each dispensation, and signs of the benevolence 
of Him in whose hands alone is the time to 
die. Let us only inquire with a single desire 
to learn what we can, and an humble convic- 
tion that we cannot learn all, that we cannot 
know everything, and we shall learn full 
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enough for the satisfaction of our reason an' 
the consolation of our heart. 

" A time to die." That time is often a 
early time, coming to the human being as i 
lies in a new and strange world, all uncor 
scious of this difference between life and deatl 
which so agitates our maturity. The voic 
whispers in the infant's ear, " Come ! " and i 
obeys, simply, without question or thoughl 
Do we ask why so early a time is appointed 
Let us see if there be not some fitnesses in a: 
infant's death. It goes away in a sweet seaso: 
to the heavenly world. It goes in its inno 
cence, and with its innocence, into the pur 
presence of its Maker. Its robe is unspotte* 
whiteness. Beneath this dress no fear cai 
throb. It need not hide its face with its hands 
It appears calmly in the great assembly. I 
flies confidently to the outspread arms of tin 
Saviour. Without purification, it takes it 
place with those who have been purified as bj 
fire. The sorrows, pains, cares, and sins o; 
this mortal state have never stained nor touched 
it. It will be educated altogether in heaven. 
What is there to offend us in such a time oi 
dying ? It is true, that while some are thua 
early taken, others are left to experience the 
vicissitudes of earth, to enjoy a little, to suffei 
a little, to struggle, to sin ; and we may ask 
for the principle of the selection. But we may 
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not be answered. God knows the souls of all 
his children ; we hardly know our own. Some 
must live on, while others die soon. Let it be 
granted, as in the faith of immortality it must 
be, that infancy is a happy time to die, and we 
may well leave the selection with the Father 
of spirits. The day will arrive when the 
principle of the selection will be unfolded. In 
the light of heaven we shall read and under- 
stand it better than we could amidst the shad- 
ows of earth. 

44 A time to die." It is ordained for many 
that they shall pass through the scenes of mul- 
tiplied years, and see the various changes 
which belong to the mortal state. They are 
not taken in infancy, in childhood, or in youth. 
The strength of manhood is suffered to flour- 
ish and bear its fruit ; nor are the leaves shaken 
from the tree, till in the usual course of nature 
they are withered. And when these individ- 
uals have seen all that life has to show ; when 
they have been continued on earth up to the 
scriptural boundaries of man's age, or beyond 
them ; and had all their opportunities, all their 
Uessings, and all the common discipline of 
earth ; when their bodily or mental powers, or 
both, are wearing or worn out ; when the peo- 
ple by whom they are surrounded in the world 
are mostly strangers to them ; when those 
whom they have known and loved best are 
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gone on before them, and they are almost left 
alone, — is it not their time to die ? 

Does death come suddenly ? And does 
not the blow save much distress, much lin- 
gering anguish, sleepless nights, and wearisome 
days ? Is the shock of a moment to be 
weighed against the agonies of months, of 
years ? When we fondly think of the happi- 
ness which might have been, let us not forget 
the misery which might have been, had life 
been continued. When we speak of that 
which might have been, we speak of that 
. concerning which our ignorance is most pro- 
found. God knows what might have been — 
and God alone. 

Again ; the time to die is not infrequently 
deferred till the completion of a long term of 
sickness and pain ; and the subject of divine 
discipline is ordained to linger on through se- 
vere trials of body and mind, now hoping, 
now fearing, and now hoping again, before the 
period of release arrives. And is it not a 
blessed release from such protracted suffering, 
from such a long captivity ? May not death* 
now if ever, be called an angel, when it bear* 
away on its wings a tired soul to the mansions 
of rest ? As for the suffering itself, is it not 
the great purifier, the most exalting agent of 
God's government on earth ? And however 
pure and good the sufferer previous to or at 
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any period of the suffering, how can we ever 
say that the discipline is needless when we 
are taught that the Saviour himself was made 
perfect through suffering ? 

If the former question he here again put, 
Why such or such a trial is appointed to one 
and not to another ? it may be replied that one 
may be tried as efficiently by the absence, as 
another is by the infliction of pain. It is evi- 
dent that different individuals require different 
discipline. Who of us would undertake to 
order the whole discipline of a fellow-being? 
Who of us could safely order his own ? Why 
not calmly leave it in the hands of Him who 
alone can order it wisely ; taking care only 
that we profit by it, whatever it may be. The 
Omniscient only can understand who ought to 
be, as he alone can determine who is to be, ex- 
ercised in this way rather than in that, and 
taken away at one time rather than another. 
It is sufficient, if in various times of death we 
can see manifestations of good. 

Yet further, we may perceive in the great 
uncertainty and variety of the time to die, 
advantages of a more general character. Con- 
sider how strongly, beneficially, and kindly 
the sympathies of men are engaged and 
brought into action by the numberless differ- 
ences in the period and manner of death. If 
all men were to die at the same time, and in 
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the same way, what a lack of interest thei 
would be, compared with that which is no 
felt in this momentous subject? How man 
affections would be left slumbering, which ai 
now roused continually to a fall developmei 
of their qualities ? How monotonous woul 
be the feeling connected with the soul's depan 
ure, which is now exhibited in a vast diversit 
of intense action and passion and influence 
informing and quickening the picture of huma 
life, and instituting no small part of huma 
education and probation ? If none died i 
infancy, would not the infant be a less hoi 
being than it now is, and the cause of les 
holy thoughts in others ? If it were regarde 
as a plant which was necessarily to grow uj 
and become sturdy, and bear all the storm* 
and receive all the light and dews and shoiw 
ers of life, would not that inexpressible some 
thing, that soft shade in the heart, be wanting 
which now flits across it as we bend over th 
tender bud of being, and think unconsciousl; 
of the early frost and the sudden blight ? 
should we not miss sadly from the records < 
human sensation those feelings which arise i 
the breast at the sight of a child on its bier, - 

" That fairest flower, no sooner blown than blasted : 
That silken primrose, fading timelessly " ? 

There is a power in such a sight which w 
cannot do without. It melts down the com 
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mon pride of life in an instant ; and there is 
\ no coarseness, no hardness, in the character and 
I heart which it will not, for a time at least, re- 
j fine and soften. 

Sudden death : what call is there among all 
God's providences so distinctly addressed as 
this is, to our disposition to procrastinate seri- 
ous thought and more serious duty ? If there 
were no sudden deaths, all might feel privileged 
to delay till death could be discerned in the dis- 
tance. While, on the other hand, if all deaths 
were sudden, the frequency and commonness 
of the event would diminish, if not destroy, its 
startling efficacy. 

1 Death by great and lingering suffering is 
surely a most afflictive providence ; but when 
I say providence, I mean of course not only a 
purpose but a wise purpose ; and the wisdom 
is partly manifested in this same appeal which 
it makes to duty and virtuous sympathies. It 
is especially in the chamber which has long 
tan devoted to sickness that patience hath 
its perfect work, and gradually moulds human 
hearts after the divine likeness, and prepares 
mortals for immortality. The daily care, the 
nightly watch, the bitter cup made sweet by 
the love which proffers it, the constant solici- 
tude on one side, the speechless gratitude on 
the other, the thousand attentions within from 
*he nearest* and most loved, and the kind in- 
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terest expressed from without by friends and 
acquaintance, and. even strangers ; — is all this 
nothing ? We may say, indeed, most natu- 
rally, that we would be spared, and will pray 
to be spared, these severe trials ; but human 
life and society cannot afford to lose them, and 
the sympathies which attend them ; and our 
better prayer would be, that we may be spared 
nothing which infinite Wisdom shall see to be 
conducive to the good of our fellow-beings 
and our own souls. 

Thus it is with the other varieties of the 
time of death. We shall see particular affec- 
tions, rare virtues, special charities, springing 
up everywhere from the field of mortality, each 
with some characteristic of the spot which pro- 
duced it. Death runs through all the ages 
and unites them all. It forms and knits to- 
gether bonds as strong as those it breaks. It 
calls virtue out from every change of life, and 
from every chamber and recess of the heart 
And the more affecting it is in its circumstan- 
ces, the more powerful is its sanctifying influ- 
ence ; for what do we mean, when we declare 
that a death is a peculiarly affecting one, if 
we do not mean that hearts are more deeply 
touched, and good feelings flow forth in a 
richer flood, than is ordinarily the case ? " 

Beholding these things steadfastly, the re- 
flecting man never feels himself more highly 
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elevated above the cold region of doubt, and 
above the hoarse cavils of infidelity, than when 
he is contemplating those very events which 
are perverted by infidelity to its own support 
and purposes. He is never more firmly con- 
vinced that there is a righteous God than when 
clouds and darkness are round about him ; he 
never loves God more faithfully, nor adores 
him more trustingly, than when he is standing 
in the midst of their shadow. 

Nor must it be omitted that much of the 

benefit consequent on the warnings of death 

depends on the various and indeterminate 

seasons of those warnings. If the time to die 

were one and the same time certainly to all, 

and that necessarily at an advanced age, in 

order that the business of life might go on, 

then childhood, youth, and manhood would 

be without their several and especial calls of 

preparation. The general call would sound so 

faintly from the distance that it would be little 

heeded. And though it would grow louder as 

it drew nearer, the ear would hardly measure 

the gradual increase of its sound. Childhood 

would not listen to it. Youth would say, there 

is time enough and to spare ; and manhood 

would declare that there were yet many years 

in store. The call would be put by, much 

more commonly than it is now, when each 

separate age is summoned by deaths of every 

toy's occurrence. 
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If even now, with all the present variety 
and multiplied intonations of warning, mei 
are so heedless and spiritually improvident 
what would they be were there no such call 
to oblige them to pause and think? Wha 
a wise provision is this which is constantly 
throwing in checks among the excesses t< 
which our nature is prone ! The young an< 
the beautiful, whom youth makes ardent an< 
confident, — and beauty is so apt to make vain 
— cannot always be ardent, confident, and vain 
They must receive some lesson, some hint a 
least, of moderation and humility, with the no 
infrequent intelligence that those who were a 
young and beautiful as they have dropped info 
the tomb. How death tempers the wildness o 
the world ! In times of the most general gayety 
there are always contemporaneous sorrows, — 
some hearts breaking while others are bound 
ing. While we look on gayly thronging crowds 
intent on the business, the pleasure, or the won 
der of the day, we cannot, — we cannot forge 
that some houses have their windows darkenec 
and their doors closed, because within them ar« 
the sorrowful, the sick, the dead. Thus are on 
passions modulated. Thus does the low not 
of sadness run through the music of life, hear 
in its loudest swells, present in all its var 
ations, uttering its warning accompanime* 
throughout, and moderating the harmony « 
the whole. 
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Finally, does not God teach us, by all the 
variety and uncertainty of the time of death, 
that time should hardly be brought into the 
estimate of our great duties and concerns ? 
What is the difference of a few years in the 
view of the Almighty ? By calling us away 
from earth at all ages, he plainly intimates that 
it is as nothing. It should be as nothing in 
our view as in his. Mortal life is but a point. 
Duty is before us. All sin consists in doing or 
purposing now that which never should have 
been done or purposed, and in deferring to 
aome time which we may never see the do- 
ing of that which should be done now. "Now 
is the accepted time ; now is the day of salva- 
tion." 

September 30, 1832. 






SERMON IX. 



THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

It is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting. — Eccks. vii. 2. 

This may doubtless seem a hard saying to 
many. They will confess that at some future 
time they may be compelled to go to the house 
of mourning, but that it is ever better to go 
there than to the house of feasting is hard for 
them to conceive. 

Appearances sanction their incredulity. The 
house of feasting beams and sparkles with light. 
Exhilarating music echoes from its roof. Pleas- 
ant company meet in its halls, with smiles and 
greetings and compliments. Misery and care 
show not their faces, or not their own faces, 
within its gates. Its air is perfume ; its hues 
are those of flowers ; it is altogether inviting 
and delightful. On the other hand, the 
of mourning is darkened by the outspread ^ 
of the angel of death. Within its shadowed 
chambers are seated its motionless inhabitants, 
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clad in the sable garments of woe. Its silence 
is scarcely broken but by unbidden sobs. It 
seems a cheerless dwelling. Its atmosphere 
chills the bosom. The countenances of its 
guests are sad. Pleasure dares not enter its 
doors. And yet, notwithstanding these ap- 
pearances, the wise man is right. "It is better 
to go to the house of mourning than to go to 
the house of feasting.'' 

He does not say, however, nor does he mean, 
that mirth and enjoyment are criminal. The 
Creator did not load the trees and the vines 
irith fruit ; he did not people the land, the sea, 
ind the air with their innumerable throngs, 
n order that man, who is placed in dominion 
>ver them, should mortify himself with contin- 
lal fasting. The Creator did not call into be- 
ng the endless variety of engaging forms which 
Iwell on earth or float in heaven ; nor did he 
jause the voice of birds and the flow of waters 
ind the rush of winds to make music together, 
in order that man should have a distasteful ear 
md a tuneless tongue, and be the only mourner 
among his joyful creatures. Neither were the 
light beatings of youthful pulses intended to be 
all repressed, nor the picturings of the warm 
imagination to be all condemned, by the frowns 
of a stern religion. When the proprieties of 
time and condition invite to enjoyment, and the 
boundaries of God's law will not be transgressed 
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by enjoyment, religion freely says to us, Enjoy. 
The text does not proscribe the house of feast- 
ing as always unlawful ; it does not forbid ooi 
going to it ; but it tells us that it is better tc 
go to the house of mourning. And it tells m 
the truth, — truth which admits of satisfactory 
proof. 

It is better to go to the house of mourning, 
because we obtain more improvement there 
More valuable lessons are imparted there thai 
in the house of feasting. Impressions of th< 
most solemn, and not only so, but of the mos 
useful kind, are received there. Our rovinj 
thoughts are chastened by the influences a 
affliction. Our hearts are instructed in th< 
sober wisdom of life. A discipline is admin- 
istered which befits our condition, and is re- 
quired by some of the highest wants of oui 
souls. 

1. The ways in which this instruction i 
conveyed to us may be made apparent bj 
reflection. The death of a fellow-being, the 
departure of one of our friends from the midsi 
of us, is calculated to remind us, more power 
fully than almost any other event, of our com- 
plete dependence upon God. Can any more 
important truth than this be borne in upon 
the mind ? And plain as it is, do we not need 
to have it brought before us in such a manner 
that we cannot put it by ? It is no light thing 
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at a voice which for years has answered ours 
the tones of social intercourse should be 
ruck silent ; that a form which has long been 
aiiliar to our sight, perhaps one of the daily 
essings of our eyes, should pass away and be 
an no more. Then it is that we cannot help 
sling how frail we are ; and how far beyond 
r own power it is to keep together the circle 
lich is about us, to hinder one after another 
>m dropping out of it, or to maintain our 
m position within its lessening and uncertain 
•cumference. Who can stay the progress of 
lease, either of body or of mind ? Who can 
ard against the fatal blows of sudden casu- 
y, which leave us no time for care or for 
nedies ? Who hath power over the spirit to 
tain the spirit? We are altogether in the 
ads of God. He takes away the breath 
dch first he gave, and then we die and re- 
m to our dust. We depend on him. 
2. With this sense of dependence on God, 
mes humility into our hearts. We cannot 
t divest ourselves of pride when we gaze on . 
3 poor, unconscious, and decaying relics of 
manity, and think how quickly and submis- 
r ely all that lived and moved, was praised 
d loved and waited upon, and perhaps en- 
ed, must gather itself up to become the spoil 
' a narrow tomb. That this is the end of the 
ady and of its glories, we know. We know 
7 
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also that the spirit itself is as little able as die 
body is to choose and command its own life 
and destiny. That it escapes the fate of the 
body and survives, we know not till we are 
told by the eternal word. In all humility, 
therefore, shall we consider the condition of the 
spirit, as well as the mortal frame of man, and 
bless God who has told us what we waited to 
know, and given us a hope full of immortality. 

3. With humility comes a godly fear. We 
cannot presume that our own life is more secure 
than was the life of the departed neighbor or 
friend ; and we therefore feel as if we ought 
no longer to brave, if we have hitherto braved, 
the divine forbearance, nor delay the prepa- 
ration which we need. We are moved to look 
on our neglected lamps, and resolve to fill and 
trim them, before the door is shut against us 
and we are left in outer darkness. 

4. With godly fear come holy trust and 
earnest love. God is revealed to us not only 
as the omnipotent Disposer, who does what he 
wills with his own, but as the Judge of all 
the earth, who will do right, and the merciful 
Father of his children, who chastens us for our 
benefit, and loves those whom he chastens. 
Such a Being is not to be feared only, bat 
chiefly and supremely to be loved. And this 
is our conviction in the house of mourning. It 
is a fact, and one which deserves to be poo- 
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dered, that the love of God is often deepest in 
the midst of affliction, and is of that confiding 
character which rises superior to all fear except 
that which is godly, and which may be more 
distinctly expressed by the term reverence. 

And now let me pause to ask whether these 
impressions and thoughts are not in the high- 
est degree beneficial? Do they not corre- 
spond with our true condition, as mortal and 
immortal men? But do they come to us in 
the house of feasting ? If they ever do, it is 
but rarely and uncertainly. There is no place 
for them, no time for them, in that house. 
The sounds of merriment chase them away, 
except from prepared minds which cannot be 
long deluded, and from which the convictions 
of man's real state can never long be absent. 
But if we are not well established, we are apt 
to be entirely deceived in the house of feasting. 
Devoted to immediate enjoyment, we think 
not whence it was bestowed, nor how soon it 
may be disturbed and turned into mourning. 
We become giddy and thoughtless, if not ex- 
ceedingly vain and presumptuous. Levity may 
be obstinate as well as wild, and in her own 
congenial hall she refuses instruction and 
Bhuts out wisdom. There is imminent danger 
ihat the heart may grow hard in the house 
rf feasting. We are not sensible there of our 
dependence on God, because we become ac- 
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customed to prop ourselves up on all sides by 
our vanity and self-dependence, and blind our- 
selves to tbe weakness and insecurity of such 
foundations. In the house of mourning our 
eyes are opened, and we see on what loose and 
shifting sands, and of what fragile materials, 
our poor tabernacle is built. We become 
humble, and in our humility confident and 
secure. 

5. But in pursuing this subject further, we 
shall perceive that, in addition to the lessons 
already named, which are taught us in the 
house of mourning, we are initiated into a dis- 
cernment of the true worth of our pleasures. 
We are taught to know that the allurements 
with which many joys of earth array them- 
selves are very deceptive and transitory. Thus 
we are made willing to be weaned from them, 
seeing that they are not so desirable as we 
once supposed them to be ; that they have 
promised more than they can possibly perform ; 
that they lead to disappointment certainly, and 
perhaps to shame. We see how devoid of 
permanent value they are, in their most inno- 
cent state, and how worse than worthless when 
they unfit us, which is their frequent tendency, 
for the appreciation and inheritance of those 
real joys which so immeasurably surpass them. 
We are moved to ask ourselves how we can 
any longer be devoted to those frivolous pur- 
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suits which now show themselves in all their 
frivolousness, and which obtain no approbation 
either from the judge in our own breast or 
the Judge who sitteth in heaven. Such an 
appeal, self-urged, is well fitted to make us 
pause in a foolish career, and collect ourselves, 
and weigh folly with wisdom, and vanity with 
truth, and earth with Heaven. 

6. Again ; we see in the house of mourning, 
in a stronger light than perhaps anywhere else, 
the indispensable importance of a good life. 
Virtue is revealed there in its true excellence, 
its fair proportions and character. All doubt 
of its worth vanishes. All suspicions of its 
reality are dismissed and forgotten. We are 
skeptics no more. In seriousness and good 
faith we pay to it our hearts' homage. We 
see that the distinction between righteousness 
and unrighteousness is a real distinction, the 
most real of any ; and that death and friends 
and the universal will require it to be made 
and marked. A solemn and settled peace 
hallows the remains of a righteous man, and 
follows them to the grave. Respect, affection, 
and honest gratitude show themselves true 
mourners. There is nothing forced or affected 
in the tribute which is rendered. It is the 
freewill offering of the heart, natural and 
unbidden. Nothing is more plain and sure 
than the testimony which is given to virtue 
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in the house of mourning. Nor is there any- 
thing more profitable. It confirms those im- 
pressions which the world, by much of its 
intercourse, would weaken. It establishes a 
faith which the world, by many of its cares 
and contentions, would wear away. It con- 
vinces us that a good name is the most honor- 
able title, and that all the wealth which ever 
occupied the grasp or the dreams of avarice 
is dross, is dust, to the riches of an upright, 
useful, and benevolent life. 

7. I could hardly call together and classify 
all the beneficial reflections which are sug- 
gested in the house of mourning. I will only 
observe, in the seventh and last place, that 
we are there more than usually disposed to j 
mutual forgiveness and charity. Can we nur- 
ture hostile emotions in this house of peace 
and equality? A soul has gone from it to 
meet its Judge. It cannot be long before all 
who are left to mourn or sympathize must 
follow that soul to the only infallible tribunal. 
Where will be our petty animosities then ? 
Where the disputes with which we have 
troubled each other's existence ? Where the 
envyings and strifes, suspicions and evil speak- 
ings, of which we have been guilty ? Where 
will they be, and how will they look ? Is it 
right for us, is it safe, to make it our occn- 
pation to multiply sorrow in the world ? Aje 
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not the unavoidable miseries of life enough in 
number and in weight, but we must be still 
increasing the load to others and ourselves? 
Spirits all in armor sat in the heathen para- 
dise, but they cannot come into the Christian 
heaven. Can we not forgive offences — we 
who have so deeply and continually offended ? 
Can the righteous God be merciful, to us un- 
merciful? Will Christ salute us as blessed 
children of his Father, who have nourished in 
our bosoms animosity and revenge against our 
brethren? These and similar considerations 
force themselves upon us in the house of 
mourning. It would be strange if they left 
us entirely as soon as we departed from it. 
It is more likely that they will remain with us, 
at least a little while, and influence our con- 
duct, at least in some degree, when we return 
into the world. 

Valuable are the influences of the house of 
mourning ! It is better that we should go to 
H than to the house of feasting. The lessons 
of the one cannot so well be spared as the 
pleasures of the other. Feasted and filled, un- 
checked, unalarmed, unsoftened, we are too 
apt to forget our dangers, our mercies, and our 
obligations. Earthly desires and passions, tem- 
poral objects and interests, claim us as wholly 
their own. But they seldom dare to go with 
us to the mansion of bereavement and sorrow. 
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On its threshold they loosen their grasp ai 
fall back, and we enter in alone, to be spoke 
to by other monitors, to be sobered and sul 
dued. By the sadness of our countenance 
our hearts are made better. We see light i 
darkness, and hear a voice of comfort and jc 
from the chambers of mourning and death. 

July 29, 1827. 



SERMON X. 



CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 

•Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
foe Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort, who com- 
fcrteth us in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor. i. 8. 

Well may we join in this ascription of the 
apostle, and say, while we contemplate the char- 
acter and attributes of him whom the Gospel 
feveals as God, Blessed be God ! When we 
consider what deities they were whom the 
heathen adored as gods, well may we raise our 
grateful regards to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and say, Blessed be God ! 
Ajid when we reflect how various and severe 
**e the ills of this our mortal life, or when we 
ourselves are suffering under their infliction, 
*ell may we pour out our souls in thanksgiv- 
ing to the Father of mercies and the God of 
*H comfort, and exclaim, Blessed be God ! 
Thrice blessed be that gracious and most mer- 
ttfal Being, who pitifully beholds our sorrows, 
*&d comforts us in all our tribulation. We 
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have need of comfort, we, the feeble sons of 
men, created of dust, born to mourn and to 
die, uncertain in our prospects, insecure in 
our possessions, frail, ignorant, and sinful ; and 
there is not one of us who, in the view of 
what his situation demands and what Christi- 
anity bestows, ought not to repeat, Blessed be 
God ! From him are strength and grace, 
from him are wisdom and power and victory. 
He enlightens and inspires, he soothes and 
saves. He sent his first-born Son to redeem 
the world ; he gives his Holy Spirit freely to 
those who ask it ; he has prepared unknown 
and inconceivable joys for those who love him. 
Who will not thank and praise his holy name, 
and, joining with all creatures whose heart* 
and tongues are inspired by his love, with all 
the pure and just, with all the sanctified and 
redeemed, with apostles and martyrs and saints, 
and with angel and archangel who surround 
his throne, cry, Blessed be God ! 

The consolations of religion form a delight- 
ful and almost inexhaustible theme of contem- ' 
plation and discourse. The more they are con- 
sidered, the more full and abundant do they 
appear. Let us inquire concerning these con- 
solations, and examine what they really are; 
and as we increase or refresh our acquaintance 
with them, we shall very probably come to the 
conclusion, that, were we to describe Christi- 
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aity by its most distinguishing characteristic, 
e should call it a religion of consolations. 

If we begin with the first steps and princi- 
les of our religion, we shall perceive comfort 
ad consolation broadly and intelligibly marked 
pon them all. Contemplate the divine attri- 
crtes; contemplate them one by one. How 
rongly does each impress the mind with the 
sntiment of relief and support ! 

With what magnificent assurance of protec- 
on does the idea of God's Almightiness visit 
le soul, making it certain, beyond suspicion or 
oubt, that in all its weaknesses and faintings 

will be upheld and sustained by that unfail- 
ig arm which upholds and sustains the illimi- 
ible creation. 

How does the attribute of omnipresence en- 
ircle us about with safe-conduct and guardian- 
lip as with an unassailable host of heavenly 
ogels. How does it encompass us on every 
ide as with a sevenfold shield, at home or in 
:>reign climes, on sea or land, by night and 
lay. It cannot forsake, though all else forsake 
is; it cannot remove, though the earth be 
removed. It is with us everywhere, more en- 
veloping than the overarching sky, nearer than 
the vital air. Who is alone when God is with 
Mm ? And where can any one be where God 
is not ? " Thou compassest my path and my 
lying down ; " " Thou hast beset me behind 
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and before." Is there not consolation in this 
surrounding presence, this impregnable de- 
fence, this unalienable protection, this watch- 
fulness without fatigue, this adherence without 
desertion or change, this shadow without dark- 
ness, the sheltering and nursing shadow of the 
Almighty's wings ? Does not peace and a con- 
fiding sense of security settle down on our com- 
forted hearts, however desponding or afflicted 
they may have been, when we repeat those 
trusting words of the Psalmist, " As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about his people, from henceforth, 
even forever?" 

" From henceforth, even forever." Yet far- 
ther treasures of comfort are contained in 
those last words, which speak of God's eternity. 
That power which now supports will still sup- 
port us; that presence which now surrounds 
and guards will still surround and guard us. 
Consoling indeed it is to think, that, amidst all 
which changes, decays, and dies around us, that 
which is our chief dependence is immutable 
and immortal, not to be affected by time, not 
to be disturbed by adversity. 

Then there is the attribute of God's omni- 
science. Great is the consolation to be derived 
from the thought of that wisdom to which 
nothing within the bounds of possibility is un- 
known; which though it often appoints that 
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nrhich afflicts us, always ordains that which is 
>est for us, and can never be mistaken with 
•egard to what we really require, however our 
>wn wishes and plans may be contradicted and 
lisappointed. 

What is the justice of God but our resort 
md redress, and the clear, interior light of his 
throne, even when it is shrouded to our eyes 
irith thickest clouds and darkness ? What is 
it but an assurance that no lasting wrong shall 
be done, or suffered to be done to us ; that our 
griefs shall have their balance and their recom- 
pense ; that all seeming inequalities shall finally 
be smoothed away from the path of Divine 
Providence, and that no real injuries shall be- 
fell us, except those which we inflict upon our- 
selves? 

The attribute of God's loving mercy and 
kindness is all consolation. It tells us of a 
Being who has nothing harsh or vindictive 
in his character; who is always tender and 
compassionate toward us, though never weakly 
and injudiciously so ; who pities us as a father 
pities his children, and loves even when he 
chastens us, and chastens because he loves us. 

How can the heart fail to be strengthened 
and refuse to be comforted, when thus it may 
repose itself, with all its sorrows, burdens, and 
incapacities, on infinity, on perfection, on the 
immutable Rock of eternal ages? Are we 
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sufficiently accustomed to contemplate! he di- 
vine attributes in this their light of consolation? 
Should we not attend more to this conspicuous 
and most adorable characteristic of the whole 
nature of God ? And if we did, should we not 
bear with a more resigned and contented spirit, 
not only the great afflictions of life, but the 
minor troubles and crosses of our condition? 
Should we not perform our allotted parts more 
patiently and cheerfully, if we impressed upon 
our minds such an habitual perception of the 
Supreme Being, that every feature and mystery 
of his nature should look down upon us at all 
times with the expression of benignity, protee- i 
tion, and consolation ? ] 

But, consoling as are these views of the 1 
attributes of God, Jesus Christ has afforded tto 
yet more comfort by the manner in which he j 
has revealed to us the Father. No one can j 
read the Gospels with attention without being 
struck by the close and endearing affinity which 
is manifested there between the Creator and 
his creatures. The interest which the Great 
Supreme is represented as taking in us may 
be called, if it be not too familiar to call it 
so, strict and personal. Our Saviour does not 
so much give us general views of the nature of 
God, as he brings the attributes into immediate 
contact with ourselves and our fortunes. We 
behold a God and a Father, who not only sap- 
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is, together with the rest of his creation, 
•ovides for us by that wisdom and good- 
hich are the life and joy of the universe, 
ho, though the whole globe which we 
t is but a speck among his works, and we 
ves are so inconstant and frail, actually 
value upon us, and draws himself as near 
h individual soul as if that one soul were 
le object of his devoted care, and there 
Dthing else to share his attention. "Are 
t of more value than many sparrows? 
lot one of them falleth to the ground 
it the knowledge of your Father. The 
Lairs of your head are all numbered." 
ssions of this kind occur so frequently 
! Gospels, that they throw a peculiar air 
iderness over them, and cause them to 
js a particularity of regard in the dealings 
>d with men, which is one of the most 
kable characteristics of those sacred his- 
, as it is of the whole Christian scheme. 
s represented throughout as our friend ; 
y and glorious as in the pictures drawn 
e Jewish lawgiver, and the prophets of 
Id dispensation, but still as our friend, 
earest and best friend, 
d this is, in fact, the essence of the doc- 
of grace, — the doctrine that God is with 
i within us, and always ready, not how- 
nterfering with our liberty, to assist and 
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guide us ; to suggest to us those thoughts of 
purity and virtue which are powerful, like 
spells, to drive away the dark spirits of sin and 
despair ; to inspire us with strength in the hour 
of weakness, and fortitude in the time of dis- 
tress, and to shed light through the intricate 
and gloomy passes of our earthly pilgrimage. 
What can be more consolatory than to believe, 
as Christianity would have us believe, that the 
infinite and eternal God takes this direct inter- 
est in our happiness, and that he is, in reality, 
watching over us and in us, every moment, to 
mark how we improve the merciful intentions 
of his discipline, and to aid every good disposi- 
tion which we may manifest, and every good 
resolution which we may form? Can that 
spirit yield, or yield long, before any shock of 
misfortune, which realizes its intimate union 
with the Father of spirits ? Can that soul re- 
main without comfort in any affliction, which 
hears within itself the still small voice of God, 
whispering compassion and peace? Can it 
sink in the stormy waters when it may call 
upon its Lord? Can he murmur who can 
pray ? Can the children of the bride-chamber 
mourn when the bridegroom is with them? 
When God communes with us, and we with 
God, does not an elevation, a calm dignity, t 
holy reliance, follow that communion, which 
no grief can disturb ? Is it fit that the friend 
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d companion of the Almighty should be 
unayed at outward and temporary ills ? Is 
possible that he should ? Is it not comfort 
ough to an humble and contrite and sorrow- 
g heart that the Holy Spirit dwells in it as 

a temple ? Shall the voice of complaint, 
all an accent of distrust, be heard in that 
nsecrated place? Shall fear and despond- 
ice appear before that gracious presence? 
one of these things can be. The Spirit of 
od is even now, as once at the holiest, of bap- 
;ms, in the form of a dove. It sheds divine 
lace in every receiving bosom. It broods 
rer the confused elements of the agitated 
ind, till darkness becomes light, and chaos is 
ansformed into order and beauty. 

With these sources of Christian consolation 
i connected, and I may say necessarily con- 
ected, the Christian doctrine of our immor- 
ality. This doctrine is established by deduc- 
ion from the revealed nature of the Deity, and 
ythe express declarations, confirmed by the 
ictual resurrection, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
[f anything be true in Christianity, this is 
*ue; and it completes those consolations of 
religion, which without it would be incom- 
plete, faint, and ineffectual. Not much com- 
fort in sorrow would be derived even from a 
conviction of the constant watchfulness and im- 
Htediate presence and protection of God, if we 
8 
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could be left to suppose that death wrested us 
from his guardianship, and put a dark and final 
close to our connection with his spirit. But 
after what Christianity taught us of the Crea- 
tor, we may venture to say it was impossible 
that it should not have also taught the immor- 
tality of his intelligent creatures. It does teach 
with perfect distinctness that glorious, and, as 
we may call it, finishing truth, that the exist- 
ence of man will be commensurate with the 
existence of God ; that the love and the truth 
and protection which the great Father now 
exercises toward his children, will lead them 
through the gate of death ; and that the com- 
munion which he now holds with them, inti- 
mate as it is, will be yet more close and sen- 
sible when the Lamb shall walk with their 
refined and beatified spirits through the bowers 
of an eternal Eden and the golden streets of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. This is giving the 
seal of eternity to all that is compassionate and 
soothing and exalting in our knowledge of God. 
This is the key-stone which locks and binds 
together the grand arch of Christian consola- 
tion* When our tears are flowing in calamity, 
they cease to flow, or flow on without bitter- 
ness, when we lift our eyes to that eternal state 
where they shall all be wiped away. We re- 
sign our friends, with hope and comfort in our 
mourning, because we know that they are not 
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dead bat sleeping, and as safe in the arms of 
God as when they retired to rest on earth after 
the labors of the day, — perhaps more safe, for 
passion is hushed and temptation is over. In 
all our troubles, we shall regard not only the 
wisdom and kindness of their purpose, but the 
brevity of their duration ; and, with the apostle 
Paul, " reckon that the sufferings of this pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us." 

Such are the consolations of our religion. 

They are not all, but may be accounted the 

highest. If we are Christians, they are our 

consolations, for they cannot be separated from 

the faith which is in Christ. And how can 

we have greater and better ? "What other 

consolations can we expect or desire when we 

possess these ? There are those, indeed, who, 

rejecting or slighting these, fly to other sources 

of comfort. And what are these other ? Some 

wait for the consolations of time, not thinking 

that, before these can arrive, time to them may 

be no # more. Some trust to a stern, hard, 

barren endurance. Some fly to a criminal, 

degrading, stupefying, artificial oblivion. And 

some even fly to a self-inflicted death. Are 

these things to be called consolations ? If 

they are, the Christian will never be ashamed 

or dow to put his own by the side of them and 

<tanand a comparison. He will never be back- 
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ward to put all that ennobles human natur 
by the side of all that debases, or excites bu 
to depress it ; all that unites it with God an< 
heaven and eternity by the side of all thai 
drags it down, and binds it down to sensuality 
and earth and time and dust. He will stand 
upon his faith and the consolations of his faith, 
feeling that he stands upon a height supernal, 
immovable, everlasting. 

Hat 10, 1829. 



SERMON XI. 



BLESSING GOD IN BEREAVEMENT. 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.— Job i. 21. 

Can we adopt this sentiment of the afflicted 
patriarch in our losses and afflictions? Can 
we say, as well when the Lord takes away 
as when he gives, Blessed be his name ? 

It is easy to bless, easy to understand why 
we should bless, easy to acknowledge that we 
ought fervently to bless, when the Lord gives ; 
but do we not hesitate, question, doubt, prac- 
tically refuse to render that offering, when the 
same Lord who has given, and given all, takes 
*way even but a part ? When the field of 
tor possessions lies ample and green before 
to, and everything prospers which we touch ; 
when we go abroad to successful business, 
tappy meetings, or healthful exercise, and 
teturn to a home where every place is filled, 
avery face wears a smile and a welcome, and 
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the whole air is pervaded by comfort and 
cheerfulness ; then we readily allow that we 
should bless the name of Him by whom all 
this is caused and given. We may be defi- 
cient in gratitude, and in the expression of it, 
but at the same time acknowledge that we 
ought to be deeply grateful. When* however, 
the scene is changed, and our prospect bo- 
comes bare and wintry ; when distress meets 
us in the countenances of those we love, cast- 
ing its shadow on our own countenance and 
heart ; when a place is made void in our 
dwelling, which we had been long accustomed 
to see occupied by a form familiar, endeared, 
bright with kindness and sympathy, — can we 
be grateful then ? Can we bless the name 
of the Lord then ? Why, indeed, should we 
be grateful, or attempt to be so ? What rea- 
son is there, we may ask, that we should bless 
the name of the Lord for affliction and death ? 
Bear, we may ; submit, we may ; be resigned, 
we may ; — but why should we bless for dark- 
ness and for suffering ? 

Let us answer that question to our reason 
and our hearts. Taking especially the case of 
the death of friends, let us consider whether, 
when we lose even the best, the dearest, there 
is not occasion for gratitude and thanksgiving. 
We shall find upon reflection that death is not 
merely to be held as a loss, either to those who 
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die or those who survive ; that death may be 
significant of gain, much rather than of loss, 
to the departed and the bereaved ; that while 
it strikes with one hand, it quickens, renews, 
and transforms with the other ; that while it 
deprives us of some things, it endows us with 
many more, and more valuable things ; and 
that in this view there is ample cause to bless 
the name of the Lord when he taketh away, 
both on account of those who are taken and 
of those who are left mourning behind. 

Death is a benefactor to those who die. For 
the wisest ends our Maker has implanted with- 
in us a strong love of life, of life even in this 
world ; a love of life so strong, that in most 
cases we could hardly be induced to determine 
for ourselves the precise moment of rendering 
it back. And therefore the Maker himself de- 
termines that moment for us. And when they 
die who die in God's own time, it is best for 
them that they should go away ; because it is 
always best that they should depart this life 
for whom a higher life is prepared. An ex- 
change of worlds is best even for those who 
have grossly abused the present life ; because 
it is well known to Infinite Wisdom when the 
time of probation has been sufficiently ex- 
tended, when the souls of friends have been 
sufficiently tried, and when the discipline and 
awards of another scene should in their deep 
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mystery be commenced. But most surely is 
the exchange best for the good ; for those who 
have sought the Lord's favor on earth ; for 
those who in meekness and kindness and par 
tience, in sincerity and godliness, have been 
made " meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light." Is this world all ? 
Certainly not. They never considered it as 
all. They never considered it as anything in 
comparison with the world to come. They 
knew its glories to be shadows. They felt its 
joys to be fleeting. They had enjoyed seasons 
of revelation in which glimpses of heaven had 
been opened to them, and assurance had been 
given to their inmost heart that they were born 
to higher knowledge, and purer bliss, and wider 
freedom, and closer intimacy with God and their 
Saviour, than could be afforded them on earth ; 
and therefore it was their faith, their choice, 
their hope, that they should not be always 
bound to earth, but should one day be called 
to rise up and claim their inheritance. In this 
conviction they had lived. By this conviction 
they had been helped to bear their trials, and 
distribute their charities, and extract a sweet- 
ness out of every lot. In this conviction they 
had died ; supported in suffering, calm in the 
last conflict, looking for light, yielding up their 
souls and their soul's possessions into the hands 
of God. And now that the conviction has 
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been realized to the holy dead, and that which 
was hope has become fruition, are they not 
themselves blessing God for his unspeakable 
gift ; and shall we not join with them in bless- 
ing his holy name ? As we love them and 
cherish their memory and revere their piety, 
we would not contradict them, we would not 
interrupt the praises they are singing. It is to 
their heavenly Father and not to a stranger, to 
their Father's house and not to a strange and 
doubtful place, that they have gone. It is the 
Lord and none other, the infinitely wise and 
gracious Lord, who has taken them away and 
taken them to himself ; and it is but a meet 
recognition of his wisdom and his goodness, and 
of the happiness which he has bestowed on 
those whom we love, that we should say, 
M Blessed be the name of the Lord ! " 

And for what did we pray, when we first 
were made aware that our friends were about 
to leave us ? When we knew them to be, as 
it is commonly expressed, in danger ; when we 
hung over them in their mortal weakness and 
extremity, and felt, as we never felt before, 
how hard it would be to part with them, for 
what did we pray ? In the impulse of our feel- 
ing, and surely without blame, we prayed that 
they might live. God permits us so to pray, 
both for ourselves and for our friends, because 
we have much to do in this life and much to 
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learn and much to receive; and the domes- 
tic relations are very dear, and the household 
affections are very strong. We prayed, as we 
hung over them, that they might live. And 
the prayer was granted, — not to our desire* 
but to our need, — not to the temporal mean- 
ing of our words, but to their better and eter- 
nal meaning. A life was granted them, pure, 
free, safe, real, unlike that " death, called life, 
which us from life doth sever," — life in a better 
world, a fairer country, a healthier clime. No 
cold is there, nor blight ; no tears, no pride, no 
penury. Life has there a clearer and fuller 
meaning than it can have here. The epithets, 
dim, uncertain, troubled, transitory, can no 
more be applied to it. No longer can it be 
compared to a vapor, a dream, the path of an 
arrow, a pilgrimage in the desert. It is life 
eternal and blessed. This was the life which 
was given, instead of that which was asked. 
" He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him, even length of days, forever and ever." 
One upward thought, one Christian reflection, 
will show us, that, when our righteous friends 
have been taken away by commission from 
above, we should say, for their sakes, " Blessed 
be the name of the Lord ! " 

Should we not also say it for our own sakes ? 
For what should we bless the Lord more sin- 
cerely, more fervently, than for the confirma- 
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F our religious convictions ; for the in- 
1 purity and depth of our best affections ; 
\ enlargement of our experience, the dis- 
s of our passions, the growth of our spir- 
aature? And when is all this vouch- 
as it is in the time of bereavement? 
it is, if ever, that we gain a large sup- 
life's true wisdom, and are convinced 
; is the principal thing. Then it is, if 
hat our hearts are strongly stirred, and 
untains of feeling pour forth all their 
. Even if we have long been estab- 
and settled in the principles of a holy 
yet the worth of those principles is 
it home to us as it was never before, 
ing a new addition of personal and prac- 
reight, and manifested to our very sight 
mch. And if, unhappily, the world has 
to been " too much with us " ; if fashion 
en doing its utmost to make us frivolous ; 
ision with men and their selfishness has 
liardening our sensibilities, and tending 
ier us skeptical concerning spiritual in- 
and heavenly treasures ; there is some- 
in the season of domestic bereavement 
suddenly melts away the ice which has 
curdling round our hearts, and sets our 
nature free. Shall not the name of the 
be blessed for this ? Oh that the touch 
hand and the lesson of the hour might 
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abide ! But too often the good impression of 
the time is suffered to fade away, and the 
world to resume its power, and the ice again 
to curdle round the heart. 

If it should be so, the fault is only ours. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for the word 
which he has spoken, whether we have heard 
or whether we have forborne to hear, whether 
we have remembered or whether we have for- 
gotten it. 

He teaches us plainly, by taking away our 
righteous friends, that there is a preparation to 
be made, and that our friends have made it 
He causes us to feel that virtue and godliness 
are the greatest gain that can possibly be gath- 
ered ; that wealth is not valuable, that earthly 
renown is not to be mentioned, that learning is 
folly, that genius itself is emptiness, compared 
with Christian holiness. Those may be and 
have been abused, and turned to the worst 
and lowest uses ; but this is always pure and 
incorruptible. By those we may have been 
hurt and wronged, but never by this, which 
has never been near us but to help us and 
soothe us. Those cannot pass beyond the 
grave, and must be left on earth where they 
belong; but this passes with the spirit, hot 
ness passes with the emancipated spirit, through 
the gates of death to the bosom of the Father. 
The Lord has taught us what is truly endur- 
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ing. He has taught us impressively and at 
home. Blessed be his name I 

A check has been interposed in oar path. A 
shadow has been thrown across it. The sun 
of life has set for this day, and the darkness 
which comes down invites us to reflect on our 
way, and reveals to us the stars of heaven. It 
is a check which we would not have invited, a 
darkness which we would not have chosen ; but 
our spirit within us acknowledges, in its own 
more sobered state, in the multitude and ful- 
ness of its retired thoughts, in its gentler tone 
and more humble and charitable dispositions, 
the uses of the ordination which has been laid 
upon us. Taught by sorrow, we know better 
how to sympathize with the sorrow of others, 
and can better estimate the value of others' 
sympathy. This truth is learned in stillness. 
And hopes break out upon us from above, of 
which we hardly knew the glory before ; and 
we learn that the day has one sun, but that the 
night has many. This truth is learned in dark- 
ness. The Lord is teaching us by bereavement 
to be kinder to our brethren and more faithful 
to himself. Blessed be his name ! 

But even if we should not be able distinctly 
to specify and enumerate to ourselves the ben- 
efits which are derived to our souls in the 
season of bereavement, there is always one 
religious inference which we can draw, of the 
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simplest nature, and calculated to be of the 
greatest service. The Lord gave us our friends. 
He gave us those dear ones whose communion 
with us has constituted so great a part of our 
happiness. For what purpose did he give them, 
and with what intention ? Certainly for our 
benefit, and to do us good, and because he 
loved us. This we know from our experience. 
Why then did he take them away ? Not with 
a different purpose surely. It is the same 
Lord. He did not give with one intention, 
and take away with another which is contrary 
to it. He did not give to do us good, and take 
away to do us harm. Now, as before, there is 
love and love only in his heart toward us. 
Let us feel that God is always love, and can be 
nothing else, and we can say, even though 
blind and in tears, Blessed be his name ! 

With the Gospel in our hands, with Christ 
to guide, with his saints to cheer us, let us try 
to be at least as elevated in our views, at least 
as spiritually-minded, as that afflicted ' and 
chastened patriarch whose words we have bor- 
rowed ; at least as wise and calm as that old 
man of a long departed age, lord of tents and 
flocks, sitting in twilight, before the day-spring 
from on high had risen on those eastern plains. 
If he, in the time of dimness, could see cause? 
to utter that beautiful form of faith and sub — 
mission, we surely may repeat it in light. A^ 
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its essential relations, they are the 
as they were then ; and death and 
tances are the same. The messen- 
row and calamity came to him one 
ler, announcing bereavement upon 
at till he found himself stripped and 
and so, in our own day, does one 
ften press hard on the footsteps of 
ith a suddenness and rapidity which 
1 bewilder us. But it is the Lord of 
ath, eternally enduring from age to 
>nt those calamities to him, and who 
ted afflictions to many in these lat- 
The only difference is, that faith has 
ision now, and stands on a stronger 
The grave is as near, but heaven 
3ecause the grave has been opened 
of God. And more fervently, and 
e cheerful heart, should we, in our 
ess the name of the Lord, because 

by us the God and Father of our 

Christ. 

Septembeb, 28, 1838. 



SERMON XII. 



REMEMBRANCE OF THE MGHTEOU& 

The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.— Ptah 
czii. 6. 

The earth holds many more inhabitants 
than those who walk upon its surface in ma- 
terial shape. The human forms which at any 
given period dwell on it visibly together, are 
but a part of its mighty population. Graves 
and tombs hide its dead from sight, but not 
from memory ; from the outward, but not from 
the inward eye. Neither the green turf nor 
the salt wave can effectually separate the dead 
from the living ; the dead, who live, from the 
living who must die. Generations of men suc- 
ceed each other, but do not wholly pass away. 
Multitudes of those who were, remain to the 
thoughts and affections of the multitudes who 
are, and, by the mind's survey and compute 
tion, to be numbered with them. " The right- 
eous shall be in everlasting remembrance." 

And as death is not oblivion, we may be led 
to hope, even from this fact, that it is not 
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destruction. The dead live on earth. The 
soul, by a natural and necessary power, pre- 
serves them from annihilation. Is not this a 
suggestion at least, that they actually, con- 
sciously live ? Memory is an intimation, a 
shadow, a kind of vision of immortality. The 
spirit of man refuses to consider the old times 
as wholly blank and void, as utterly silent. It 
sees forms which have ceased to be corporeal ; 
it hears voices which for long years have not 
spoken with tongues. It fills the past with the 
life and intelligence which once existed, and 
which it will not suffer to become extinct. 
Does not the soul thus point out and claim 
for itself its immortal affinities ? Are not 
here a strong and holy union and consent 
between memory, which looks back and tells 
of that which is gone, and faith and hope, 
which look forward and proclaim that which 
is coming? It seems to me that the acts of 
memory are of the nature of miracles, contin- 
ually worked for the conviction of unbelief. 
Why may not faith and hope raise the dead 
when memory does raise them ? 

"The righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance." It is they who come to the 
resurrection of life. It is they only who are 
remembered with a holy, living, embalming 
remembrance. Others are remembered with 
a fatal remembrance, — remembered to be 
9 
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doomed ; according to that scripture which 
saith, "The memory of the just is blessed; 
but the name of the wicked shall rot." 

When we come to survey them, how vast 
are the numbers of those who live in memory. 
They emerge from the dimness of the primitive 
generations ; they come from the farthest isles; 
they start up from among heaps of ruins which 
once were cities; they rise from old battle- 
fields, from village churchyards, from the 
depths of seclusion, from the bottom of the sea. 
They fill the earth with immortal souls. Their 
memory is blessed. The present generation, 
as it names their names and recalls their vir- 
tues, would not and cannot divest itself of the 
impression that they are in being, and that 
itself is not here alone, but surrounded by an 
innumerable company. 

I. The world has a memory, whereby it 
treasures up the names and deeds of those who 
have been its lights, its ornaments, its benefac- 
tors. It holds in everlasting remembrance 
those who, while they walked on earth, walked 
with God, and served their age. It remem- 
bers the sages who have framed wise and equal 
laws, who have originated and carried into 
effect useful inventions, who have been instru- 
mental in banishing cruel or degrading super- 
stitions, who have taught the truth in love. It 
remembers those noble spirits who have been 
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found faithful among the faithless, pure among 
the corrupt, thoughtful among the thoughtless ; 
those martyrs who have laid down their lives 
for truth and freedom ; those great and good 
men, who in any and every way, by resisting 
oppression, by relieving distress, by emancipat- 
ing the prisoner, by instructing the ignorant, 
by publishing peace and salvation to those who 
are near and those who are afar off, have con- 
tributed to the intelligence, virtue, and happi- 
ness of their race. As the world grows wiser 
and better, it remembers with increasing regard 
those who were once persecuted by it for right- 
eousness' sake ; it remembers and blesses those 
whom it once reproached and made to suffer 
wrongfully, because they were more just and 
righteous than itself; while it permits rotten- 
ness to creep insensibly over the names of the 
wicked, however proud and renowned they may 
once have been. 

II. The number of those who live in remem- 
brance increases before us, when we consider 
that the several nations and smaller communi- 
ties of the earth have each a memory for those 
who are seldom or never mentioned or known 
beyond their respective boundaries. How 
many are the learned and the holy, how many 
the gifted and benevolent and devoted, who are 
held in high honor and long remembrance in 
those sections of the globe where their talents 
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and virtues have been exhibited, and their du- 
ties have been done. Names are household 
words in one country or district, which have 
not reached to another, and which yet are alto- 
gether worthy of their local shrines. Every 
city has its list of scholars and orators and phi- 
lanthropists and eminent men. Every village 
can reckon its patriarchs, its teachers, its saints. 
The images of all these occupy their wonted 
places. Their spirits are attached to their 
familiar haunts, and are seen among them. 
And thus their good influence remains, after 
their good work is accomplished. Much of the 
virtue of the present generation is derived from 
the remembrance of the righteous departed; 
for the remembrance of the righteous is a re- 
membrance of righteousness, of that which 
caused them to be remembered. It comes 
clothed with holy associations, which are all 
the more holy as the garment of the flesh has 
been removed. It increases the number of 
virtuous thoughts. It may be brought to the 
aid of virtuous resolutions. It is a pure me- 
morial, which operates as an inducement and 
encouragement to purity, and as a check upon 
impure suggestions and unworthy conduct. It 
is indeed one of the richest portions of that 
inheritance which is left by one generation to 
another. And thus not only is the memory rf 
the just blessed, but they who cherish it are 
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lessed by it. It blesses as it is blessed. Happy 
. that people who have many righteous to re- 
lember, and who preserve the remembrance of 
lem with care and reverence. And happy 
re they who, convinced that all fame is poor 
ompared with the remembrance of the right- 
eras, make it their chief ambition to secure 
lat remembrance. Whatever some may think, 
; is the only remembrance which shall be 
verlasting, — the only remembrance which 
ontains the elements of life and honor and 
lessing for evermore. 

III. As dwellers in this world for a season, 
s pilgrims passing through it in our turn, we 
Bmember those who have passed on before us, 
nd who live in the world's memory. As 
lembers of subordinate communities, we re- 
lember the names which are sanctified in 
hose communities. But these are far from 
eing all who are remembered. Each circle 
f friends, each separate family, has a memory; 
nd the forms which are retained by it are, of 
.11 others, the most distinct, the most vivid, and 
he most dear. What numbers, what num- 
>ers are they of whom the world has never 
beard, and never will hear, but who live for- 
ever in the bosoms of kindred. Beneath every 
domestic roof there are more than are counted 
by the stranger. Spirits are there whom he 
does not see, but who are never far from the 
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eyes of the household. He does not see the 
sprightly child, who once was there in mortal 
health and beauty ; but the child is yet there 
in spiritual presence before the vision of father 
and mother, and wherever they may go, will go 
with them. He does not see the venerable 
form which once sat there in placid love and 
dignity; but it has not departed from that 
house ; son and daughter behold it ; it looks 
on them with wonted kindness, and speaks to 
them still the words of counsel. He does not 
see the devoted wife, whom once he might 
have seen there, the presiding spirit of order 
and comfort and peace, ruling her children with 
gentleness and discretion, and causing her hus- 
band to realize what a refuge and sanctuary 
and heaven on earth is home ; but from that 
home she has not wholly departed, nor will 
ever depart, for her remembrance is there per- 
petually. Though the body has been borne 
for the last time from its doors, her spirit re- 
mains in its influence over the affections and 
the deportment of the living. To them she 
utters her voice, and by them she is heard; 
and the husband is not wholly alone, and tie 
tender minds of the children are moulded in- 
sensibly by the very name of her who watched 
over their infancy. There is something of this 
in every house which love and virtue entitle 
to the name of home, in every family where 
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vitality has taught the lessons of immortal 
th and hope. Steps are on the stair, hut not 
• common ears ; and familiar places and ob- 
its restore familiar smiles and tears, and acts 
goodness, which are seen by memory alone, 
ho shall enumerate the blessed multitude of 
>se who, dead to all on earth beside, live 
vays in the hearts of those who knew them 
d loved them. 

The body may be far distant, but the spirit 
brought near by remembrance, and dwells 
jr at home. The mortal remains of a friend 
.y be covered by a foreign soil, and strange 
I heedless feet may tread on the spot where 
y lie ; but the soul returns to its own 
intry, and communes with its own kindred. 
iat which was corruptible may have been 
nmitted to the deep, and the track of the 
eding vessel be the only path to the place 
its sepulture ; but the waves cannot roll 
?r the uplifted and imperishable spirit. He 

was absent, is present. The members of 
family behold him unchanged. 

[V. I have said that the world has a mem- 
r ; that each community of men has its 
mory ; that each family has its memory ; 

1 that by all these the righteous are kept 
everlasting remembrance. But families 

) broken up, and dispersed, and obliterated ; 
tions rise and fall, and their memory per- 
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ishes with them ; and the world itself shall 
grow old and languish and die. What then 
should we be, and what would even righteous- 
ness avail, if there were no other memory but 
that of our friends, our country, or the world ? 
But there is One who will endure, though 
the earth and the heavens shall perish, — the 
First and the Last, — of whose years there 
shall be no end. He remembers his creatures 
with an all-comprehending and eternal mem- 
ory ; and especially he remembers those who 
remember and put their trust in him. Mem- 
ories on earth go out, one after another, like 
lamps when there is no one to feed them ; but 
in heaven they are more lasting than the stars, 
and they burn in fadeless lustre around the 
throne of the Almighty. " Our days are 
gone like a shadow, and we are withered like 
grass ; but thou, O Lord, shalt endure for- 
ever, and thy remembrance throughout all 
generations." Blessed hope, glorious truth ! 
the righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance with God. And if he remember, what 
does it matter if every one else forget ? Some 
there may have been so humble, so solitary, 
so destitute, that they have left none behind 
them to mourn or remember them ; and many 
there have been of whose existence the world, 
and all who are in the world, become grad- 
ually unconscious. But they were righteous, 
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d they stand foil in the remembrance of 
xL And to be in the remembrance of God, 
lat is it but to be in his presence ? To be 
the remembrance of the Eternal One, what 
n it be but to live before him in his light 
d glory and joy eternally ? Here, in the 
ictest, as well as highest sense, everlasting 
nembrance must be everlasting life. How 
rnestly, then, we should strive ourselves, 
d persuade all to live, not in the show and 
ide of a dreaming life, but in the remem- 
ince of God ! " Then they that feared the 
>rd spake often one to another ; and the 
»rd hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
nembrance was written before him for them 
it feared the Lord, and that thought upon 
\ name. And they shall be mine, saith the 
>rd of hosts, in that day when I make up 
j jewels ; and I will spare them, as a man 
areth his own son that serveth him." 
Let our names, O Lord, be written in that 
ok of remembrance, among those who fear 
ee and think upon thy name ! Let us be 
line, O Lord of hosts, in that day when thou 
takest up thy jewels ; and spare us, as a man 
pareth his own obedient son ! 

December 14, 1834. 



SERMON XIII. 

NOTHING WITHOUT CHRIST. 

For without me ye can do nothing. — John xv. 6. 

Peculiar solemnity attends this declarati 
of Jesus to his disciples, from the circumstai 
of its being pronounced among his last wor 
on the night before his death. The occasion 
the Supper, which he instituted at that til 
probably suggested the form of the conte 
in which he compared himself to a vine, I 
Father being the husbandman, and his dis 
pies to the branches. " As the branch cam 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vii 
no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
am the vine, ye are the branches. He tl 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringe 
forth much fruit ; for without me ye can i 
nothing." His assurance to them is, in all tl 
portion of the discourse, that, as the branch 
derive their life and nutriment through the vi» 
or stock, so do they derive their spiritual tt 
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and nutriment from him ; that, as the branches 
are connected with each other by their com- 
mon junction to the vine, so will their broth- 
erly love continue and be perfected only by 
heir constant union with him and his love ; 
hat, as the branches could produce no clusters 
? separated from the vine and deprived of its 
lices, so neither could they bring forth the 
•uits of the spirit and the works of their heav- 
nly mission, except through direct supplies of 
race from him and his righteousness. 

u For without me ye can do nothing." This 
; the conclusion. The disciples felt its truth 
ad its weight. They felt it afterwards even 
lore strongly than they did then. When their 
faster, their wise and gentle and all-suffering 
faster, who had been with them so long and 
>ved them so well, was taken from them, they 
Jt, in their desolateness, that they could in- 
eed do nothing without him. When they 
rere left to themselves, to act for themselves, 
ley felt, in the conviction of their own per- 
>nal destitution and dependence, that they 
ould indeed do nothing without him ; that if 
ley were to proceed at all, they must proceed 
8 his apostles, in the way which he had pointed 
ut ; that if they were to receive supernatural 
id, they must look for it through his promises ; 
hat if they were to act with any unity of pur- 
>ose and affection, and any concentration of 
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will and effort, thev must be united in attach- 
ment and subjection to him, their living Head; 
that if they were to teach and reform the na- 
tions and move the world, they must do so only 
through his truth, his wisdom, and his dying 
and redeeming love. What could they do with- 
out him ? By him they had been chosen from 
the world, and made the companions of his won- 
drous life ; from him they had received all the 
knowledge and power which caused them to 
differ in any way from common men ; through 
him they had been cheered with that immortal 
faith, without which they would have been of 
all men the most miserable ; through him had 
been imparted to them the gifts and comforts 
of the Holy Ghost, tongues of fire and hearts 
of constancy, according to his faithful engage- 
ment. What could they do without him ? 

Can we suppose the attempt on their part of 
acting independently of their former Master, 
and without a primary reference to his assist- 
ance, his doctrines, and his commandments? 
How would they have appeared as instructors 
and reformers, not to say apostles, each one 
with his own theory of religion and morals ; 
following the path of his own impulses ; bor- 
rowing at one time from the philosophy of 
Greece, and at another from the philosophy 
of Rome ; taking exception to this and that 
declaration of Jesus ; making abatements here 
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and there from the supremacy of his authority ; 
saying but little of his death, and less of his 
resurrection ; passing lightly over, and suffer- 
ing to fade from their memory, the events of 
his life and ministry, as things merely external 
and historical, and not sufficiently spiritual ; 
neglecting to commemorate him, according to 
his dying request, in the communion of bread 
and wine ; speaking and teaching seldom or 
never in the name of Christ ; putting no trust 
in his strength or promises ? How would they 
have appeared ? What would probably have 
been the result and effect of their instructions ; 
and what the character of the Christianity 
which they would have left to us ? 

But they are wronged by the very supposi- 
tion. Merely to suppose that they could have 
chosen to act thus, seems to be doing injustice 
to those faithful disciples, — injustice alike to 
their affections and their understanding. They 
knew that without their Master they could do 
nothing, and they had no thought or desire to 
do anything without him. Their acts and 
their epistles show that Christ was ever on 
their tongues and ever in their hearts. In his 
name, and relying on his aid, they went forth 
into the world, preaching Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God, and declaring 
that there was no other name through which 
men might be saved. What he had delivered 
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to them they taught to others. They preached 
his word, his cross, his resurrection. In him 
they lived, in him they labored, in him they 
suffered, and in him they triumphed. They 
did nothing without him. The consequence 
was salvation to themselves, and salvation to 
the world. 

The case of the apostles is our own case, my 
friends, with the exception only of the pecu- 
liarities of their situation and mission. With- 
out Christ we can do nothing ; nothing in the 
concerns and ways of our highest moral life; 
nothing in relation to those objects of faith and 
hope and duty which he came to render clear 
and sure to the spirits of men. Without him, 
the soul is left without its support and guide. 
Without him, the soul struggles, but accom- 
plishes nothing; meditates, inquires, searches, 
but is made certain of nothing ; pursues vari- 
ous ends, but arrives at nothing. Without 
" the true light," it gropes and wanders in the 
ancient darkness ; without " the true bread," 
it hungers and faints ; without " the true vine," 
it brings forth no fruit. 

Perhaps we are not aware, or do not suffi- 
ciently consider, how much we owe to Christ 
in the insensible participation of those geneffll 
benefits which have been bestowed by Chris- 
tianity on the community in which we live. 
These general benefits are the aggregate of the 
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atiments and convictions which, in every 
«, individuals have derived immediately from 
irist, and have preserved and imparted, and 
iich have contributed to form what may be 
lied a general knowledge and a general faith, 
e sum of which is great, though not to be 
ecisely estimated. We participate in these 
lutary influences, we inhale like common 
eath these airs of Paradise, without being 
nscious of their real source ; but their source 
Christ. A large amount of Christian knowl- 
ge and Christian principle is abroad, not 
suming a distinctive name, and so diffused 

various forms of communication and instruc- 
>n, and through all the relations of life, and 
I its hours, from those of childhood forward, 
at it necessarily reaches and affects every 
le, modifying in greater or less degree his 
toughts, feelings, conduct, condition. Of 
lis influence we are unconscious, for it is in 

manner insensible. But inquiry will soon 
jveal both its reality and its origin ; and we 
;t an ungrateful part, if, having enjoyed its 
snefits, we ascribe them to ourselves, or to 
le progress of our human nature, and claim 
n independence on Christ, in the strength 
f those advantages which Christ, and none 
ther, has in fact bestowed. In no state of 
ociety, anywhere, before Christ came into the 
world to enlighten it, should we have partici- 
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pated in those advantages ; and in no country 
or nation where Christ is unknown, could we 
be partakers of them now. To him we owe 
them, and to him we should refer them. Opin- 
ions, sentiments, and hopes, view r s of the pres- 
ent and the future, motives of action, thoughts 
of duty and of God, familiar to us as the 
faces of home, always known to us as if 
they were born with us, are yet not ours, by 
right of nature, but his, our Saviour's, and ours 
only by grace. It is not without his help, not 
without his original suggestion, that we think 
these common household thoughts are moved 
by these apparently natural impulses. Even 
these are from him. Even here we can do 
nothing without him. Out in the world, actr 
ing with its citizens, walking with its people, 
reasoning with its reasoners, what is best and 
strongest in us comes primarily from Christ. 

But this is only the first and most general 
view of our dependence. When we turn to 
an examination of ourselves and our religious 
state, in direct and immediate relation with the 
Saviour, it is then that the conviction is most 
forcibly impressed upon us, that we can do 
nothing without him. We arrive at our most 
intimate, consoling, and elevating knowledge 
of God the Father, through his Son Jesus 
Christ. We acquire our simplest, clearest, 
kindest, and most practical views of duty 
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I him and his life. We learn from him 
inctly, what is the acceptable worship and 
ice which man is required to render to his 
ker. We know through him and his resur- 
ion, what we could not otherwise have 
wn, whatever we might have hoped, that 
are immortal, that we shall live after death 

forever. By him we are brought into 
nection with that bright community of an- 
; and sainted spirits, whose voices we hear 
sarth by faith, cheering us in our journey, 

inviting us to the enjoyment of their so- 
y and his own, everlastingly in heaven, 
die we continue with him, studying his life, 
litating on his image, listening to his words, 
•ibing his spirit, we are possessed with all 

knowledge, faith, and power ; but away 
n him and without him, where is it to be 
nd, and what can we do ? I confess I know 
. If I could dismantle my own heart of all 
ses and memorials of the Saviour, I know 

I I should be startled at its emptiness and 
olation, and, finding in it but little to repair 

melancholy loss, be forced to weep in de- 
ir over the ruin I had made. And as empty 
I solitary as my heart, should I find the 
oains of ancient philosophy and religion. 
lat should I get there but evil mixed up 
h good, hope glimmering through darkness, 
L doubt enfeebling all conclusions ? Whom 
10 
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should I discover there, among the best and 
greatest, who could give to my soul that divine 
security, that heavenly rest, which is so freely 
offered by Christ, or who could reflect upon 
my soul that image of purity and holiness 
which is revealed in the person of Christ? 
Every system and treatise into which I might 
look, every face to which I might turn, would 
seem to ask me, in wonder, why I came to 
them for that divine authority, purity, and 
beauty which they lived too early to see, and 
for that light beyond the grave which they 
were searching for so anxiously themselves. 
Christ is my companion and guide in the 
path of my mortal life, through all difficulty 
and danger, always ready and efficient with 
his counsel, sympathy, and assistance. Am I 
in doubt concerning some question of duty, 
some rule of conscience ? I have only to re- 
fer to his word or his example, and my course 
is plain. Am I in peril from some lurking 
and besetting temptation, almost irresistible 
from the appeals which it makes to my weaker 
nature ? One glance at his pure countenance, 
one touch of his invigorating hand, and I am 
my better self again, and have strength to 
spurn the assaulter away. Have I neglected 
to seek my helper in season ? have I wandered 
from the right way ? and do I at length see 
and deplore my fault, confused and ashamed? 



\ 
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I hear his voice, not repelling me by harsh 
accents, but gently accepting my repentance, 
and inviting my return. Is my heart deeply 
pierced by disappointment or any grievous 
sorrow? or is my flesh troubled by racking 
pain ? I look to the Man of Sorrows, to the 
suffering Lamb of God, to his bleeding tem- 
ples, to his agonizing cross ; and his wounds 
are the healing of mine. Do I stand by the 
bedside of a departing friend, feeling that I 
am wretched, and that when the final breath 
is breathed I shall be more wretched still, but 
striving to restrain my tears, in the fear of 
disturbing the last moments of one I love ? 
Christ is with me where I stand, assuring me 
that my friend will not die, but only sleep, 
and that I shall meet him again, and be parted 
from him no more. I bless the sacred ac- 
cents, and my tears gather silently, and my 
bosom is calmed. And so when I come my- 
self to the brink of the river, Christ will be 
with me then, who has been with me always, 
and the warmth of his dear and glorious pres- 
ence will dispel the chilly vapors, and he will 
lead me safely through. What then could I 
do without him ? How can I live, how can 
I die, without him ? 

Master ! to whom shall we go ? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. Thou hast said we 
can do nothing without thee. Son of God, 
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it is true ! Saviour of men, it is true ! Thou 
art the vine, we are the branches. Our sphv 
itual life is nourished and invigorated from 
thee ; and if we bear fruit, it is because we 
abide in thee, and still receive the vital streams 
which flow from thee alone. 

Is it necessary that any one should be 
guarded against the error of inferring, that 
because without Christ we can, in a spiritual 
sense, do nothing, therefore with him we are 
relieved from all responsibility of exertion, and 
have nothing to do for ourselves ? I should 
hope not. Have we not yet to maintain our 
connection with him, yet to follow where he 
leads, yet to make use of the knowledge, and 
yet to apply the power which he furnishes? 
If an artist place in the hands of a pupil all 
the most finished instruments which are proper 
to his art, and afford him all the instruction 
which is needful to secure his advancement 
in it, and give him, moreover, the promise 
that he will always take an interest in Ms 
success, and be near to advise and direct him, 
has the pupil therefore nothing to do? Aw j 
the instruments which have been furnished 
him to lie unemployed on his table, and is 
he to fold his hands, and sit down, and say 
that all is now complete, and he is perfect 
in his profession, or else deplore his inability, 
and wait for something more to be done for 
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rim ? Everything has been done for him 
firhich could be done for a responsible being ; 
or all the means have been imparted to him 
or the needed end. And yet he has, in the 
)ther view of the subject, everything still to 
lo. He has still to practise his art with in- 
lustry ; still to study its principles with dil- 
gence ; still, by his own indefatigable labor, 
to make himself a proficient in its mysteries 
and applications. If he do not this, his own 
proper part, he sadly mistakes and neglects 
his duty ; and no boast of perfection, or com- 
plaint of incompetency, will avail to excuse 
him. It is so with the Christian, who is the 
pupil of Christ. His Master has done every- 
thing for him, by instruction, by example, by 
impression, by the aids of his grace and spirit ; 
and yet the pupil is, for this very reason, in 
the condition which requires his own most 
faithful and grateful exertions to improve and 
exercise these heavenly endowments. It is 
not enough for him to say that his Master 
is perfect, and he trusts wholly in his Master's 
perfection and merits. Certainly he ought to 
trust in his Master's perfection and merits, 
without whom he is nothing ; but not in such 
a way as to render him morally idle, or lead 
him to indulge the erroneous thought that 
anything can be done for him which it is his 
own special part to do for himself, or that 
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he can be found in his Master's image, wit 
taking some pains to copy his example 
obey his directions. 

Without Christ, our Lord and Savioui 
are nothing. Therefore most gratefully si 
we acknowledge our dependence, and th< 
valuable gifts of knowledge and power 
comfort which we owe to him, and most 
nestly, also, should we endeavor to ma 
worthy disposition of his bounties, in the 
per and actions of an answering love 
obedience. Thus, and thus only, will 
strength become effectually ours ; his con 
tions our rejoicing; his merits our salva 
The branches will remain on the vine, r 
to fall or wither. Our life will be like 
because nourished from his, divine and ete: 

November 28, 1 



SERMON XIV. 

'ERPETUITY OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 

ad of his kingdom there shall be no end. — Luke i. 88. 

hese words are a part of the angelic an- 
imation to the blessed Mary. They con- 

a promise that the reign of the princely 
, who was to be born of her, should be 
>etual. There is every probability that 
promise will be gloriously fulfilled. Be- 

the trust which we repose in the decla- 
ims of the Scriptures, of which there are 
sral of the same import with our text, we 
3 the history and experience of the past, 
tendencies of the present, the prospects of 

future, and the nature itself of Christi- 
y, to assure us that the kingdom of the 
»siali will be an everlasting kingdom ; that 
name of Christ will forever be glorified ; 
; the precepts and doctrines of Jesus will 
er fail of their influence nor be robbed of 
r reverence ; that of the power of pure 
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and undefiled religion, and the reign of God 
and heaven, there will be no end. 

And chief of these we have the nature of 
Christianity to give us the assurance of its 
stability. This assurance is proclaimed by its 
own immortality. And it is immortal, because 
its subject-matter, because the elements which 
go to compose it, because the foundations on 
which it is reared and supported, are all im- 
mortal and eternal. When therefore the ques- 
tion is put, why there will be no end of Chris- 
tianity, the answer from a consideration of its 
nature is, because there will be no end to 
virtue, to faith, to reason, to hope, to fear; 
no end to the aspirations of men after the 
highest good ; no end to heaven and to the 
idea of an immense and holy future ; no end 
to the being, the government, and the ac- 
knowledgment of God. Christianity does not 
consist in objects which are outward, and 
therefore liable to be worn and to be changed; 
it does not rest on things which are passing 
away ; but it consists in and rests upon those 
thoughts, sentiments, affections, principles, and 
objects, which are rooted permanently within, 
and seated permanently above, and which 
cannot wear out, nor be weakened, nor paw 
away. 

Christianity teaches the nature and character 
of God. The idea of God is in fact the an- 
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imating spirit of the system, without which 
it would be dead, or nothing. Will the idea 
of God, the idea of one, supreme, perfect 
God, ever be obliterated from the human 
mind ? Once imprinted there, is it likely that 
it will ever be obliterated ? Can any idea 
be presented to the mind, which comprises 
so much that is elevating and comforting to 
its weakness, and congenial and satisfying to 
its noblest moods and most enlarged capacities ? 
Is it to be supposed that the mind will ever 
grow so sluggish and careless, or become so 
deranged, as to be content to lose, or anxious 
to cast away from its keeping and remem- 
brance, that thought which, of all thoughts, 
raises, strengthens, expands, and consoles it 
the most, — that thought which may be called 
its own apotheosis ? If man cannot resign 
the idea of God, then, so far, Christianity is 
safe and permanent. But will there ever be 
any change or improvement in the idea of 
God, such as Christianity offers it, so that 
Christianity in this respect will be superseded ? 
Not unless an advance can be made upon per- 
fection. Not unless unity can be made more 
than absolute ; power mightier than Almighty ; 
wisdom greater than infinite ; and love more 
fall, more free, more constant than love itself, 
without limit, without alloy, without restraint, 
and without end. Not unless God can be 
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named by a name dearer than that of Father, 
or invested with a character nearer and more 
benignant and engaging than that of paternal. 
Not unless a providence can be imagined more 
majestic than that which orders all things in 
heaven and earth, or more careful and watch- 
ful than that by which the hairs of our heads 
are numbered. That such is the idea of God, 
as given in the Christian Scriptures, is capa- 
ble of demonstration. That any improvement 
can be made on such an idea, is not capable 
of being conceived. The effect of any im- 
provement or purification of the divine idea, 
as it exists among men, will forever be to 
bring it nearer to that idea as it is expressed 
in the Christian records, and not to produce 
any alienation or superiority, which is impos- 
sible. 

I conclude, then, that, as the human mind 
cannot part with the idea of God, which is 
required by its wants and is kindred to its con- 
stitution ; that, as the mind is aided and ele- 
vated by this idea, on the principle of a con- 
stant progression, of which it is the urging and 
expanding power or spring ; and that, as all 
advancement in this direction is an approach 
toward the Christian standard, which, from its 
perfection, cannot be surpassed, — Christianity 
will be perpetual. Its light cannot be put out, 
for God is its illumination. It cannot die, for 
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the spirit which penetrates and informs it, and 
the life which invigorates and quickens and 
preserves it, is God. 

The same conclusion is to be drawn, secondly, 
from the morality of the gospel. Of the king- 
dom of Jesus there shall be no end, because of 
the reign of virtue, of holiness, there shall be 
no end. The principle of virtue is a conser- 
vative principle. The absence of virtue from 
any system which is intended for the mind and 
heart of man, is an infallible mark of its decay. 
It is a spot which will spread into corruption, 
and bring on debility, and terminate in death. 
The system may prosper for a while, and its 
prosperity may be sudden, but so will be its 
decline ; like insect-stung fruit, which is forced 
into premature and fair seeming ripeness by 
the poison which spoils it. The morality of 
the gospel may challenge, and for eighteen cen- 
tnries has challenged, examination. The result 
has been that it has approved itself more and 
more to the esteem and reverence of men. 
Unbelievers themselves have acknowledged — 
those unbelievers, I mean, who have mind and 
feeling and principle, and do not descend into 
the rank of mere scoffers — that the morality of 
the Christian system is purer and brighter and 
loftier than that of any other. Nor do I men- 
tion this fact because I consider Christianity at 
all indebted or beholden to infidels for their 
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courtesy, which, though it would not reject, it 
may safely spare ; nor because I regard an un- 
believer as in the least degree a better judge of 
what is good and what is true than a believer. 
Not at all. But I mention it, because the evi- 
dence of unbelief is extorted evidence, and 
unites strongly with that which is more will- 
ingly rendered ; and because this testimony to 
the high virtue of our religion is just so much 
unwitting testimony to something more, — even 
to its divine origin, to its complete truth, and 
to its endless stability. The acknowledgment 
that, from the northern corner of Palestine, 
from despised Nazareth, came forth a system, 
before the moral superiority of which all other 
systems must bow, is the acknowledgment of 
a fact very near to a miracle. It is also the 
acknowledgment of its perpetuity. Perfect 
holiness is of itself perpetuity. It is the con- 
servative principle, without any mixture or 
alliance with sin, which is the great element of 
corruption and dissolution. Every voice, there- 
fore, from every quarter, which confesses the 
pure morality of the religion of Jesus, joins 
with that of the angel who saluted his virgin 
mother, in proclaiming that of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. 

And the morality of the gospel in its com- 
pleteness is yet but imperfectly understood and 
partially felt. It is unfolding itself in new 
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power to the understandings and hearts of 
men ; and this its progressiveness is a token 
of perpetuity. The peculiar and distinguish- 
ing portion of the Christian morality is only 
beginning to be felt and practised as its author 
intended it should be. The self-denying and 
peaceful virtues have not yet shown half their 
power, nor effected half their triumphs. But 
they are going on with a march as sure as that 
of time. Men are coming daily nearer to a 
just perception of their value and beauty, and 
their gracious influence on human happiness. 
How far off men were from this just percep- 
tion when the angelic song of peace and good- 
will was sung to the shepherds of Bethlehem ! 
how far off, when the great and blessed Teacher 
himself preached glad tidings to the poor ! So 
far off, that it was the inculcation of these vir- 
tues, so disappointing to passion and pride ; it 
was this preaching to and for the poor and op- 
pressed, so incomprehensible to prejudice and 
vainglory, which brought him to the cross. 
Yes, the preaching of the gospel to the poor 
was the initial cause which, through a series of 
other causes, with their consequences, brought 
the Saviour to the cross, the Lamb to the 
slaughter. And now men are beginning to see 
that it is the only true preaching, — the only 
preaching which is to move and raise and re- 
deem the world. And it is uttered and heard 
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with increasing effect, not only from pulpits 
and in religious assemblies, but in the house 
and by the way, from tongue to tongue, and 
heart to heart, in the daily walks, the common 
practice, and the ordinary meetings of men. 
" The Lord gave the word, great was the com- 
pany of preachers. Kings with their armies 
did flee and were discomfited." It is the voice 
of experiment and improvement, and the les- 
son of experience. Humility is showing itself 
stronger than pride, meekness than arrogance, 
peace than war, gentleness than wrath, and 
charity than selfishness. Ay, stronger; not 
only better but stronger, and stronger because 
better. They have not prevailed, but they are 
prevailing. The end of the warfare is not yet. 
It is probably very far off ; but it is approach- 
ing. The time is approaching when Chris- 
tianity shall be understood as it was preached 
by its author. 

The completeness of the morality of the 
gospel, therefore, is made up of that part 
which has always received the approbation of 
men, comprising such virtues as honesty, jus- 
tice, veracity, and that part w T hich, though 
equally worthy of approbation, has been greatly 
despised and kept out of sight, comprising the 
self-denying, self-sacrificing, lowly, and peace- 
ful virtues. What was once thought, and is 
still thought by many, to be a defective por- 
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tion of the Christian code, is proving to be its 
distinctive strength and ornament. How fault- 
less is that system, of which humility and gen- 
tleness were supposed to be the faults. If 
faultless, then endless. The foundations of 
Christianity, instead of being disturbed, are 
only settling, and consolidating, and becoming 
more strongly cemented than ever. 

Inseparably connected with the morality of 
our religion, and indeed a personification of it, 
is the life and character of him who brought 
it. Some of the Christian virtues are to be 
deduced and enforced rather from the example 
of Jesus than from his direct precepts. The 
character of Christianity is the character of 
Christ. We, say then, again, that there will 
be no end of Christianity, because there will 
be no end of the influence and rule of a char- 
acter like that of Christ. It is the divine im- 
age. It is God manifest in the flesh. It is a 
form of love and majesty, full of grace and 
truth, which must ever be enthroned in the 
hearts of men, while there are good affections 
there to do it homage. Warm admiration, 
earnest gratitude, tender sympathy, unshaken 
loyalty, "holy hope and high humility," — all 
the virtues and sentiments which the Prince 
of Peace has called around him and appointed 
to honor, — form his permanent court ; and be- 
fore its spiritual splendor oriental magnificence 
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grows dim. Jesus is and forever must be en- 
throned in the human breast. " Of his king- 
dom there shall be no end ; " for it is a spirit- 
ual kingdom, and he himself is ever present to 
administer it. Centuries have no effect on the 
brightness of his lineaments. Purely, freshly, 
do love and faith behold him now, as they bow 
before him ; and thus they ever will behold 
him, when marble statues are defaced, and 
palaces are ruins and dust. 

I will mention but one more element of 
Christianity, inherent in its nature and insep- 
arable from it, which gives assurance of its 
perpetuity. It is the doctrine, the promise, 
the principle of immortal life. This is brought 
to light in the gospel. It stands first among 
the glad tidings. It is clearly proclaimed ; it 
is strongly proved. It is encumbered by no 
degrading superstitions. It is the high and 
pure sanction of a high and pure morality. It 
addresses itself to those hopes which are al- 
ways listening for good news from the better 
country ; to that longing after immortality 
which is a longing of man's nature. The 
news having been distinctly told, and strik- 
ingly confirmed, is it likely that it will ever 
be forgotten or discredited? Possessing the 
knowledge which they have longed for, will 
men ever let it go ? The heavens having been 
opened to them, will they ask to have them 
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shut up ? Or will they close their eyes to the 
light which is pouring down ? Having this 
hope, sure and steadfast, will they soon, or can 
they ever, relinquish it? First, they must 
change their nature. 

I need not be told of the infidelity which is 
abroad. I hear it with regret, but without 
fear. Infidelity has always been abroad, either 
in disguise or openly. I know that some men 
will hurt themselves, and poison themselves, 
and throw away their best possessions, and 
scoff at the holiest feelings of their nature. 
But I also know that they cannot persuade 
their fellow-men to follow their example. I 
also know, that, while there exists among men 
a reverence for what is high and holy, and a 
hope of happiness beyond the reach of acci- 
dent and death, this reverence will continue 
to seek the instructions, and this hope to ac- 
cept the promises and rest on the proofs, of the 
gospel of Christ ; and this will be so, notwith- 
standing some unfortunate persons have di- 
vested themselves of reverence and cast away 
hope. Go and ask the son or the daughter 
where the parent is who nursed their helpless 
infancy, and sung to their childhood amidst its 
sunshines and showers, and loved, counselled, 
suffered, and still forgave; ask them where 
that parent is, now that the face of father or 
mother is seen no more. They will say, In 
11 
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heaven ! Ask the parents where that child is 
whom they so lately held and led by the hand, 
listening to its fresh wonder, cheered by its 
cheerfulness, and taught by its questionings 
and its purity. They may not be able to 
speak, but they will look upwards, and their 
hearts will answer, In heaven! There they 
have placed its image ; there they see it smil- 
ing brightly upon them, in the labors of the 
day and in the silent watches of the night; 
and all the hundred hands of impiety and un- 
belief cannot tear it down. Nor can they take 
from the weary pilgrim the hope of his rest, 
from the traveller the sight of his home, from 
the virtuous and the lovers of virtue the pros- 
pect of a better world. 

In such foundations as these the structure of 
our religion is laid ; and they are as firm as the 
everlasting hills, and firmer. All this faith and 
hope in God, in virtue, in Christ, in heaven; 
all this love of what is greatest and most wor- 
thy, is not to be exchanged on a sudden for 
what is nothing at best. When I fear for 
Christianity, it will be after I have despaired 
of everything spiritual and everything good. 
When I behold the beauty of the light, and 
the fitness of the eye to receive and rejoice in 
it, I no more fear that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness will set in shadows, than that the burning 
centre of our planetary system will fall from 
the skies. 
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"He shall reign over the house of Jacob for- 

er, and of his kingdom there shall be no 

d." Other kingdoms shall change and per- 

1 ; other governments shall be destroyed ; the 

1 sound of crushing thrones has not ceased ; 

ey have been falling in our own times all 

ound us, and others will fall in the times that 

e coming after us. The kingdom of Christ 

not dependent upon them, and will not fall 

ith them. Nor will it pass away, though 

me of the forms and institutions which men 

tve connected with it should be laid aside. 

hese things are not the substance of Christi- 

dty, and Christianity cannot be disturbed by 

eir alteration. He who considers the founda- 

ons of the Messiah's kingdom, will see that 

ley do not consist in these things, but are 

le same with the foundations of the eternal 

hrone. " Thy throne, O God, is forever and 

>ver; the sceptre of thy kingdom is* a right 

Jceptre." 

December 25, 1832. 



SERMON XV. 



INDEPENDENCE ON HUMAN SYMP. 

And yet I am not alone, because the Father is w 
John xvi. 32. 

No sublimer moral spectacle can 1 
sented to the sight of men than that 
who, though he should be deprived of 
usual supports of friendship and sympat 
fells not, because he is spiritually uph 
one who, though in the path of duty 
deserted' by all visible companions, ye 
not, falters not, because he is then 1 
into closer communion with the Al 
Spirit and All-sufficient Friend ; of or 
when left alone, is yet not alone, am 
plains not of defection and loneliness, 1 
One, whom he knows to be his Father, 
him. Such a spectacle is brought befor 
the words of the text. 

Jesus was not insensible to human 
thies. He loved all mankind, and he 
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ur love. He loved his disciples, and loved 
!m unto the end. The end was now just 
hand ; and his whole parting discourse to 
m and prayer for them prove how ten- 
ly he loved them. Of all who had ever 
owed him, these eleven only remained, on 
t night when he was betrayed ; and he 
jsaw that their allegiance would not stand 
last trial, but that they would forsake him 
he impending hour of darkness. " Behold 

hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye 
11 be scattered, every man to his own, and 
II leave me alone." Think you that Jesus 
> indifferent to the failure of those friends 
Dm he had chosen out of the whole world ? 
was not indifferent to it ; he felt it keenly ; 
ontributed to the bitterness of the cup which 
was about to drain ; but he could not per- 

it to overcome him ; he was sustained by 
her sympathies; he felt the presence of a 
ier power. " And yet I am not alone, 
ause the Father is with me." 

would inculcate from this passage a due 
ependence on human sympathy ; not a dis- 
ard of it, but an independence on it, a power 
doing without it ; a power which must exist 
bin us, and must come down, with every 
er good and perfect gift, from above. It is 
possible that we should disregard this sym- 
;hy of our fellow-men. It would not be well 
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that we should. The desire of it is one of the 
primary wants of our being. The comfort and 
happiness to be derived from it are inestimable. 
But still we must learn to do without it. We 
must so train and discipline ourselves, that, if it 
should fail us, if it should be withdrawn from 
us, we may not droop and mourn as utterly 
forlorn and helpless, but gather up our own 
strength and go forward, trusting in that 
strength, because it is given us from God. 

We must learn to be superior to the need of 
human sympathy, for this very reason, that if 
we do not, occasions and seasons will come 
when the support of that sympathy will be 
refused to us, and when we shall consequently 
be left alone, wholly alone, and shall fall. 
This is not mere supposition or remote proba- 
bility. Hardly a life, among the vast number 
of human lives, is without such occasions and 
seasons. They occur to our experience and 
observation continually, and they occur in great 
variety. 

You have an end in view, an important 
moral end. You see it clearly, and you tell 
your vision. You apprehend the means which 
are requisite to accomplish or promote that end, 
and you propose those means to the favor and 
adoption of other men. But the end which 
you see so clearly, they do not see at all ; or, if 
they see it, they do not see its importance. 
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The means which you propose call for too 
luch exertion, or for some personal sacrifice 
rhich they are not disposed to make, even if 
hey see your end, and acknowledge in some 
egree its importance. Your views are not 
mbraced. Your efforts are not seconded. 
r ou meet with no sympathy. Do you feel 
lone? Do you experience within yourself 
ae heart-sinkings of a deserted and desolate 
lan ? In a measure and for a time you do. 
r ou cannot help feeling so. You are consti- 
lted to feel so. But if you have foreseen this 
isappointment as possible, and have guarded 
ourself against its effects ; if you have accus- 
)med yourself to a spiritual independence and 
ditude, you will not give up that end, you 
rill pursue it with such aid as you can obtain, 
nd as far as possible without aid. You will be 
snsible of internal aid and companionship ; 
nd with that strength you will bear up against 
verted looks, against cold words, against sneers 
nd ridicule, against the despondent pleadings 
f your own solitary affections ; and you will 
ersevere, longing for human sympathy, and 
et able to go on, and determined to go on, 
/ithout it. 

Again ; a subject interests your feelings as 
r ou have no reason or right to expect it can 
nterest the feelings of other men. They do 
lot sympathize with you, simply because they 
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cannot sympathize with you. The subject is 
one which is brought before you, or which is 
connected with you in a manner which natu- 
rally gives it a charm or a value, or, on the 
other hand, a pain or discomfort, with which 
others are not affected. What will you do? 
You want the sympathy of your neighbors. 
But you cannot force their sympathy. Sympa- 
thy is not controlled by the laws of force. It 
must be yielded spontaneously, or not at all. 
From the circumstances of the case, it cannot 
now be yielded spontaneously, because your 
neighbors cannot feel as you feel, and therefore 
you cannot have it. What will you do ? Will 
you complain ? Then you will make yourself 
more unhappy than before, and without accom- 
plishing your desire. Will you assume an in- 
difference yourself toward the subject which 
excites you and does not excite others ? This 
perhaps you ought not to do, even if you can; 
or perhaps cannot do, at any rate, on account 
of your inevitable relations with it. You must 
stand in your own strength, and stand alone. 
You must be content to superintend and guide 
your own feelings, and enjoy or suffer them 
without communication, because you cannot 
reasonably demand that others should share 
them. 

Suppose, again, that the sympathy of others 
ought to be given you, and yet is not, through 
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ieir fault, their obtuseness, their frivolity, or 
teir cruelty. Here there is blame attaching 

them, but the same duty and necessity of 
dependence incumbent upon you. Your 
ity plainly is, not to despair because there 
a want of proper feeling in the world, or in 
>ur neighborhood, but to maintain yourself 
i your own sense of right, and your own in- 
vidual relations, trusts, and responsibilities. 
r hether your neighbors are right or wrong, 
hether their conduct in respect to you is jus- 
iable or unjustifiable, one thing is certain, 
at they do not join you, that they do not go 
ong with you, that they leave you alone. It 

yours to determine whether this solitude is 

be supplied, and how. 

Suppose another case, and one which is 
)t uncommon. You have suffered some loss, 
►me great loss. The burden of your grief is 
iavy upon you. You seek to have it allevi- 
ed. Your situation calls for sympathy, and 
)u receive sympathy. But you do not re- 
ave so much as you require, so much as you 
ippose to be your due, so much as your ex- 
tement craves. You find that the sympathy 
^pressed is unsatisfying ; consoles you not ; 
lpports you not ; leaves you still in a manner 
lone. This is not always because there is a 
''ant of a good disposition to console you to 
he utmost, but sometimes because your friends 
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lack the ability to put their sympathy into the 
most effective and consoling form, and some- 
times because any form of sympathy must ap- 
pear tame to your excited sensibilities, must 
feel cold to your warmly bleeding heart. Ac- 
cuse not your friends of apathy. Charge them 
not with want of feeling. If they do not pos- 
sess feeling, your accusations will not give it to 
them. If they do possess it, your reproaches 
will add to their unhappiness, without alleviat- 
ing your own. How can they feel as much as 
you do yourself? And even if they should 
feel as much, or even more, and should express 
their feeling in the strongest and best chosen 
terms, neither their words nor their tears could 
restore to you what you had lost, or fill up the 
void in your bosom. Human sympathy of the 
most perfect character has a limited operation. 
It cannot do everything. Bless it for what it 
does, and demand not of it impossibilities or 
miracles. Bring your mind to the conclusion, 
that there are woes which it cannot fully re- 
lieve ; burdens which it cannot lift away from 
off your spirit ; occasions when it must leave 
you comparatively alone, and when you must 
be made aware of its insufficiency, and aware 
of the need of something else, something 
mightier, something holier, for support and 
consolation. 

Another reason which may be proposed for 
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the cultivation of independence on human 
sympathy is its intrinsic dignity and propriety, 
which are so manifest that they always com- 
mand respect, and win a favor at last which is 
denied to a weak and importunate dependence. 
What is the consequence of a person's contin- 
ually and beseechingly throwing himself upon 
the sympathies even of his friends ? He wears 
out those sympathies. They cannot supply 
his incessant demands. They grow weary in 
the thankless task of bearing or endeavoring 
to bear the troubles of one who does little or 
nothing to bear his own troubles. There is an 
aspect of mendicancy in his conduct, which is 
felt to be troublesome, and which rather repels 
than secures the best regards of friendship and 
offices of charity. Whereas a person who is 
careful not to intrude his sorrows on the atten- 
f tion of others is respected for his manliness, 
and loved for his good sense and forbearance ; 
and fully gains the sympathy for which he 
does not beg. Sympathies flow in upon such a 
*nan, in free tides, from all affectionate hearts. 
Sooner or later they will flow in upon him. If 
there are no walls of prejudice about him, to 
check their access, they will flow in at once ; 
but in spite of all obstacles they will reach him 
at last ; they will reach and surround the man 
who has shown that he has deserved them, and 
that he can, when they are withheld or refused, 
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live and be refreshed and sustained without 
them. It is an unquestionable fact, that the 
most generous and ample sympathy rendered 
by man is not rendered till the object of it has 
proved himself to be superior to it ; not coldly 
or arrogantly superior to it, but so fortified, so 
maintained by an inward might, that he is no 
needy dependent upon it. One powerful con- 
sideration, therefore, for the cultivation of in- 
dependence on human sympathy is, that the 
best sympathy is finally given to independence. 
A bright example of this truth is the once de- 
serted Saviour. What a crowd of sympathies, 
what a countless pilgrimage of affections, now 
flock about him, on that loneliest spot in his 
whole life, where he was betrayed, denied, and 
forsaken of men. All the sympathy which 
has been rendered to all the greatest and wisest 
of our race, is not to be mentioned in com- 
parison with that unreckoned and inconceiv- 
able amount which goes forth from age to age, 
and hangs round the image of the despised 
and crucified ; — of him, who, in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, in the Hall of Pilate, on the 
Mount of Calvary, was left alone, and yet was 
not alone, because the Father was with him. 

Do you ask how this independence, so indis- 
pensable, so honorable, is to be acquired? I 
refer you again to that example. I refer you 
to the words of the text. Jesus, though left 
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alone, was not alone, because the Father was 
with him. He did not sink in the time of his 
desertion, because he was upheld of God. He 
could spare the company, and pardon the de- 
fection of his disciples, because he could resort 
to the all-sufficient source of love and light and 
mercy. 

Where he resorted, we must also resort ; 
and where he found strength, there must we 
find it also, for it is to be found nowhere else. 
When I have spoken of internal strength, I 
have intended no strength which belongs to a 
man's own nature, and originates in his own 
self; for I do not believe in the sufficiency of 
any such strength for the trying emergencies 
of his condition. 

" Man's wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone ; 
An angel even would be weak, 
Who trusted in his own." 

There is a proud and hard self-confidence, 
^hich will, to outward appearance, bear a man 
**p through much tribulation and desolateness. 
&ut there is no comfort, no relief, no refresh- 
ment, in such endurance and struggling. The 
*eal and consoling strength can only come 
ftrom above ; can only be given from God ; can 
Only be imparted by the conviction that God 
is present, that God hears, sees, pities, and will 
Reward. The want of human sympathy is 
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only to be supplied by communion with the 
Holy and Eternal Spirit. The defects, the 
insufficiency of human sympathy, are only to 
be remedied by an abiding and religious sense 
of the fulness and perfection of that love and 
care with which an Almighty Father watches 
over his children. You can never feel isolated 
or deserted, if you have accustomed yourself 
to heavenly companionship. Whatever your 
sorrows, whatever your loneliness may be, in 
whatever way you may be disappointed or for- 
saken, a practical faith that the mightiest of 
all beings, that the wisest and best of all 
beings, is ever near you, fills up the void, 
and surrounds you with an eternal sympathy. 

u Who is alone, if God be nigh? 

Who shall repine at loss of friends, 
While he has One of boundless power, 

Whose constant kindness never ends ; 
Whose presence felt enhances joy, 

Whose love can stop the flowing tear, 
And cause upon the darkest cloud 

The pledge of mercy to appear? " 

Withdraw not from men ; but draw nearer 
and more near every day unto God. Repel not 
human sympathies ; slight not the expressions* 
of human kindness, however imperfect and in- 
adequate they may be ; break not with rudeness 
a single tie, though it have no more substance 
and strength than a gossamer thread, which 
connects you with your brethren: but cultiL- 
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irate, above and before all, those sentiments 
y£ piety which render the presence of God a 
reality to your spirit, and make him your Fa- 
ier and your Friend. Then you will not 
complain of the want of human sympathy, for 
jrou will be possessed of a love which is infi- 
nitely better. Then you will not be hurt by 
the seeming chilliness and insufficiency of that 
sympathy, because you will be convinced that 
everything human must be imperfect, and be- 
cause you will be satisfied with the sufficiency 
of God. Then you will have communion and 
sympathy with Jesus Christ, who loved all men 
most deeply at that very hour when he was 
forsaken of all men, and who, when forsaken 
and alone, yet was not alone, because the Fa- 
tter was with him. 

June 5, 1836. 



SERMON XVI. 



CHRIST OUR FELLOW-SUFFERER. 



my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.— 
Matt, xx vi. 39. 



To some most serious Christians, the passage 
which I have announced as my text has seemed 
big with difficulty. They are accustomed to 
view all the words and actions of Jesus through 
the medium of a preconceived metaphysical 
theory or system, by which he is indeed mistily 
and vaguely magnified to their imaginations, 
but rendered distant to their understandings, 
and uncertain to their hearts. It has militated 
with their apprehensions of the nature and dig- 
nity of the Saviour, that he should sue to escape 
from suffering ; that, when the figure of the 
cross was presented to him, distinct and near, 
he should pray that a door might be opened 
through which he might flee from it; that, 
when the cup of a bitter death was held close 
to his lips, he should supplicate his Father that 
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t might be withdrawn from them. Here is 
he difficulty, — that one of eternal dignity 
hould be afraid of pain and death ; and much 
las been said and invented to explain the scrip- 
ural statement. 

But there is no difficulty in this portion of 
ur Lord's history, if we will set our theories 
side, and read it with our sincere and natural 
Sections. Then we shall find that it is con- 
istent, worthy, and true as it stands, without 
xplanation or apology. Then we shall find 
hat there is nothing in it incompatible with 
he proper dignity of the Saviour, or with that 
emper of devout and filial submission which 
fas so leading a feature of his character. We 
hall find that it is full of harmony and full 
>f instruction. 

Let us consider the passage as it is simply 
)resented to us. If I read it with my heart 
>pen, I perceive how naturally the ejaculation 
)roke from our Saviour's lips, under the cir- 
sumstances in which he was placed, the crisis 
n his mission to which he had come ; and it so 
ouches me, so addresses itself, as it rises to 
leaven, to corresponding emotions within me, 
hat I bless the evangelist for having recorded 
t. My own human nature owns a sympathy 
n it, and derives a support from it, which it 
:ould not have owned in any exhibition of in- 
lifference to suffering, and could not have 

12 
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derived from any words of excited heroism. 
Alone, the dark hour advancing, his friends 
sleeping, his enemies watching, seizure and tor- 
ture at hand, his brow presses the damp soil of 
the garden, and the midnight silence is broken 
by his earnest prayer, " O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ! " This is 
nature and this is truth. I ask not whether 
it accords with a divine nature, or with an 
angelic nature ; I feel that it accords with my 
nature, and enters into communion with my 
nature, and is of much more service to my 
spirit than anything stoical or foreign from my 
nature could have been. I feel that even the 
feebleness of my nature, in its seasons of oppres- 
sion and sorrow, is spoken to and sympathet- 
ically comforted by these imploring words of 
my Lord. Here is a perfect nature, speaking 
precisely as my own nature would be impelled 
to utter itself in prospect of great trial ; and 
by this fellowship I am assured and soothed, 
and am taught that my feebleness, or what may 
be termed so, is not sinful, but, being implanted 
by the Author of my nature, has its good ends 
and its saving purposes. It was, indeed, through 
suffering, felt as it is felt by ourselves, that the 
perfection of our Saviour's nature received 
its holiest crown ; according to the Scripture 
which assures us that he "was made perfect 
through suffering." And it is probably in 
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eference to this very scene of his agony in the 
larden of Gethsemane, that the author of the 
Ipistle to the Hebrews speaks, when he says of 
im, " Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
ad offered up prayers and supplications with 
;rong crying and tears unto him that was able 
) save him from death, and was heard in that 
e feared ; though he were a Son, yet learned 
e obedience by the things which he suffered ; 
rid being made perfect, he became the author 
f eternal salvation unto all them that obey* 
im. 

Jesus did not court death nor choose pain, 
le makes no boast, sends forth no challenge, 
low different is this simplicity from the de- 
ortment of some of his followers in circum- 
tances of extremity, who have gone beyond 
leir master, and plunged into extravagance 
nd fanaticism. Compare these words of his 
ith the words of some of those martyrs who 
ifFered in his cause. His deprecate agony; 
leirs invite it. They have rushed to the cross 

• the stake with a mad joy; they have even 
»orted with their awful situation in wild words 
'jest. Place their reported sayings by the 
ie of his supplication in Gethsemane, and 
dge whether the former resemble the latter, 

• are countenanced by it. I say not that all 
hrist's faithful witnesses have in this manner 
tceeded. I reverence the noble army of mar- 
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tyrs, many of whom have confessed and suf- 
fered as became their cause in all things. Nor 
do I mean to say that there is no nature and 
not a dash of truth in the enthusiastic bearing 
and expressions of those who have smiled at 
death and saluted him ; for I charge not even 
these with hypocrisy. But the nature which 
they have exhibited is an excited, goaded, intox- 
icated nature ; and if they have been true to 
nature, they have been true to the pride of 
nature and to its capacity of high excitation. 
They have thus shown me, indeed, that there 
is something lofty even in the errors of my 
nature, when the original impulse is given by 
a good cause. But they have afforded me no 
proper example. How could they, when their 
example has deviated so far from that of our 
common Lord ? They have offered me no en- 
during sympathy and no steady support ; for I 
can hold no enduring sympathy with a fitful 
outbreak of zeal and daring, which my com- 
posed mind cannot approve, and to which my 
own nature may not at any time be equal ; and 
I can derive no steady support from declara- 
tions which have been prompted by doubtful 
motives, by earth-born passion as largely as by 
heaven-born faith. 

And when I search to the bottom of this 
matter, I arrive at the conclusion that no 
well-balanced, unexaggerated, human nature 
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or being can ever despise, or be indifferent to, 
loss, shame, pain, and death ; that is, can ever 
despise or be indifferent to them absolutely 
and unconditionally. It can be so sustained 
as to rise superior to them, and it may prefer 
them, vastly prefer them as alternatives ; but 
it must always avoid them for their own single 
Bakes, it must always escape from them if it 
can, if it can consistently with honor, self- 
respect, obedience to principle and to God. 
That which is bitter is bitter, and can only 
be sweetened to the imagination by being 
compared with something which is more bitter, 
or by being presented as the only means of 
attaining that which is sweet and good and 
essentially desirable. Suffering is suffering ; 
and you cannot teach human nature to be 
indifferent to it, because he who made it has 
made it susceptible of suffering. And here 
it is that I feel the value of my Saviour's 
prayer. Jesus sympathizes with me when I 
shrink from the prospect of pain ; for there 
'Was an hour when he shrunk from it himself, 
and, in extreme distress, begged to be deliv- 
ered from it, if it were possible. There was 
*io show of bravery in him, when the sweat 
dropped from him like blood, and he cried 
amidst the gloom of that last night, cried out 
that the cup might be taken away ; and this 
assures me, that no show of bravery is required 
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of me in the hour of iny distress, and that 
I am guilty of no improper weakness, and 
prefer no undutiful petition, when I am sub- 
dued and melted, and pray that the dreaded 
pangs may be spared me. I find him near 
to me in the valley of tears and sorrows, not 
rebuking me, but sanctifying my sad appeals, 
and permitting me to borrow his own words 
in making my petition. I love him for his 
simple, undisguised, unmingled truth ; I love 
him for taking on himself my nature so en- 
tirely ; for not only teaching me and arming 
me, but weeping with me and even fearing 
with me. And loving him in this wise, and 
comforted by his sympathy when I weep and 
fear, I am better prepared to follow and imi- 
tate him when he submits, endures, and tri- 
umphs. Reassured in my trembling and yet 
importunate griefs, by hearing him exclaim, 
" O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me," I am the more ready to pur- 
sue his prayer, and add, " Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt." 

My friends, we are continually praying, all 
of us, that the cup may pass from us. He 
who fears that illness may break up his cher- 
ished plans, and cast a lasting shadow over his 
temporal prospects ; he who fears that the 
fluctuating elements, or the fickle times, or 
the more fickle purposes of men, may reduce 
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im and his family to narrow and depend- 
at poverty ; he who fears that the confidence 
'hich he has reposed is misplaced and abused, 
ad that one whom he had called friend will 
etray him ; he who fears that death has 
ome upon him unawares and prematurely, 
3 snatch him away from all his hopes and 
ibors, and from those who love him and 
ook to him with intense observance ; all they 
vho fear that they may be presently called 
o abide some great agony of flesh or spirit, 
rill pray in agony that, if it be possible, the 
top may pass from them. And who will for- 
rid or check the prayer ? Not the Author 
rod Finisher of our faith ; not he who prayed 
rith his face on the ground in Gethsemane ; 
lot Jesus. 

The once blooming and light-hearted child 
s lying pale on its little bed. To the anx- 
ous questioning of its parents the physician 
las returned a grave and dubious reply. They 
ook on its face with a feeling which never 
hot through their hearts till now, and with 
ill the earnestness of him who prayed in the 
prden, they pray that the dear blossom may 
>e spared to them. O Father ! if it be possi- 
)le, if it be possible, let this cup pass from us ! 
iVe would hold the child thou hast given us 
ret longer in our arms ; we would warm him 
pet longer in our bosoms ; we would listen to 
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his voice, watch over his opening intellect, 
nurse him into maturity, lead him into life! 
O Father, if it be possible ! Who will in- 
terrupt tliem in their prayer? who will chide 
them for it ? Not Jesus. 

A friend has been by our side through 
many a varied year, participating with us in 
every care, helping us to bear every burden, 
rejoicing in our joy, and wounded by our 
sorrow. As he is still engaged in kindly 
offices, his countenance becomes altered, and 
shows that the summons is issued for his re- 
moval, and that the might of the last hoars 
is upon him. The past rises before us, bring- 
ing looks, words, and deeds of affection and 
devotedness, and we can hardly support the 
thought that these are never more to be re- 
peated, but now there is to be an end of all. 
Our reason and our religion will acknowledge 
that the separation is wisely ordered by him 
who holds our times in his hand, but our 
human nature will first cry out, " O my Fa* 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ! " And who will arrest the cry ? Not 
Jesus. 

Surely, it is among the greatest of our priv- 
ileges, that, in seasons of mortal weakness* 
we have the sympathy of him who was strong 
to conquer death and the grave ; that, when 
the cup of disappointment, or bereavement, or 
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udden fear, is brought to our lips, and we 
>ray to have it removed, we may be conscious 
>f the sympathy of the well beloved Son, who 
>rayed that the cup might also pass from him. 
3ut if we would experience all the advantage 
)f our Saviour's sympathy, let us proceed and 
inish his prayer. Let us add, with a resig- 
nation as humble as our pleading was fervent, 
* Nevertheless, not as we will, but as thou 
urilt." If it be not the will of God that our 
request, whatever it may be, and however 
argent we may be in offering it, should be 
granted, then it is impossible, and it is our 
>art to submit. If it be not his will to com- 
ply with our desires, it is not best that they 
ihould be complied with ; it is neither for our 
good nor for the good of others ; in fine, it 
8 not right ; and therefore our submission 
ihould be sincere, and even cheerful, though 
Dur prayer was importunate and sorrowful. 
If we would pray with Jesus, we must pray 
with the same temper of final and complete 
resignation which animated his prayer, with 
the same deep conviction that the will of our 
Father is eternal justice, and infinite wisdom, 
and infinite mercy, and therefore not only 
must, but ought to be done. After we have 
prayed to be spared, and are shown in the 
event that we cannot be, then it becomes us 
to drain the cup as he did, with patience and 
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fortitude and charity like his. Thus and 
thus only are we to enter fully into his sym- 
pathies. He prayed in Gethsemane that the 
cup of suffering and death might pass from 
him ; and thrice he prayed so ; but each time 
he also prayed that his Father's will might 
be done ; and when he came to Calvary, and 
the cup was held to him, did he not drink 
it ? Who ever suffered with equal constancy, 
with equal dignity ? Nor did he at any in- 
tervening time endeavor to escape from pain 
or death by any means which were incon- 
sistent with truth, love, obedience, and duty. 
This was to him impossible ; and it should 
be so to us. 

We learn, then, from this part of our Sav- 
iour's example, how truly and entirely the 
tenderest susceptibility to pain, and the most 
intense desire to be saved from it, may consist 
with the holiest resignation and the firmest 
courage and fortitude. We learn that, though 
our nature may be shaken to its foundations, 
our virtuous principles must not yield a hair; 
that no prospect of suffering is to move us 
from the right ; that no presence of suffering 
is to overcome our faith, our duty, our piety. 
We are not called to disguise the appre- 
hensions and quailings of our nature ; for 
Jesus did not disguise his ; but in the same 
simplicity, the same directness of spirit, we 
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ire to dare, in the path of evident duty and 
God's commandment, we are to dare and en- 
dure all to the end. 

And having learned, in much tribulation 
and by solemn experience, the great value of 
our Saviour's sympathy, it will become us to 
hold our spirits in readiness to go forth and 
meet him at all times ; to sympathize with 
him who has so effectually sympathized with 
us ; to serve him who has liberated and saved 
us. In many ways this sympathy is to be 
manifested : by the faithful deference which 
appeals to his decisions, and is satisfied with 
them and thankful for them ; by the suscepti- 
bility which is alive to the abuses of his name 
and the perversions of his cause ; by the duti- 
ful observance which enters into his mind, and 
adopts his views, and looks on mankind with 
those same eyes of earnest and unaffected 
benevolence. He is not worthy to resort to 
the sympathy of Jesus, who rudely questions 
his instructions, coarsely discusses his claims, 
and, most irreverently reversing the relation 
between them, calls into judgment his Judge. 
He is not worthy to resort to the sympathy 
of Jesus, who is careless whether men believe 
in him and obey him, or not; who feels no 
emotion when his name, at which every knee 
should bow, is mentioned with slight or dis- 
honor ; who is indifferent to the advancement 
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of his cause and spread of his religion. . 
especially is he not worthy to resort to 
blessed sympathy, who is not melted at 
thought, that it was for him that Christ ^ 
prayed, and suffered, and does not faith! 
resolve that his sins shall not crucify the 1 
afresh, and that he will live his true disc 
in repentance and a holy life. By humi 
by affectionate reverence, by hearty service 
love unfeigned, do we enter into the mind 
heart of the Saviour, and render back to 
our sympathy, in free though poor return 
his. Then may we go to him at all times 
the path of this admitted communion, in ti 
of depression, of fear, of anguish, and we s 
surely be received and comforted. 

November 5, 181 
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SEEING THE DEPARTED. 

A little while, and ye shall not see me ; and again a little 
*bile, and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father. — 
^n xvi. 16. 

No wonder that the disciples were perplexed 
by these asseverations of their Master, and 
Could not tell what he said. His going away 
from them through the gate of death, before 
he had manifested himself to the world after 
Iheir ideas of the Messiah's glory, was an event 
which hardly any form of words could make 
them realize. How it was that in a little while 
they should not see him, not see him at the 
very period when they looked to see him in 
:he true light of his triumphant splendor ; and 
igain how it was that when they did see him, 
t should be because he went to his Father, 
hey could not comprehend. 

The explanation came with the death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of their Lord. When 
hey had received the Spirit, and had become 
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spiritual, then they perceived the actual and 
spiritual sense of these words, and of others 
which had been equally unintelligible to them 
before. A little while only after he was thus 
tenderly conversing with them, his form and 
countenance were disfigured by base and cruel 
usage, he was crucified most ignominiously, he 
was laid in the tomb, and hid from the sight of 
his disciples. They saw him not. The light 
of hope and of his presence were equally ex- 
tinct. The fires of pride and ambition were 
put out. They were left in darkness. He, in 
whom they had trusted as the Redeemer of Is- 
rael, had been taken away before he had, in 
their view, even commenced the work of re- 
demption. It was as if they had been sud- 
denly struck blind. Night was upon their 
senses, and dismay and confusion in their 
hearts, concealing from them the way of Je- 
sus. He was dead, and they did not see him. 
But again a little while, at the end of three 
days only, and they did see him, in the midst 
of them, as before, and more clearly, more 
truly than before. And though he again left 
them at his ascension, they still saw him, be- 
cause he went to his Father. From that time 
forth they always saw him, with the distinct 
vision of faith, at the right hand of God. 
They never lost sight of him more. They 
are with him, and they see him now. 
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The above cited passage of gospel history 
is led me to the consideration of the two 
Ilowing topics : the sudden disappearance of 
ir best blessings to the eye of sense, and 
eir perpetuity and immortality in the sight 

faith and religion. 

" What is this that he saith, A little while ? 
3 cannot tell what he saith." Thus whispers 
e unenlightened, unrenewed human heart. 

little while! Is it for a little while that 
ese joys, these gifts, these friends, my pleas- 
it time, my smiling fortune, the wisdom 
[rich leads me, the careful love which pro- 
des for me, the innocence which delights me, 
e sympathy which constantly, though almost 
iperceptibly, warms and cheers me, even as 
e patient sun ripens the fruit, — is it for a 
tie while only that these are to be mine ? I 
e no marks of decay, no symptoms of dis- 
se, no indications of vanishing, among them, 
look for their increase, for their maturity, 
>t their blight, not their destruction. What 
this that the monitor, the preacher saith, A 
tie while ? Oh no ! it is for a long, long 
bile, surely, that I shall keep and enjoy them. 
And then comes the shadow, the blight, the 
parture. The blessing disappears suddenly ; 
ddenly to us, because we thought it was to 
ly indefinitely with us. However long we 
d possessed it, we feel that it was only for a 
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little while. Days shrink into minutes, and 
years into hours. that while we had it, we 
had valued it more, improved it more. But 
now it is vanished, and we see it not. It ap- 
pears not to our eyes among the providences of 
God. It was, and quickly it was not. That 
is all. Friends go away, and we are slow to 
ask whither they are gone ; but sorrow fills our 
hearts, because they go so unexpectedly and so 
soon, and because we do not see them. We 
are unprepared to lose them, and we feel and 
speak as if we had really lost them. It had 
never been promised us that we should retain 
them for any length of time. A little while, a 
little while only, is the allotted duration of that 
which is mortal, and the warning of this truth 
is fairly written and proclaimed, and perpet- 
ually repeated. Did we ever see any sublu- 
nary enjoyment last so long as to appear longer 
than a little while to him who held it? Do not 
young children fall from the tree of life like 
blossoms ? Youths and maidens, do they not 
one year stand among us crowned with bloom 
and freshness as with flowers, and the next, are 
not the only flowers near them those which 
are growing on their graves ? And yet we 
are unprepared. There is a voice, as explicit 
as the words of Jesus to his disciples, constantly 
telling us, A little while, and ye shall not see 
the delight of your eyes, — but we understand 
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credit it with no more readiness than 
id ; and when the saying is fulfilled, we 
much disappointed and disturbed as they 

and while we are thus disappointed, 
earthly hopes and thoughts, fears and 
1 alone, are in our hearts, we do not see 
st objects of our love. They are gone ; 
erely gone to another place, but gone 
y away, vanished, perished. We no 
see them among existing things ; and if 
ian faith comes not into our hearts with 
st-dispelling light, we never see them 

it is one of God's purposes in taking 

away, that we shall see them again, 

1 truer and more satisfying aspects than 

"Again a little while, and ye shall 

e, because I go to the Father." God 

have us know that nothing truly lives, 
lat which lives with him, and to him. 
lost effectual teacher of this knowledge 
th. Death compels us to look some- 

for consolation, and we perceive that 
nly to be found in religion. The loss 
it is transitory leads us to an acquaint- 
rith that which is enduring. In a little 
we learn how vain it was to have cal- 
1 on the abiding of that which must go 

or to be surprised or offended at the 

departure of that which had told us 
13 
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that it was going soon. Life spreads out be- 
fore us far beyond the earthly confines within 
which we had bounded it, and ends only in 
God the Father, in whom it first began. And 
then we see that all our times are and ever 
shall be in his hand. Then our blessings re- 
appear, each one surrounded with a glory. In 
a little while the graves open, and the buried 
ones rise up, clothed with white and shining 
garments ; and they are now always in our 
sight, because they are with their Father and 
our Father. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which we see 
the departed without the intervention of relig- 
ion and the enlightening process of faith. It 
is an act of memory which brings them be- 
fore us in both our sleeping and waking hours, 
and the tenacity of affection which will not 
suffer their images to fade. We dream of them 
in the watches of the night ; and every place of 
their former presence, as we see it by the light 
of day, restores to us their presence again. 
But these visions, though there is a soothing, 
or, at least, a softening influence proceeding 
from them, are deeply melancholy in their 
main effect upon the mind, when not intro- 
duced and quickened by the faith which shows 
them in the care of the Father of spirits. 
They are shades only, thin and flitting shades ; 
and their " airy tongues " can say no more 
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than that those whose forms they are, are lost 
fcrever. There is something very touching 
the human affections, so touching that it 
las been copied and recopied, and engraved 
ipon mourning seals, in the thought which 
las supposed a voice asking among grass- 
rown tombs, " Where are they ? " — and an 
cho from those tombs returning for answer 
he single word, " Where ! " It is very touch- 
ig, because it is so very sad ; for no one will 
ay that there is any consolation in it, or any 
Christianity. It is the wailing of a tender, 
nd yet a blind and groping, a dark and faith- 
3ss heart. He who possesses the Christian 
ope, full of immortality, he who has perhaps 
ained that hope in the midst of sorrow and 
hrough the instrumentality, of death, will, in 
he same situation, forbear to arouse by a de- 
ponding question a desponding echo ; but he 
nil look up, and say, A little while, and I did 
lot see them, and again a little while, and I 
id see them, and I always see them, because 
hey have gone to their Father. 

Such a vision is not a vision of empty shades, 
nt of living souls, of living souls receiving 
ontinually new streams of life from the living 
rod ; and not only life, but holiness, which is 
he better life of heaven. Are we not all, all 
rho see those who are gone to the Father, sen- 
ible that there is an added beauty to the coun- 
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tenances, and an added excellence to the char- 
acters of those whom we thus see ? And this 
is, I am persuaded, not merely the fond sug- 
gestion of partiality, but an admonition of the 
very truth, a reflection of heavenly light upon 
their forms. Are they not better, purer, wiser 
than before, being now so near the Fountain? 
Having gone to their Father, are they not ho- 
lier than they could have been with us ? In 
his presence are not the virtuous sinless, the 
just made perfect, and the pious sainted ? We 
see then the reality, when we see a glory round 
them brighter than they wore on earth. The 
friend or relative who had on earth a few faults, 
and yet as few, perhaps, as mortal ever had, is 
now to the religious eye of our observant spirit 
without fault ; and we are not deceived, for it 
is really so. The child whom we regarded with 
tender, sometimes even with compassionate lov$ 
as we gazed upon it in its innocence and help- 
lessness, we still see as a child, after it has left 
a world in which it stayed a little while. Ita 
features, its stature, and its voice are still those 
of infancy, for we can only see it in these 
respects as it was when it went away. But 
is not our love now mingled with somewhat 
of reverence, a reverence different from that 
which we feel for purity alone, and such as 
we cannot feel for a child on earth ? And is 
there not deep truth also in this sentiment* 
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when we consider that the child is gone from 
its parents on earth, and lives with its Father 
in heaven ? 

It appears to me, that he who, without for- 
getting the duties which are required of him 
in his several relations here, yet lives, as a 
Christian should live, more and more in a spir- 
itual world, and sees the worthy ones who have 
departed, because they have gone to their Fa- 
ther, must feel richer in his spirit within him 
as, to outward appearance, he loses more. There 
is a period of mortal life at which the friends 
who are gone begin to bear a large proportion 
to those who remain, if they do not even out- 
number them. The Christian man beholds the 
heavenly company increase of those who wait 
for him. He finds himself living more in the 
past and less in the future time of his earthly 
life. He loses not his cheerfulness, but he 
is continually acquiring though tfulness. The 
bonds between heaven and him are multiply- 
ing. His faithful eye beholds, and his faithful 
heart records the lengthening train of the de- 
parted. And not only his nearest relatives and 
most intimate friends are on the register of his 
spirit, but those whose sweetness and worth he 
ias known from the communion of a few years 
>r months, or even from a few casual meetings, 
ire all added to the list as they put on immor- 
ality. Of these he thinks, and with these he 
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converses, with increasing frequency, and with 
a pleasure which the unbelieving and the doubt- 
ing cannot experience. As he lives on, the 
number of his earthly companions is every year 
decreasing, till perhaps they all go, and then 
what is there for him but to wait ? He will 
not grieve, but wait and hope. The departed 
are not a source of sorrow, but now his only 
solace and joy. In the cheerful words of an 
old poet, he may say, 

" They all are gone into a world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear." 

You perceive that this vision is necessarily 
and only the vision of a Christian faith and 
hope. The holy dead are seen, actually seen 
as real existences, because they go to the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. Every son and 
daughter of God, sent here for a little while, 
and saved from wandering, returns home to 
the Father. There they dwell, and there the 
faith which is confirmed in Christ will clearly 
see them. 

And the Captain of their salvation, the first- 
born from the dead, through whom we have 
this sight, shall not he also be seen by his dis- 
ciples ? Shall we not see the great friend b] 
whom the souls of our friends are seen ? I 
must be a strange and a cold faith which see 
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him not, which does not love to see him, and 
earnestly and affectionately to contemplate him. 
He should be viewed not only as the Teacher 
on earth, but as the Lord in heaven. He was 
on earth but a little while. He is risen, as- 
cended, gone to his Father ; and there he con- 
tinues his offices of supervision, and help, and 
mercy, and can never resign them till all is 
subdued. I am aware of nothing in any creed 
professedly Christian, — I am sure there is 
nothing in mine, — which forbids us to see our 
Lord as present and glorified, or to draw near 
to him in the solemn exercises of the spirit, or 
to lift up our hearts to him, if not in prayer as 
to the Supreme, yet in love and praise and ear- 
nest ejaculation, as to the well beloved and 
highly exalted Son, the Head of the Church 
below as of the Church above, through whom 
we have access to the Father, and who ever 
intercedes with the Father for us. And the 
vision of those departed saints who live with 
God can be only a full, and satisfying, and 
Christian vision when it presents them as fed 
by the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne, 
and led by him " unto living fountains of wa- 
ters." 

Mat 6, 1833. 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS. 

And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it 
upon his head, and a reed in his right hand; and they bowed 
the knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the 
Jews ! — Matt, xxvii. 29. 

Never but once did he whose kingdom wai 
of heaven and of the spirit appear with the 
outward insignia of royalty; and then they 
were forced upon him in mockery. Never but 
once did the Prince of Peace hold a visible 
sceptre in his hand ; and then it was a reed, 
with which his scoffing subjects smote him. 
Never but once did the King of Israel wear an 
earthly crown ; and then it was a crown of 
thorns, to pierce his sacred temples, and first 
shed that innocent and precious blood which 
soon was to flow more copiously on the igno- 
minious tree. 

Our sympathies are strongly interested in 
this scene ; and our feelings of compassion for 
the insulted sufferer, and of indignation against 
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e vile herd who so pitilessly abused him, are 
)used within us. And so they ought to be. 
e should be unworthy of the name of Chris- 
ns, and even of men, could we contemplate 
; bruised and wounded person of our out- 
;ed Master without being deeply moved ; 
ild we see merit thus rejected, holiness thus 
lated, the purest and most disinterested 
levolence thus shamefully rewarded, and 

serenest glory thus deridingly and pain- 
y crowned, without having all the generous 
sions of our nature excited in behalf of the 
sk and unresisting victim. 
Jut let us quiet these passions now, and put 
m to rest. Let the soul separate itself for 
rhile from them, and in calm abstraction 
ard this scene, with all its spiritual and 
*al associations, and then it will be seen to 

a fitting coronation. Yes ; that very 
wn of thorns, its points gilded with that 
•ed blood, will prove to be, apart from the 
elty, injustice, and ingratitude which placed 
lere, the most fitting circle for the brows 
Fesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. 
V^hat other crown would we wish to see 
•e ? Among all the wreaths and diadems 
ch have been fashioned by human love, 
liration, or servility, or assumed by human 
le or power, which would we select as 
thy to be bound on the Messiah's head ? 
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We have heard of crowns of flowers, wor 
on occasions of joy and festivity. Shall w 
cull one of these ? O leave them on the head 
of the gay and thoughtless. Leave them t 
bloom and breathe and wither. Such poor 
frail things would ill become the forehead o 
the King of Righteousness. We will no 
join with his enemies, and mock him too 
We will not mock the Man of Sorrows with t 
chaplet of flowers. It is true that he did no! 
come to forbid social pleasures, or to frown 
away one harmless delight from the abodes oi 
men. But it is also true that he came to 
restrain excess ; to denounce slothful indul- 
gence and voluptuousness ; to incite men to 
serious usefulness and duty, to moral diligence 
and watchfulness; to refine and exalt their 
pleasures, by redeeming them from the bondr 
age of sense, and uniting them with heavenly 
hope and holy love ; to give reality and satis- 
factoriness to their joys, by resting them oi 
secure foundations, and making them innocent 
spiritual, and thoughtful. This was an essen 
tial part of his mission. In performing it, wh< 
can say that he sought pleasure, as men ar 
apt to count pleasure ? Who can say that hi 
life was one of ease, that his pathway ra: 
through flowers ? The rough desert saw hi 
temptation and his victory ; the sad mountain 
knew his footsteps, and listened silently to hi 
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prayers. The devoted city and the grave of 
his friend bore witness to his tears. His 
whole life was a toil and a contest. From his 
rery birth, which was in a manger, his blood 
was thirsted for by jealous royalty. Before 
his ministry began, he labored in an humble 
occupation, subjected to his parents. While 
his ministry continued, he was constantly go- 
ing about doing good, resisting evil, and mak- 
ing himself acquainted with grief, disease, and 
death in all their forms ; while they, in all 
their forms, heard his voice and obeyed it. Of- 
ten was he driven from places whither he had 
borne, and wherein he would have dispensed, 
the salvation of God. He had not where to 
lay his head. How could the crown of pleas- 
ure suit it at all ? It was lifted up fearlessly 
amid the tumults of the populace, fearlessly in 
the presence of the rich and great. It has 
just been bowed in meek submission to drink 
the cup of agony which his Father had given 
him to drink. It is now raised in calm and 
enduring dignity, pale and bleeding, in the 
midst of hard-hearted hirelings, the mark of 
scorn and violence, which move it not. Ap- 
proach it not with flowers. Let the stern, 
sharp thorns remain. Strip them not off for 
such a substitute. The soldiers were mistaken 
when they thought to mock him. They have 
woven the noblest crown for the brows of 
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suffering virtue. Let it stay — till it h 
changed by his own Father's hand for the 
crown of eternal joy and glory. 

But there are crowns which monarchs, con- 
querors, and heroes wear : crowns of laurel fo] 
victors ; crowns of gold and gems for reigning 
princes. Shall we not choose one of these, th< 
greenest or the brightest, wherewith to crowi 
our Lord ? Who shall do it ? Who will com 
mit that essential error of the Jews, by treat 
ing the Messiah as a temporal conqueror 01 
sovereign, or offering to him the emblemi 
which are so coveted by them ? Take awa) 
the toys. Let them not come into this hal- 
lowed presence. They would only show how 
dim and worthless they are, near to that un- 
earthly majesty, and by the side of that crown 
of thorns. Take away the laurel wreath — it 
is stained with human blood. There is blood, 
too, upon the thorns — but it is the Saviour's 
own. It is his own blood which he now begins 
to shed for the liberty and the happiness of his 
brethren, and not the blood of his brethren, 
poured out after the manner of conquerors, 
for his own aggrandizement. It is his own 
blood, dropping down, not for dominion 01 
fame, but for truth, and peace, and virtue- 
He fought ; but not with carnal weapons, anc 
not to enslave the bodies of men, but to eman- 
cipate their minds, and to redeem their souls 
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He fought ; not at the instigation of the lusts 
of the flesh, and in obedience to them, but 
undauntedly and perseveringly against them. 
He conquered ; but not to increase the power 
of death, but to weaken and destroy it, to over- 
throw the hosts of darkness, to burst the bonds 
of sin and the grave. In this warfare lie en- 
dured hardship, hunger, and thirst, pain, re- 
proach, and contradiction. Humility, patience, 
meekness, long-suffering, forgiveness, — it was 
by these that the battle was fought and won. 
Take the laurel wreath away. It tells not of 
struggles and victories like these. The bare 
and rugged thorns are a more expressive and 
befitting crown for him who loved us and gave 
himself for us, and by his death destroyed 
death. Neither bring the gemmed diadems of 
royalty instead. They have been too much 
degraded and soiled by the hands which have 
usurped them, and the heads on which they 
have descended. They have clasped brains 
which were on fire with mad ambition, or 
teeming with dark schemes of tyranny. They 
have sat idly on heads which were empty of 
thought, or only thinking of some selfish in- 
dulgence ; careless of others' wants, and studi- 
ous only to create or gratify their own. Why 
should they be brought here ? At best they 
signify but a partial, fluctuating, and temporary 
authority, however well improved and exer- 
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cised, which human fancy and will may over- 
turn, which a few hours may transfer, and 
which death will soon cover up in dust Why 
then should they be brought here ? Here is a 
king anointed directly from on high, with the 
unmeasured Spirit of God. Here is a roler 
who rules over the spirits of men, and will 
. rule forever ; for his voice hath gone forth into 
all lands, his words unto the ends of the world. 
Here is a monarch unto whom power has been 
committed, real, permanent power, over nature, 
over fear, and over time. And it is through 
suffering that he holds it, and in endurance 
and self-denial that he exercises it : not con- 
sulting his own will, but that of his Father, 
nor his own ease, but the welfare of all men, 
yea, of his enemies. Here he stands, in the 
hall of a Roman viceroy, who, with all his 
power, has weakly, and against his own wish 
and judgment, surrendered a just and innocent 
one to a furious multitude and a bloody death. 
Here he stands, amid insulting cries and fero- 
cious blows, supreme and kingly in suffering 
love ; bound, and yet the only free one there ; 
a prisoner, condemned to the cross, and yet 
redeeming countless spirits from captivity and 
death through the grace of his righteousness, 
and the royal might of his overcoming fortitude. 
Compare his crown of thorns with Pilate's 
royal cincture — and say which is the truest 
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Jem of dominion, majesty, and victory. Is 
e not in every firm-set pointed thorn more 
conquest, more spiritual might, more en- 
mce, and more victory, than ever glittered 
in the compass of a diadem ? That 
ted bramble is the true crown. Displace 
>t from the head of the conqueror of death, 
redeemer of men, and the king of Israel, 
et that crown remain upon his head, as he 
?s out from before the dishonored chair 
ustice, reigning, though a prisoner and 
led to death, in calmness and dignity over 
-ude waves of the rushing crowd. Let it 
tin, as he proceeds through the streets, 

on his way to Calvary, pale and weary, 
ing to tears and pitiful lamentations the 
;hters of Jerusalem, but quelling in perfect 
e the crying emotions of his own nature, 
it remain, while he is nailed to the tree, 
one after the other his hands and feet are 
•ed and lacerated ; for his spirit holds do- 
on over the extremest pains which his flesh 
be made to suffer. Let it remain, while 

who pass by are wagging their heads and 
ing at him ; he is far superior to such poor 
umely. Let it remain, while that dying 
er is rising to heaven for the forgiveness of 
nemies and deriders, for this is indeed an 
:>f royalty, such as the world has never 
essed before. Let it remain, while the 
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darkened sun and trembling earth are giving 
signs of their homage to the crucified Son of 
God. Remove it not from the cold brows, 
serene in death, till he is taken down from 
the cross and laid in the new tomb beneath. 
Then unbind it, that he may rest a Sabbath 
rest after his labor and his victory. 

And let us learn from this crown of thorns, 
that there is majesty in sorrow, and that suffer- 
ing is of itself, a crown. Everywhere there is 
proof of this truth. Who has not been sub- 
dued and awed by another's mighty sorrow? 
Who has not been elevated by his own? It 
gives dignity and wisdom to the simple; brings 
reflection and sobriety to the thoughtless ; and 
makes the humble and weak strong and in- 
vincible. The house of mourning is a palace, 
and they who enter its gates observe a reveren- 
tial silence, or speak with reverence, as in the 
presence of majesty. 

To resign ourselves in suffering to the will 
of our heavenly Father, is to sit down on the 
throne of his Son, It is especially so when we 
endure, tribulation in the cause or for the sake 
of holiness. " Blessed are they who are per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." To suffer for truth and 
virtue is to reign with celestial power, to gov- 
ern with spiritual and divine prerogative. De- 
sires and passions are ruled ; fears are banished ; 
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Idly interests surrender ; vanities and pleas- 
fall down at our feet ; truth flourishes, and 
ie triumphs and looks up, when the soul 
defied temptation and violence, and put on 
2rown of stern endurance. When we suf- 
svith manliness and love, murmuring not, 
reviling not, do we not wear our Saviour's 
fn, and share his kingdom, which is the 
;dom of heaven ? 

nd even when we suffer for our sins, if 
F and pain bring consideration, which is 
r office, if sorrow work repentance, and if 
our excesses be cut off, our evil passions 
habits be conquered, the rebellion of our 
erted nature be subdued, and the recreant 
be led back submissive to God, then, too* 
suffering be the sign of empire, and sit on 
brows like a crown. 

horns spring up in the various paths of all 
lives. We cannot avoid them, nor prevent 
.y of them from severely wounding us. But 
is be comforted, yea, let us be thankful to 
i¥ that we may weave them into crowns, 
we* unite them to Christ's passion, and offer 
a to his honor, and bear them in his cause, 
rejoice in them for his sake." 

March 27, 1831. 
14 
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SERMON XIX. 



RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS. 

Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given me be 
with me where I am. — John xvii. 24. 

It is not from any vague or doubtfiil infer- 
ences that the Christian derives his belief of a 
future world. His faith is more direct and 
steadfast. Christ has risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. The 
resurrection of our Lord, who was made in all 
things like unto his brethren, is an argument 
for man's immortality which, at the same time 
that it is more convincing than any which phi- 
losophy has urged, is so plain that its force 
is immediately acknowledged by the humblest 
understanding. 

My object at present, however, is not to con- 
sider the proofs of a future existence, but, as- 
suming the truth of the doctrine as revealed 
in the gospel, to ascertain how far it may en- 
courage us in a belief of a reunion with our 
departed friends in heaven. It is an inquiry 
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the deepest interest. The hopes and fears 
ch it involves are among the most power- 
which can animate or distress the human 
Dm. The consolations which it may afford 

among the highest and dearest which can 
brought to affliction, when she sits in the 
t and weeps for those who are not. Let us 
n inquire whether, after death, we shall, or 
11 not be forever united with each other. 
Some, who perhaps have not duly consid- 
1 this question, place it among those merely 
sulative ones, on which we can never hope 
his world to obtain any satisfaction. Such 

the questions : Where is heaven to be ? 
lat will be the occupations there? What 
d of bodies shall we have, precisely ? On 
se particulars we may form our several 
9ries if we please, but there exist no real 
unds for satisfactory conclusions. We must 
lain in ignorance; and it is of no great 
sequence that we should be informed. But 

question, whether we shall rejoin and 
ognize hereafter those whom we knew and 
ed in this world, is of quite another charac- 
, of more interest and importance than those 
ers, and admitting of a more easy and 
sonable solution. 
[n support of this opinion, I will observe, in 

first place, that the resurrection which is 
ealed in the gospel is a resurrection of in- 
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dividuals as individuals, of each person in his 
distinct personality. Few will maintain that 
comfortless system of antiquity, which teaches 
that the human soul is to be absorbed, after 
the death of the body, into the spirit of the 
universe. What satisfaction can it give us to 
know that we shall not be entirely lost in the 
great creation, if we are also to know that we 
must resign all separate perceptions and pleas- 
ures, and never must think, feel, or enjoy, as 
distinct existences ? 

It will be readily granted, therefore, that 
we shall live hereafter as separate and distinct 
individuals, — as truly so as we exist in the 
present life. And yet from this unpretending 
and almost self-evident postulate may clearly 
be deduced the doctrine, which some please to 
call a speculative one, of the reunion and 
recognition of friends in a future state. 

If it be evident that we are to exist as dis- 
tinct individuals, it is equally evident that we 
must know ourselves to be the same individ- 
uals who existed here. For, if we are not to 
be made certain of that, a resurrection will be 
equivalent to another creation, — to the forma- 
tion of a race of beings with whom we, who 
now live on the earth, can have nothing to do. 
That the belief of a future state may exert the 
least influence over our conduct, it is necessary 
that we should also believe that we shall be 
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able to identify ourselves then, with ourselves 
as we are now ; otherwise our belief will fur- 
nish no motive to virtue, nor any consolation 
in adversity. 

It is further evident, that, if we are to 
be conscious of our identity with our for- 
mer selves, we must be conscious of the acts 
of our former existence ; especially if we re- 
gard the future state as a state of retribu- 
tion. For it is impossible to conceive how 
we can be the subjects of reward or punish- 
ment, without being sensible of what we had 
done or omitted on earth, to render us deserv- 
ing of either. But, if we are to be conscious 
of the acts of our former existence, if we are 
to remember our conduct while we were on 
the earth, we must likewise remember those 
among whom we had our conversation, those 
who, in a great measure, made our conduct 
what it was. Our duties, virtues, faults, sins, 
and vices arise almost altogether from the 
relations of society. We cannot remember 
the one without calling to mind the other. 
They are inseparably united, and the imagina- 
tion cannot disjoin them. If I should remem- 
ber that I had done a particular injury on 
earth, I must remember him whom I injured. 
If I should remember that I had performed a 
particular act of benevolence, I must remem- 
ber the person whom I assisted. How much 
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more should I remember, in the review of my 
life, those with whom I had been connected in 
the daily and most intimate intercourse of life; 
those who had exercised the most efficaciom j 
influences in the formation of my character; ' 
those who had called forth and gained and kept 
the best affections of my heart. The recollec- 
tion of my former self and my former associates 
must be produced together, and from the same 
principle. If the one be evident, the other is 
so too. 

We have now a direct inference of the mu- 
tual recollection of friends in a future state, 
from the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of each individual to a distinct existence. And 
so well am I satisfied that the inference is 
rational and sound, that I could hardly tell 
which of the two doctrines I most firmly 
believed. 

But the recollection of our friends, and a 
reunion with them, are not one and the same 
thing. There is still another step to be taken, 
from the one to the other. We may recollect 
our friends, and yet not be permitted to recog- 
nize or rejoin them. But is this probable? 
Can we for a moment suppose it ? Will God 
disappoint our most cherished expectations? 
Will he condemn us to preserve in our mem- 
ory the shadows of those we loved, while he 
denies to us their society and sympathy ? Are 
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we not only doomed to endure the pangs of 
separation from them here, but to know in the 
feture world that when we left them here we 
lost them forever ? The supposition is incon- 
sistent with the goodness of our Creator, and 
should be dismissed as such. We shall not 
only remember, but rejoin, in the heavenly 
world, the friends from whom we had been 
transiently separated by death. 

There is another course, yet more direct, if 
possible, than the above, which will bring us 
to the same conclusion. It involves no sub- 
tleties or minute discussions, and consists in 
the answer to as simple a question as could 
well be asked. The question is this : Are 
we, or are we not, in the world above, to live 
alone ? Are we, or are we not, to lead, after 
death, an eternity of solitude ? This is the 
only alternative. Each soul, in its glorified 
state, must either have a range entirely to 
itself, which shall never approach the sphere 
of any other soul, or it must associate with 
its kindred. It must exist in solitude or in 
society. Let any one put this plain question 
to himself, and he cannot hesitate in giving 
his answer. He will perceive that it is con- 
trary to sound reason to imagine an eternal 
life of loneliness ; and he will decide that the 
life of the blessed must be a life of society. 
And what society can it be but that of friends? 
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By whom shall we be surrounded but by our 
friends ? With whom shall we live if not with 
our friends ? What beings will be more likely 
to partake with us the joys of heaven than 
those who shared with us the joys and the 
sorrows of earth ? What souls will be so 
probably associated with our own as those 
to which our own had been endeared and 
assimilated by education, habit, intercourse, 
and time ? Among the innumerable hosts of 
heaven, shall we be denied the sight of those 
whom, of all others, we most wished to see? 
In the vast assembly of spirits, shall we search 
in vain for those whom we seek most eagerly ? 
Will the only blank in creation be that which 
we are the most desirous to fill ? Will the 
only wounds which are left unhealed be 
those which death had inflicted, and which 
we hoped that immortality would cure? Our 
feelings, our reason, our common sense, will 
at once reply that it cannot be so. 

When we ask for scriptural evidence of the 
reunion of friends in a future state, are we not 
answered by every passage from Scripture 
which speaks of that state as a social one? 
And the fact is, that it is spoken of there in 
no other way. Whether the mention is inci- 
dental or direct, it constantly presents heaven 
to our thoughts as a place or state in which 
the righteous shall meet together, not exist 
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separately. If we listen to Jesus, we hear 
him declare, that where he is his disciples shall 
be also. If we turn to the Epistles, Paul tells 
us that when Christ, our life, shall appear, we 
also shall appear with him in glory ; and the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews points 
with rapture to the " general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaYen." If we pass over to that grand vis- 
ion which concludes the books of the New 
Testament, we hear in heaven "as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thuhderings, and the voice of harpers 
harping with their harps." The blessed in 
heaven are always represented as being in 
society, as being with their brethren, with 
angels, with their Saviour, and with their God. 
Now, hardly anything can seem to be plainer 
than that, as heaven is a social and not a soli- 
tary state, they who live together there must 
know each other, and that they who knew 
each other here must know each other there. 
And it is one of the most reasonable of all 
propositions, that, if we carry any affections 
with us into the future state, they will fly first 
of all to salute those who in this state were 
their cherished objects. When a mother joins 
the heavenly company of the redeemed, will 
she not, if she retain anything of her former 
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self and nature, if she have not lost her iden- 
tity and the consciousness of it, will she not 
ask for " the babe she lost in infancy ? " If 
she be herself, she will ask for it. If God be 
good, she will find it, know it, embrace it 
How she will find it, by what marks know 
it, and with what exercises renew her love, 
must be left for immortality to reveal ; but the 
rest, the simple fact of recognition, is plain, — 
so plain that I am disposed to think that the 
reason why so little is said in the Scriptures 
of future recognition, is, that it was consid- 
ered as naturally implied and involved in the 
fact of a future social state. On such a sub- 
ject, intimation is equivalent to distinct decla- 
ration, and is sometimes even more forcible. 
Let us see if there be not such intimations of 
future recognition to be found in the Scrip- 
tures as amount to a declaration of the fact, 
because they cannot be fully explained except 
on a supposition of the fact. 

Recognition is intimated by exhortations to 
comfort on the loss of friends. The burden 
of our sorrow in the loss of those whom we 
love, is, that we have lost their society, which 
was the very dearest thing on earth to us ; the 
most applicable consolation which can be of- 
fered to alleviate this burden, is, that their 
society is not lost to us forever, that we shall 
enjoy it once more, that we shall meet again. 
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Now, what says St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Thessalonians ? "I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others 
which have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him." 
Beautiful words of assurance and comfort ! 
How soothingly they fall on the wounds of 
the heart I Well counsels the apostle soon 
after, " Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words." And what makes them so pe- 
culiarly comforting ? Not simply the assur- 
ance of restoration to life, a waking up of 
those who have fallen asleep, but the idea of 
collection, association, reunion, which the lan- 
guage supposes, and which is so pertinent to 
the case of separation to which they are ad- 
dressed. As Jesus rose from the dead, even 
so God will awaken and bring with him those 
who slept in him ; " and so," says the apostle, 
" shall we ever be with the Lord." We, who 
have been parted, shall again be united, and 
Christ shall be our head, and we shall part no 
more. That is consolation ; consolation which 
exactly meets the case of distress. 

To illustrate this by a comparison, let us 
suppose it to be necessary that a whole family, 
united by the tenderest mutual affection, should 
remove from the land where they had been 
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brought up together to another land, which 
is distant indeed, but far better ; and to le * 
equally necessary that they should remove, 
not all together, but one by one, and that 
there should be an interval of a considerable 
space of time between each removal. When 
one member of this family departed for the 
place of his destination, what would be the 
most appropriate consolation which could be 
offered to those who remained behind ? Would 
they be fully comforted by being told that 
he who had just gone away had gone to a 
country which enjoyed a more delightful cli- 
mate than that which he had left, where 
he would live in health and at ease, and that 
they themselves would in due season be called 
to the same country, though to be sure they 
would live in different parts of it, and not 
be allowed to see each other any more? 
Would they be satisfied with this account of 
their dispersion, though it were to take place 
in " a land which is the joy of all lands " ? 
It would be imperfect consolation compared 
with the assurance that, in that far, happy land, 
they were to be reunited, after the term of 
their temporary separation, and renew the 
intercourse which in a bleak clime and a 
barren country had constituted their joy and 
their wealth. That would be consolation; 
and such a reunion would be implied, and 
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d naturally be considered as implied, if 
were told by a sympathizing friend not 
rrow for their loss as the hopeless sorrow, 
to look forward to the land where their 
ive had gone, and to which they were 
* taken themselves. 

;her passages besides the one above ad- 

i might be quoted, containing intima- 

to the same purpose. They are not 

t declarations of the fact of recognition ; 

we cannot read them without supposing 

the fact was in the writer's mind, and 

indeed he had no other thought on the 

$ct but that he should certainly know, 

the resurrection, those whom he had 

ra before. 

he scriptural evidence in favor of future 
ion and recognition, with which the de- 
ions of probability, the inferences of rea- 
and the dictates of the affections well 
side, amounts to this. Heaven is a social 
. If we and our friends are found wor- 
of an entrance into that state, we shall 
l a part of its society, and consequently 
jmber and know each other. They who 
i near to us here, if they are also near 
> God, will be near to us there ; and, other 
gs being equal, they will be nearer to us 
. others, simply because we have known 
a more and longer, and loved them better, 
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than others, and have associations with them 
so interwoven with our earthly or former life 
that they can scarcely be destroyed or dis- 
turbed except with our consciousness and 
memory. ■ 

Nor can I see that the restoration of friends 
to each other's society in a future] state is 
inconsistent with that universal and heavenly 
love which will animate the bosoms of all the 
blessed. Particular affection for those with 
whom we have been particularly connected is { 
not inconsistent with a kind and generous 
affection for many friends, for all the good 
from all ages and all countries of the world, 
to whom the better country will be the great 
and final meeting-place. The ground of this 
particular affection is, the relation which in- 
dividuals have held toward each other in this 
life ; and this life, though short in duration, 
and poor and unimportant when compared 
with the next, is yet the introduction to the 
next, the scene of probation for the next, the 
life in which our affections and virtues have 
been formed and educated, and have acquired 
their private associations ; and it is therefore 
not to be supposed that all this is to be made 
a blank hereafter, as if it had never been. 
44 And when we reflect," says Bishop Mant,* 

* In a small volume entitled The Happiness of the Blessed. 
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on the pleasure which is imparted to our 
inds by being admitted, after long separation, 

the society of those whom we have known 
d loved from early years, but from whom 

have been constrained to endure a tem- 
rary separation ; and on the special delight 
ich we experience from renewing, in com- 
mion with them, old but dormant affections, 
racing in conversation the events of scenes 
le by, and dwelling upon affairs of mutual 
sonal interest, — a delight which the for- 
tiori of no new acquaintance, however vir- 
>us, however intelligent, however amiable, 
for the most part found capable of confer- 
g ; it may be thought probable that, among 
jir future associates, considered as constitu- 
ts of the happiness of the blessed, those 
10m they have formerly known and loved 
d cherished will be comprehended, and that 
3 company of the spirits of other just men 
ide perfect will not preclude a readmission 

the fellowship of their former connections 
d friends." In short, let it only be pre- 
sed that friends are worthy of each other's 
re in heaven, and it is no more than rational 

suppose that they will derive a peculiar 
isfaction in each other's society there from 
3 circumstances with which Providence had 
und them together during their sojourn on 
rth. 
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But here an objection has been made, founded 
on the question of worthiness. If some with 
whom the good have been connected here be- 
low should, from their unworthiness, be ex- 
cluded from the delights and the society of 
heaven, the good, it has been said, will, on the 
supposition of their knowing this, suffer pain ; 
and pain cannot be suffered in heaven. 

A few considerations may remove this objec- 
tion. In the first place, though pain will not 
be suffered in heaven, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a certain degree of regret may not, 
and that this regret will be so consonant with 
our sense of justice that happiness will not 
thereby be essentially disturbed. Heaven is 
represented as a place where there will be " no 
more pain." This is in order to give an idea 
of its exemption from the accidents and deaths, 
the sorrows and alarms, to which we are sub- 
ject here. But such a representation of future 
bliss by no means excludes the idea of imper- 
fection. And if the soul is to make progress 
hereafter, and rise from glory to glory, and 
from one step of happiness to another, the idea 
of imperfection must be necessarily attached to 
such a state, because a state of improvement 
must needs be a state of imperfection. God 
himself is the only and absolutely perfect If 
we are continually advancing nearer to him, 
we may be satisfied, grateful, and happy, 
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r on earth or in heaven ; and infinitely 
appy, doubtless, in heaven than on earth, 
>unt of the many glorious circumstances 
will attend our great change. But if 
lember our former selves, we must re- 
v our former sins of transgression and 
n ; and this remembrance will produce 
and this regret, without preventing our 
ent of heaven's felicities, will, together 
:her causes, maintain within us a con- 
.imility, a virtue which will not lose its 
md value amidst the brightest glories 
new Jerusalem. If, therefore, we may 
3er with regret our own past offences 
: losing the privilege of heavenly hap- 
we may likewise view with regret the 
aent of some of those with whom we 
>nnected on earth by the ties of nature 
t, and yet be so enlightened with regard 
istice and beneficial ends of that banish- 
s not to experience therefrom any suf- 
vhich would embitter or be inconsistent 
lestial blessedness. 

idly, it must be considered that vile 
i does alienate brother from brother, 
pair affection here on earth. May it 
jrefore, be presumed that the good will 
;e with them into a future state any 
iffection, or any other than compassion, 
>e whose vices have estranged affection, 
15 
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and weakened, if not broken, the bonds of . 
nature and of love ? u And it may be," again i 
observes Bishop Mant, "since God's rational 
creatures are dear to him according to their 
moral excellence, and since the blessed in the 
future state will be * like God ' ; it may be that 
their affection toward those who, in their earthly 
relation, were naturally the objects of it, will ; 
be regulated by this likeness to the Divine 
nature, and that, whilst it will be ratified, con- " 
firmed, and strengthened with respect to such j 
as partake of their Father's blessing and are 
objects of his love, it will be annihilated with 
respect to those who are banished from his 
presence, and pronounced aliens from his affec- 
tionate regard." In one sense, God loves and 
must forever love all his creatures; but the 
love which he bears toward those who have 
remembered and kept his commandments must 
be of a different character from that which he 
bears toward those who have forgotten and dis- 
obeyed him. And so in a similar manner will 
the love which the beatified feel for those with 
whom they walk in heaven, as they have walked 
on earth, be different from the love which they 
feel for those who wandered from them on earth 
and meet them not in heaven. God's love for 
the latter demands their punishment, and the 
love of his servants toward them will not ques- 
tion its infliction. They will bow before the 
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ipreme Wisdom and Goodness. They can- 
it regard as their friends those who are not 
e friends of God. And in this view, it may 
said that the righteous in the future world 
11 have all their friends with them. They 
10 are not with them cannot be their friends. 
And yet memory will be faithful, and love 
ly plead. And here I come to a considera- 
>n which may obviate the difficulty advanced 
tter than any other, and on which, better 
an on any other, I like to dwell. Though I 
lly believe that the wicked will be punished 
Teafter, and will not undertake to deny that 
ey may not retain their wicked dispositions, 
id thus bring on themselves perpetual pun- 
bment, I do not believe that their wickedness 
' their punishment is necessarily and inevita- 
y eternal. I believe that God's punishments 
ireafter, as his chastisements here, are de- 
gned to be corrective ; and that on many, if 
:>t on all, they will have a correcting, reform- 
g, and consequently restoring influence. I 
so believe, according to apostolic teaching, 
tat " charity never faileth " ; no, not in 
saven. And so I believe that it may extend 
s pitying and saving regards to those who 
lost need them, to those who have made 
temselves outcasts from the heavenly country, 
te city of our God. In what errand, in what 
aty, can the blessed be more celestially em- 
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ployed than in bringing back, or endeavoring 
to bring back, into the family of the redeemed 
those erring and lost ones to whom nature had 
formerly bound and endeared them ? May it 
not be one of the employments, one of the 
most glorious employments and crowning pleas- 
ures, of those who have been saved them- 
selves, to be made instrumental in restoring 
others, who once were dear, to that peace of 
spirit which they have madly destroyed, to 
that heaven which they have justly forfeited? 
O who that has been found worthy to be a 
partaker " of the inheritance of the saints in 
light " would hesitate to forego for a time, and 
time after time, the society and the joys of his 
blissful abode, that he might work upon the 
heart of one whom he had numbered among 
his family on earth, and place him once more 
in the same mansion with himself? Who 
would not pray before the mercy-seat to be 
sent on such a mission of mercy ? " Let me 
go," he might say, "let me go to the exile, 
and persuade him to return. He has suffered 
long. Long has he been wailing in outer 
darkness. Remorse must have visited his 
burning heart. Solitude and anguish must 
have broken down his perverseness. He was 
not always perverse and wicked. Through 
the long vista of ages I can see him as he once 
was. He once was a happy child, an innocent 
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;hild, affectionate and ingenuous, and pure as 
;he light which beamed from his eyes or 
played on his clustering hair. I have held 
iim in my arms. I have watched his smiles 
and dried his tears. I loved him once. O 
that I might cherish him again ! that I might 
bear to him thy forgiveness ! that I might 
bring him back to happiness, to heaven, and 
to Thee ! " Would not the Universal Father 
yrant the prayer? Can it be proved to me 
;hat the saints and angels are not and. will not 
>e occupied in fulfilling his restoring purposes ? 
km I told that between the saved and the 
ost there is a great gulf fixed, so that they 
tfho would pass and repass cannot do so ? I 
yill not insist that this argument is drawn 
rom merely the illustrative part of a parable 
^hich is not intended to convey either doc- 
;rine or fact, but will grant that there must 
leeds be a profound separation between the 
lappy and the wretched, the acquitted and the 
condemned, in a future state, — a separation 
vhich neither party can pass over at will. 
Vnd yet, by the permission of the Almighty, 
tnd on messages of his own grace and com pas- 
ion, that gulf may be passed ; and what gulf 
:an there be too wide for the wings of love, 
oo deep or broad for the passage of charity ? 

The considerations which have been men- 
ioned are abundantly sufficient, to my mind, 
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to obviate the difficulty which they have been 
brought forward to answer. But if they were 
less convincing, if the difficulty remained in its 
full force, yet the doctrine of future recogni- 
tion would not be disproved. No objection 
drawn from a probable state of painful feeling 
for the wicked could overthrow the fact that 
heaven is a social condition of being, on which 
fact the doctrine of the mutual recognition of 
friends in heaven still would rest unmoved. 
This fact should be sufficient to content and 
console us. Heaven is a social state, a city, a 
kingdom, a church, in which there is a great 
assembly, an innumerable company, and in 
which the innocent and good, the servants of 
the King Eternal, the spiritual and true wor- 
shippers of the Father, will meet together, and 
know each other, and never be separated any 
more. There the parent will see the child, 
improved by heavenly culture, and listen to 
the voice, now made more musical, which in 
days gone by was the sweetest music he ever 
heard. There the child will find the parent, 
and hear from him those words of love and 
wisdom which were early lost to him on earth. 
There brother and sister will meet again, and 
exchange again that confidence and sympathy 
which passed between them and united them 
here. There the widowed wife will meet the 
husband, and the husband the wife ; and 
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:hough they will be as the angels, where there 
Is no marrying nor giving in marriage, the 
ties and affections of earth will not be forgot- 
ten, and in spirit they twain will be one. 

Years soon finish their revolutions. A few 
more incidents, and the scene of mortal life is 
closed. Time hastens to restore that which 
we thought it was too hasty in demanding. 
Death promptly repairs as well as destroys, 
rejoins as well as divides, is cruel and kind in 
quick succession. " All the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait," said the patient 
man, " till my change come." The last 
change cannot be long in coming to any. 
" All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait," is the language of every pious spirit, 
" till my change come." All the days are 
but few. I will wait and hope and cheerfully 
trust, till they are gone. The distance can be 
but small which keeps me from those whom I 
have loved and yet love, and, in the presence 
of God and my Redeemer, and in the light of 
heaven, shall continue to love forever. 



" Pass a few fleeting moments more, 
And death the blessing shall restore, 

Which death hath snatched away; 
For me thou wilt the summons send, 
And give me back my parted friend, 

In that eternal day." 
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NOTE. 

The preceding discourse was never preached as one continu- 
ous sermon. It contains the substance of two sermons, one of 
which was written and preached as early as the year 1819, and 
the other in the year 1834, and both of which have been here- 
tofore separately printed as essays, contributed by the author 
to different publications. 



SERMON XX. 



VOICES FROM HEAVEN. 

And they heard a great voice from heaven saying unto 
them, Come up hither. — Rev. xi. 12. 

And we, too, hear voices from heaven, say- 
ing unto us, Come up hither. Did we not, 
how low and grovelling our desires, our pur- 
suits, our very natures, would be ! Did we 
not, what a dusty road our pilgrimage would 
run: hard to travel, and yet more hard to 
leave ! How companionless our souls would 
feel on the way, as kindred souls departed, one 
by one ! How silent and cheerless would be 
the night of our fortunes, and how transient 
and profitless their day I If the spirit were 
not spoken to from above, how it would cleave 
to things below ; and how dependent it would 
be upon them, drooping when they drooped, 
and falling when they passed away ; and how 
dark and destitute it would be in the hour of 
death ! But now we do hear voices from 
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heaven, saying unto us, Come up hitter. 
And our wayfaring hearts are cheered, and 
the book of our life is interpreted, and our 
cares are rebuked and dispelled by those clear 
and noble voices. The spirit looks up as it 
hears their sound, the sound, as it were, of its 
native language ; and feeling that it was not \- 
born from the earth nor for it, frees itself from 
earthly bonds, takes sweet counsel with house- 
hold spirits, and rises to its native seats. 

These voices, like that which the two un- 
buried witnesses of the Apocalypse heard, are 
great voices, full of majesty and power, so that 
we cannot fail to hear them, if we have ears to 
hear. 

There is, in the first place,, a voice even 
from the lower and material heaven, calling on 
our souls, and urging them to ascend. The 
stars of the firmament, and the sun and the 
moon, speak as well as shine. They " utter 
forth a glorious voice " ; a voice which not 
only declares the glory of God, but exhorts 
the spirit of man. The purposes of their crea- 
tion, and their shining, and their singing, are 
doubtless manifold ; but one purpose is to 
publish to mortals that there is something 
above and beyond the dark little globe on 
which they live and die; yea, that there are 
myriads of greater and brighter worlds. And 
what is this but to tell them not to be devoted, 
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*aot to bind themselves down, not to pledge 
and wed themselves to that one spot, but 
father to look higher and further, and see that 
there are other habitations, and other scenes, 
and other fields of action. With a great 
voice, the stars say unto our souls, Come up 
hither ! Come up into the vast domains of 
space, and count our numbers, and compute 
our size, and bathe in our brightness, and 
learn what we can tell you of height and of 
depth, of splendor and of power. Stay not 
always below. Breathe not always in mists 
and vapors. Regard not earth so exclusively 
and so long as to rest in the conclusion that 
earth is all. But come up hither. Survey 
our host. Tarry a while in our company; and 
behold and see and remember that there is 
a universe above and around you. — Thus 
speak the stars. Their meaning is not to be 
mistaken. The simple fact, which our very 
eyes reveal to us, that over our world there 
are worlds innumerable, leads the spirit out 
from the narrow confines of the body and lifts 
it above the dust, which the body is and to 
which it must return, and gives it larger 
views, and inspires it with hopes which seek 
infinity and eternity. Listen to the holy stars. 
Listen in the still night. They watch while 
the world sleeps. By their light and their 
beauty and their vastness, by that elevation of 
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theirs which is congenial to spirit, ai 
dresses itself to spirit, they will speak 
soul that watches with them, and in 
upwards to themselves, where orb hangs 
orb, and darkness is not, and the smi 
shaded earth may be for a time for 
Astrology is not altogether false. It 
old superstition, which has passed awr 
the stars govern our mortal destiny. I 
eternal truth, which passes not away, tli 
assist in revealing to us our immortal < 
by calling our souls up into the bo 
region of the works of God. 

2. We do not stop, however, but onl 
with these works, all bright and eloq 
they are. They introduce us to hii 
made them ; to him from whose founta 
draw their light, and of whose voice tin 
is but an echo. God delegates not to h 
tures, but reserves as his own right, the 
converse with his likeness, the huma 
He is the Father of spirits, and he wil 
himself to his children. And from the 
where he dwelleth, he says to them, C< 
hither. The hopes which he has im 
within us so plainly and durably, thai 
and fear cannot greatly obscure, nor vie 
completely erase them ; the longings wl 
experience after a good, a glory, and a 
nence which we find not here ; the des 
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ity of improvement which are never filled 
thausted here ; the affections whjch cannot 
ere, but are attracted continually, though 
imes insensibly upward ; the \ thoughts 
i will be searching into the future, and 
not back at the gate of death, but keep 
arching beyond the grave ; the promises 
1 are written in the pages of his recorded 
; the promises which are spoken by his 
ted mercies and his communicated grace : 
tese are the sacred words of his lips, and 
reat voice from heaven witli which he 
o us, Come up hither. Come up into the 
lal dwelling-place of your Creator, and 
)lace of your own souls. Consider not 
state as your end which I have ordained 
your probation, nor that world as your 
which I have made your pilgrimage. If 
re tired in your journey, look forward to 
rest. If the earth seems a wilderness, 
i>ort yourselves in spirit to the promised 
If the pleasures of earth are transitory, 
he glories of earth are vain, contemplate 
asting and substantial delights of the 
;er country." Remain not so constantly 
>ur temporal residence as to forget the 
to that abode where my childen are to 
ibrever. Come up hither by faith now, 
hereafter you may come in by sight, 
i up by hope, that when hope shall dis- 
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appear, it may be swallowed up in fruition. 
Come up by charity and good works done in 
the body, that when your bodies are resolved 
into dust, your souls may be prepared for that 
happy and holy kingdom into which sin and 
impurity cannot enter. Come up hither on the 
wings of prayer. Come up hither by the ex- 
ercises of piety and the strength of divine 
love. Come, and see my face, and be to me 
as sons. 

Let us listen to the voice of our heavenly 
Father, speaking to us from the heaven to 
which he bids us rise. Let us be grateful to 
him for the paternal solicitude which prompts 
him to call us. He would not invite us if he 
did not desire our presence. He would not 
seek our souls if he did not love them. He 
would not thus consult for our happiness if 
our happiness were not dear to him. 

3. But there is another to whom we are 
dear, even his own Son, who dwells with Iris 
Father ; and he also calls us from the same 
heaven, saying unto us, Come up hither! 
Here are the mansions which I have been 
preparing for my disciples. It was to secure 
to you this blessed rest, that on earth I en- 
dured poverty, reproach, and suffering ; that I 
taught, toiled, and died ; that I burst from the 
tomb and rose. For this great end did I come 
to you, that you might come up hither to me, 



i 
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that, where I am, there ye might be also. 
Cause not my labor for you to be vain. I 
earned my reward, that ye might share it with 
me. I have entered into my inheritance, that 
ye might be fellow-heirs with me, and sit down 
with me, in my Father's kingdom. I would 
lave more guests, more friends, more partak- 
ers of my glory. I would not lose one soul 
that I once bled to redeem. Come up hither. 
There is room for you, and for all. 

Loud and audible is this voice of the Sav- 
iour. Its call to the spirits of men is con- 
stant, and never to be mistaken by those who 
will give it any heed. Why did he teach us 
of heaven, if it was not to be the portion of 
his disciples ? Why did he teach us at all, 
if here is to be the end ? He is the way ; 
but whither, if not to heaven ? He is the 
resurrection and the life ; but why, if believ- 
ers do not rise and live ? He is the Captain 
of our salvation ; but how, if his ransomed 
host pass not through the flood after their 
Leader? And how are we his followers, if 
we follow him not whither he has gone up on 
high ? Come up hither, come up hither, is 
the great voice of our ascended and glorified 
Master to the multitudes who know, or may 
ever know his name. Let our ready and 
grateful answer be, Lord, we come. Saviour, 
we come. Whither thou hast gone, and where 
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thou art, we know, and the way, too, we know. 
O that we may have strength and wisdom to 
persevere in thy footsteps, till we meet thee 
above with those who have already joined 
thee! 

4. And now we hear other great voices 
from heaven, saying unto us, Come up hither 1 
They are the voices of " the glorious com- 
pauy of the apostles," " the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets," " the noble army of martyrs," 
the innumerable multitude of saints and sealed 
servants of God, which no man can number, 
of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues. Come up hither ! they cry, and wit- 
ness our joys, and be encouraged by our suc- 
cess. Ages roll on, but our pleasures are 
ever new. Your years come to an end, but 
we have put on immortality. Your days and 
nights succeed each other, but there is no 
night here. Faint not at your tribulations; 
if we had fainted, we had not conquered. 
Behold our crowns and our palms. Fight the 
good fight, as we did ; and then come up 
hither unto us, and swell our song of praise 
and victory, and join with us in ascribing 
blessing and honor and glory and power unto 
him who sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever ! 

Where the spirits of all the just and good 
and pious and constant of all past times are 
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sembled, shall not the spirit of every Chris- 
in, of every rational man desire to be, and 
•ive to go ? Shall not theirs be the society 
his choice? Shall not their abode be the 
untry of his own adoption? Will he re- 
se a little labor for such a rest ? Will he 
)ine at a light sorrow, which may work out 
• him such a weight of glory? He will 
;her say, 

" This Is the heaven I long to know ; 

For tiiis with patience I would wait, 
Till, weanea from earth and all below, 

I mount to my celestial seat, 
And wave my palm, and wear my crown, 
And, with the elders, cast them down." 

5. There are few to whom I am speaking 
10 do not hear other voices, yet which, 
High not more animating than the last, are, 
the provision of God, nearer to the lis- 
ling ear, and dearer to the soul. There are 
v who do not number in their families those 
tose places are vacant at the table and the 
irth, but who are not reckoned as lost but 
[y gone before. And when the business of 
3y life is for a while suspended, and its 
•es are put to rest, — nay, often in the midst 
the world's unheeded tumult, — their voices 
at down clearly and distinctly from heaven, 
I say to their own, Come up hither ! Our 
trinities are relieved ; our strength is re- 
ived ; our fears and doubts are flown away ; 
16 
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our sins are forgiven. We hunger and thirst 
no more. We are disquieted no more. Let 
not your spirits walk on in darkness ; our 
darkness is all dispersed. Weep not for us ; 
our tears are all wiped away. Forget not the 
duties which remain for you on earth; hut 
neither forget us, who wait for you here. 
Hearken to us, and be comforted I Come to 
us when your journey is done ! 

The voices of the stars, and of their Maker, 
— of our Saviour, Christ, — of his glorified 
saints, — of our departed friends, — how great 
and inspiring they are ! Can we follow harsh 
and vulgar voices when such as these are 
calling to us ? Shall the lower world claim 
all our conversation when we may thus com- 
mune with the inhabitants, and with the God 
of heaven ? 

By all that is good, and pure, and holy, 
and rational, by the power of virtue and 
grace and love, and by a sound mind, let us 
be persuaded to listen most attentively, most 
earnestly, to those voices which best deserve 
the audience of the undying soul. They are 
always speaking ; it is ours but to hear. Let 
our journeying spirits, as they travel onward 
through the various passages of mortal life, in 
its rough places or smooth, prize every sound 
which is borne to them from the mansions of j. 
their only rest. i 

Jahuakt 1,1882. \ 



SERMON XXI. 



THE GOOD REVEALED. 

There be many who say, Who will show us any good ? Lord, 
t thoa up the light of thy countenance upon us. — Ps. iv. 6. 

" There be many who say, Who will show 
% any good?" The number of those who 
wnplain of their condition and of human life, 
; of a bare waste, destitute of solid good and 
ippiness, was large in the days of the Psalm- 
t, and is so still. The complaint is a serious 
le. On what is it grounded ? Are there 
st causes for its so often repeated utterance ? 
here must be causes, powerful and permanent 
uses, for a murmuring lament which has come 
>wn to us with the sounds of remote antiquity, 
id is heard even now amid the sounds with 
hich the world is full. There must be causes 
r this ; but are they justifying causes ? 
In order to ascertain this, we must observe 
ho they are who bring the heavy charge 
;ainst our life, — what manner of persons 
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those are who say, Who will show us any 
good? Let us see what their principles are* 
and what is the main course of their conduct, 
and then we may be able to form a judgment 
of the causes of their complaint. 

We shall be struck with the fact, in the com- 
mencement of our survey, that they who com- 
plain of the sad vacuity of life belong to very 
different and indeed opposite classes as respects 
principles and conduct. One class is that of 
the religious ; the other, that of the indiffer- 
ent and irreligious : the one full of religious 
conviction and sentiment, the other destitute 
of them. It is somewhat strange that two 
descriptions of persons, taking essentially dif- 
ferent views of the ends of life, should thus 
unite in an accusation against it. It is espe- 
cially strange that they of the first-named 
class, who believe that life is ordained and the 
world is governed by a beneficent Deity, should 
yet maintain that life and the world contain no 
good to manifest that beneficence. It is espe- 
cially strange — is it not ? — that they who do j 
not need to have the existence of a merciful i 
Father and a merciful Providence proved to 
them, who do not say, Who will show us a 
good, wise, and careful Creator? should yet 
say, Who will show us any good ? And yet 
they do say so ; and they not only say it, but 
they think it religious to say it; they deem 
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themselves doing honor to their Maker when 
they say it. 

In this last circumstance, however, we have 
a hint of the causes of their complaint. Why 
can they suppose it a part of religion to com- 
plain of this life ? For no other reason, sure- 
ly, than because they express thereby a faith 
in something higher, better, more satisfying. 
Their complaint, then, is only an exaggeration 
of religious sentiment ; the truth of the frailty 
tf everything human, and the transitoriness of 
everything earthly, carried into excess, and 
turned into error — error, which, but for its 
origin, would be sin. Can we not say that 
imperfection intrudes into all that is human, 
and death often interrupts and soon will termi- 
nate all the enjoyment of earth, and the soul 
cannot be fully satisfied with what is temporal, 
— can we not say this without saying, Who 
will show us any good ? Can we not say, that 
all which is merely worldly is vain ; that the 
life which is devoted to the world is a life lost; 
that a soul immersed in worldly pursuit and 
pleasure is a soul drowned ; that sin has filled 
the world with sorrow, and that there is no safe 
rest and no unbroken peace but in heaven, — 
can we not utter these truths, these solemn 
and momentous truths, without spoiling their 
truth and their religion by saying, Who will 
show us any good ? This want of discrimina- 
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tion between what is frail and what is worth- 
less ; between what is of the earth, earthy, and 
what is on the earth but comes from heaven ; 
between the good which is perverted and the 
perversion of that good, — is the cause why 
religious persons are found among those who 
disparage the whole scene of mortal life in all 
its aspects. They do not, in principle, disagree 
with those who look on life more cheerfully, 
and speak of it more thankfully ; and therefore 
they should be exhorted, in the spirit of broth- 
erly love, to consider that it is far from neces- 
sary to deny all good to the present life, in 
order to express their conviction that there is 
another which is better ; or to maintain all cre- 
ated things to be evil, in order to enforce the 
truth that the Creator is the only good. They 
should be exhorted, moreover, to ponder the 
question, whether they are not injuring relig- 
ion by appearing to join with the irreligious 
in their estimate of the human condition ; and 
by inducing some to think that there is a nat- 
ural affinity and union between religious views 
and gloomy views ; and by leading others to 
ask in fearful doubt or despondency, whether 
God did really intend to place man in a world 
from which all good was excluded. Let them 
hold earth as cheap as they please, in compar- 
ison with heaven, — every pious spirit will 
sympathize with them in this, — but do not 
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et them speak as if earth were unvisited by 
he goodness of God, — as if the footstool 
aught no rays from the throne. 

But though the religious, from an error in 
the application of religion, sometimes speak too 
lisparagingly and mournfully of human life, 
they are not apt to speak so bitterly of it as 
do the indifferent and irreligious. Oh, that 
bitterness, that scoffing, blistering bitterness! 
how much worse is it than only moanings and 
tears, however mistaken those moanings and 
tears may be. I do not know a state of mind 
from which we should more anxiously pray to 
be forever saved, than that which, scorning all 
that awakens other minds to gratitude or en- 
kindles them into adoration, deliberately asks, 
Who will show us any good ? It either 
evinces a coldness and hardness which no fa- 
vors can affect, or a satiety which has lost all 
relish for calm and virtuous pleasures. What 
can induce such a state of mind ? 

Can it be that life has really been to these 
complainers a lot of unmitigated ill ? Has a 
more than usual share of inevitable misery 
been the portion of their cup? It does not 
leem to be so. They have not suffered more 
than others have who do not complain at all, 
and who acknowledge and are thankful for a 
great amount of good. Have they been so 
lituated that they have witnessed no good in 
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others, no kindness, no self-denial, no self-sacri- 
fice ? This can hardly be. They have been 
in precisely the same situations in which others 
have stood who have beheld unnumbered in- 
stances of this description of good, and with a 
swell of the heart and a starting tear have 
blessed them. What is the reason, then, that 
these complainers can see no good in life, and 
request that it may be shown to them, as 
something which has not yet been discovered ? 
Is it an irreligious forgetfulness of all benefits 
received, and of all graces and virtues wit- 
nessed ? Tell me, complainer, hast thou never 
seen a bright daj r , nor felt a light heart? 
Hast thou never tasted food that was pleas- 
ant, or sleep that was refreshing ? Hast thou 
never been the object of a father's care, or 
a mother's love, or a labor of kindness, or a 
word of encouragement? Has no one ever 
watched over thee, or worked for thee, or 
prayed for thee, or defended thee ? Hast thou 
never seen one tear of pity or of thankfulness? 
Hast thou never seen a parent suffer that a 
child might be saved from suffering, or a man 
rescuing his fellow-man from want or from 
sin ? I will not believe that thou hast not 
experienced and seen these things. Thou 
hast experienced, thou hast seen, and thou hast 
forgotten them, ungratefully forgotten them. 
Where is thy memory ? where is thy justice ? 
where is thy heart ? 
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And sometimes is not this discontent the 
ait of an inordinate self-esteem ? Is it not 
metimes the case that a man will allow noth- 
g to be good because he thinks that nothing 
good enough for such an one as himself? 
re there not those who are constantly vexed 
r the thought that they always deserve more 
an they ever obtain, and that all benefits 
id blessings are but half-payments for their 
ra merits ? How much good would be To- 
taled, how much happiness would be secured 
them, by the aid of a little humility — that 
[lightening, soothing virtue of humility. 
But the largest and sorest class of irreligious 
mplainers are those who, by a course of un- 
jhteous excess, have brought themselves into 
at most desolate region of satiety, where 
erything is faded and tasteless, nothing is 
autiful, nothing is good. They have tried 
e, they say, and have found it disappointing 
id valueless ; they have tried men, and have 
and them deceitful and selfish. Tried life ! 
ed mankind ! And how have they tried 
em ? They have abused good, and changed 
nature, and turned it into evil, and then 
mplained that the evil was not good. They 
ve sought for happiness where experience 
d conscience and God forbade them to seek 
• it, and then complained that there was no 
ppiness. They have broken the laws of 
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enjoyment, and then complained of the conse- 
quences of broken laws. They have dulled 
and deadened their physical and moral sensi- 
bility to rational and pure enjoyment, and then 
complained that there was nothing to enjoy. 
By acting continually on the selfish plan them- 
selves, they have, as it were, compelled men 
to be selfish in self-defence, and then com- 
plained of their own work. They have fright- 
ened purity away from them by their impurity, 
and holiness by their taunts, and tenderness 
and devotion by their coldness, and then com- 
plained that they were lonely. They pervert, 
they reject, they banish the best blessings of 
life, and then they ask, Who will show us any 
good ? 

I have intimated what are some of the chief 
causes of the charge which is not uncommonly 
preferred against our human condition. It 
may be added that the complaint is some- 
times of a temporary character only, — the 
sudden cry of a struck and wounded heart, 
— the voice of grief as it sits in darkness, 
and is unable for a time to discover any good 
through the veil by which it is shrouded. Of 
this we need only say, that it is the mistake 
of burdened and bewildered feeling, which 
will presently be rectified by that feeling it- 
self. 

But what answer shall be given to the com- 
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plaining question, from whatever quarter or 
muse it may proceed? It is observable that 
;he Psalmist gives no direct answer to the 
nany who say, Who will show tis any good? 
His implied answer is a prayer ; " Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
as." But the answer implied in this invoca- 
tion is full and complete. Only let the light 
>f the Lord's countenance be lifted up upon 
is, only let us see God in all things, and all 
diings in God, and then we shall never be 
tempted to say, Who will show us any good ? 
Life will be full of good ; blessings will glitter 
rot from the recesses and by-paths of our con- 
iition, which before lay hidden in shadow ; 
md our contentment, submission, and cheer- 
iulness will be the practical answer to those 
wrho may persist in saying, Who will show 
us any good ? The prayer is not, Lord, show 
as, or give us good, but, lift thou up the light 
>f thy countenance upon us. The good al- 
ready given, already existing, will then show 
itself, will glow all around us under that co- 
pious and hallowed light, and our countenances 
w\\\ reflect the beams which shine from the 
countenance of God. 

Come, ye doubtful and ye disconsolate, who- 
ever ye are, come and look upon the scene of 
ife as it lies spread out in the light of a pres- 
3nt Deity. God is there, and in his light you 
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will see light. Look upon the human condi- 
tion as a condition which he has ordained; 
look upon human trials as trials which he 
has appointed ; look on human affections as 
implanted by him and struggling after him; 
on human sorrows as sent by him that they 
may lead weak and wandering souls forward 
and up to him ; and on this world of human 
creatures, with all their joys and griefs, pur- 
suits and interests, as passing away indeed, but 
passing away under his eye, that it may pass 
into a state more exalted and enduring; — look 
thus, I say, upon life and the world, and you 
will not ask, Who will show us any good ? 
but you will exclaim, It is all good ! 

I will not ask you to fix your attention 
upon that which bears the common name of 
good. I will not ask you to look upon the 
fresh delight of childhood ; on the open face 
of honesty; on the unwearied exertions and 
sacrifices of love ; on the right hand of dis- 
pensing benevolence, the deeds of which its 
left hand is not permitted to know ; on the 
patriot's devotedness, on the martyr's con- 
stancy : but I will ask you to contemplate 
things which are not so commonly called 
good. Look with me on the low places of 
poverty, — if those low places have the light 
of God's countenance upon them v — and you 
will see industry bringing health and content- 
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ment, and self-denial educating the soul, and 
privations borne with a patience which assures 
the mind at once of its own strength, and of a 
strength greater than its own. You will see 
more thankfulness expressed for a little than 
you will often see elsewhere rendered for an 
over-abundance, and more aid imparted from 
that little than you will often see elsewhere 
doled out from hoards. And you will call 
this good. Look again with me into the 
chamber of sickness. Pain is there, but in 
the divine light you behold it engaged in a 
holy and blessed ministry, subduing and soft- 
ening the spirit, and clearing away the films 
from the spirit's eyes. The body is emaciated, 
but the soul is enlarged. The corporeal pow- 
ers and functions are disorganized, but the 
mental powers are in orderly and harmonious 
action, or resting quietly upon God. And 
friendship and love are there, with more touch- 
ing loveliness than they ever wore in gayer 
scenes; watching night after night, and yet 
feeling no want of sleep ; pouring out atten- 
tions like unvalued water, which yet could not 
be bought with gold ; hanging as if with their 
own existence on every variation of symptom 
and pulse in the beloved, and yet resigning 
the event to supreme wisdom. These things 
are there, and you must say that they are 
good. 
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Come, then, now, for now you are prepared, 
into the abode of death. Why is it not dark 
with unbroken darkness ? Because the light 
of God's countenance is there, dispersing the 
darkness. Death is there ; but in the light of 
the living God, what is death ? The end of 
toil, the completion of the appointed task, the 
winning of the race, the rest after the battle, 
the passage into eternal life. Death is there, 
but so is the victory in which it is swallowed 
up. There is rest on that pale countenance; 
and a smile is there which the victorious spirit 
left upon the lips as it ascended to its Father 
and its God. You may say what you will of 
the joys of life ; you may set upon them an 
estimate too low or too high ; but if you have 
any feeling of those direct revelations of peace 
and triumph and eternal repose which are un- 
folded by the departure of the righteous, you 
will acknowledge that the greatest good has 
been shown to you in the chamber of death. 

Poverty — sickness — death: these are gen- 
erally enumerated as among the chiefest of 
evils. I have not undertaken to say that they 
are not evils, or that under certain circum- 
stances they may not be dreadful evils ; but 
in answer to the question, Who will show 
us any good ? I have undertaken to demon- 
strate that good was to be found in all their 
several abodes. If in connection with pov- 
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erty, sickness, and death there is a spirit of 
holiness, a pious and Christian spirit, which 
is the lifting up of the countenance of God, 
then is there a true and sublime good proceed- 
ing from them, which cannot elsewhere he 
surpassed. And if good, abundance of good, 
is to be discovered in these unpromising quar- 
ters, why not in other portions of man's con- 
dition and experience ? 

Doubtless there are evils ; but many things 
are called evils, and dreaded as such, which 
a human spirit ought to be ashamed so to call 
and dread ; and many things which are really 
evils are invested with their evil character 
by ourselves. Intemperance ; licentiousness ; 
man's stony want of feeling for his brother- 
man ; ingratitude ; the disappointment and mis- 
ery which a child may cause to a parent, a 
husband to a wife, a wife to a husband : these 
are evils which cannot be diminished, and 
need not be magnified by any art of words. 
There is no good in them. But why ? Be- 
cause where they are the light of God's coun- 
tenance is banished by transgression, and the 
darkness in which they lie may be felt. I 
cannot engage to find good in these. Nor 
will I engage to find good where multitudes 
rush for it, — in the abodes of revelry, in the 
haunts of excess and guilty pleasure. I do 
not expect to find good in any place where 
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the light of God's countenance is not, and 
where God's word declares, as well as man's 
experience, that good cannot be. But wher- 
ever that light can shine, within the round of 
human suffering as well as of human enjoy- 
ment, there is good. And if we would find 
good, if we are honestly and earnestly seeking 
it, there is one simple rule to guide us to the 
object of our searchings. We must look for 
the pure shinings of that light ; and instead 
of idly and querulously asking, Who will show 
us any good ? we must humbly ask that the 
light may be lifted up upon us, and then all 
will be enlightened, and all will be good. 

June 21, 1886. 



SERMON XXII. 

WALKING BY FAITH. 

: we walk by faith, not by sight. — 2 Cor. v. 7. 

ertain respects, all men, whose mental 
s are in a sane condition, walk by faith ; 
certain respects, all men, whose bodily 
e open and uninjured, walk by sight, 
n is such a universal sceptic, such a 
ound infidel, that he does not believe 
hings which he does not and cannot 
>r is any man so complete a theorist, so 

spiritualist, that he does not regulate 
vements, for the most part, by the evi- 
>f his eyesight. 

y a person thinks he believes nothing, 
faith, when in fact he believes a great 
bough not so much as he ought. He 
s that there is a thinking principle 

him ; yet this thinking principle he 
saw, nor touched, tasted, heard. He 
s in the existence of past ages, and of 
17 
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multitudes of beings who lived in them ; tut 
these he never saw. He believes that millions 
of men now occupy the earth, whom he can- 
not see. He believes that other millions will 
occupy it when he is dead, and can see no 
more. So far from not possessing the eyes of 
faith, or making no use of them, he looks 
round the great globe with them, and searches 
into the mighty past, and gazes upon the un- 
known future. 

The geologist walks by faith. It is faith 
and not sight on which he rears his knowledge 
and fame. He finds, imbedded in rock, cer- 
tain portions of rocky substance, in the form 
of large bones. Rocks in the shape of bones: 
this is all that they are to his bodily eyes; 
and what they are to his eyes, they are to the 
eyes of the simplest and most unlettered be- 
holder. Here is the whole story, from begin- 
ning to end, which they tell to sight. But 
faith guides the geologist back to the time 
when these stones in bony form were bones 
indeed, and clothed with sinews, flesh, and 
skin ; and, as they are too large to have be- 
longed to any animals such as we see, faith 
gives them to animals such as we do not see, 
and exhibits to his wondering mind gigantic 
creatures wandering and wading through the 
tall reeds of a miry and dimly lighted world, 
long ages on ages before that modern being, 
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n, had, or could have had, his dwelling in 
Their very shapes are pictured to his im- 
nation ; and he can say what animals now 
sting they most resemble ; and he can fol- 
them through their trampled pastures till 
reat ruin overwhelms them, and their or- 
ized remains are consolidated among the 
ss of a world which is in earnest prepara- 
t for his own upward-eyed race, — a race 
ich will walk by faith, and not, as those 
[ and monstrous brutes have walked, by 
it. 

The astronomer walks by faith. The stars 
ich present themselves to his sight are glit- 
ng points ; and so they are to the eyes of 
And even when he uses his telescope, 
ugh they are multiplied, they are not mag- 
ed, but still remain glittering points. Faith, 
h feet which disregard the distance, and 
h eyes which can endure the splendor, 
Is him out among them, and he beholds 
m, no longer points, but a perpetually in- 
asing multitude of magnificent suns, giving 
it to a yet greater multitude of revolving 
rids. As such he speaks of them, confi- 
tly, as if he had so seen them ; and yet, 
h the eyes of his body, he sees no more of 
m than the peasant sees, or the child. 
The mariner walks by faith. He commits 
tself and his vessel and his property to the 
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heaving surface of an ocean which is without 
a track, and trusting to the faithfulness of a 
balanced needle, seeks a country which he has 
never seen, to deal with people of whose exist- 
ence his eyes have never certified him. All 
that weary way, through clear and stormy 
weather, by night and by day, over the un- 
sounded and mysterious deep, among all its 
wonders and dangers, by faith in his needle, 
by faith in sun, moon, and stars, by faith in 
the invisible winds, by faith in what men have 
told him, he pursues his voyage, and arrives at 
the unknown shore. 

If these and many others, indeed all others, 
walk, in certain respects, by faith, why should 
not Saint Paul and his fellow-believers, in his 
own and in all times, walk in other respects 
by faith ? What is there unreasonable, out of 
the common course, contrary to analogy, in a 
Christian's walking by faith ? In the ordinary 
concerns of life, in his every-day transactions, 
in going from house to house, in all those cases 
in which his eyes were given him for guidance, 
he walks, as others do, by sight Why, then, 
should it be accounted strange, that, in paths 
where eyes are of no use, paths which tran- 
scend visible limits, and stretch off beyond 
familiar scenes and the world of sense, he 
should walk by faith ? Are not others con- 
stantly doing the same, — walking, though not 
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erhaps in his track, yet in tracks of their 
wn, by faith, and not by sight ? May he not 
ralk by faith, as well as the geologist, the 
stronomer, the mariner? 

Ah ! but it will be said, the faith of the 
jeologist, the astronomer, the mariner, s faith 
bunded on evidence, on deduction, on testi- 
nony. Well; and is not the faith of the 
Christian founded on evidence, on deduction, 
m testimony? I know not of any weaker 
grounds on which true faith is founded. And 
he evidence is of the strongest, the deduction 
s of the clearest, the testimony is unexception- 
tble. Does the geologist, from the examina- 
ion of organic remains, deduce the fact of an 
indent form of the world, furnished with its 
>eculiar inhabitants ? If he be a Christian 
dso, he deduces, from every organization 
vhich he beholds, the far more important fact 
>f the existence of a wise and supreme Mind, 
ffhich, before and above all other beings, pre- 
scribed their substance and structure, and 
wonounced the laws of their life. Does the 
istronomer, from the analogies of our own 
lolar system, infer that twinkling stars are 
flowing suns, and that the intervening space 
s divided by the circles of dependent globes 
tfhich rush and roll around their central lumi- 
laries ? If he be a Christian also, he pursues 
t far higher inference, and finds Eternal Love 
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presiding over its own creations, and an Eter- 
nal Providence, which acknowledges no re- 
moteness, watching everywhere ; and there- 
fore, as he follows faith from world to world, 
he not only wonders, but adores. Does the 
mariner trust to the evidence of voices or 
books, when he launches forth to seek men 
and countries which he has never seen? If 
he be a Christian also, he trusts ; and why 
should he not trust to the evidence of faithful 
men for information which much more deeply 
concerns him, — for information concerning 
One who came into the world that the world 
might be redeemed from sin, and that sinners 
might be restored to holiness ; of One who 
died that our evil passions might be nailed to 
his cross; of One who rose from the dead, 
and entered into glory, that we might rise 
from sloth and worldliness and spiritual death, 
and seek a country above, where the leaves do 
not wither, and the fruits do not fall ; where 
joys are pure and lasting, and sin and death 
cannot come ? On this information the Chris- 
tian relies, to this evidence he yields his trust; 
and, spreading his sails and seizing his helm, 
he seeks, over the troublous waves, and 
through the changing skies of life and time, 
that blessed land of truth and peace which 
lies beyond them. 

And why should he not ? Why should he 
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lot ground his faith on the evidence of those 
nen ? Did ever men speak more honestly ? 
Has their veracity and trustworthiness ever 
jeen disproved ? Were not their lives without 
reproach, and conformed to the facts of which 
they were the witnesses ; and were not their 
souls filled with love and benevolence such as 
xmld have been fashioned after but one model ; 
ind were they not consistent and steadfast in 
their testimony, and did they not seal it with 
their blood, looking to a reunion with their 
risen Lord in the heavens ? What is the mat- 
ter with their evidence, that it should not be 
relied on ? Search the world over, and no bet- 
ter evidence will be found. And when the 
ends of this evidence are considered, the great 
ends of redemption and immortal life, the col- 
lected records of human history contain not 
any evidence on any subject which can for a 
moment be compared with it. 

Yet other evidence the Christian has on 
which to found his faith, which the others have 
not, and cannot have, for their extinct races, 
for their suns and worlds, for their distant voy- 
ages. He has the evidence of his heart, of his 
best and highest affections. The geologist may 
ask of his heart some knowledge concerning 
that strange and ancient earth into which he 
is prying, and it will answer him not a word. 
The astronomer may ask his heart concerning 
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that marshalled host of shining spheres, and 
his heart will not add a feather's weight of tes- 
timony to that which he has already received. 
The mariner may inquire of his heart for tid- 
ings of the land to which he is going, and his 
heart will keep silence, for it can tell him noth- 
ing. But let the heart be questioned in sim- 
ple earnestness concerning the Son of Man as 
he is described by the evangelists, and it will 
answer promptly that the description is true, 
and the person real ; for no art or fancy could 
have pictured a character like his. Let the 
heart be asked whether he who was crucified 
rose again, and is the resurrection and the life, 
and it will reply that it $ees his glory, and waits 
his judgment ; that such a being could not have 
been detained in the cold arms of death, but 
has surely risen from the grave, and is set down 
on his throne. Let the heart be asked whether 
earth is enough, whether its joys are perma- 
nent, its pleasures satisfying, its peace unbro- 
ken ; and it will return a mournful negative 
to the appeal. And let it be asked whether 
there is a heaven for virtue and holiness; 
whether there is forgiveness for contrition and 
repentance ; whether all that was excellent and 
elevating in the souls of those whom we loved 
perishes with the body, or lives with God ; and 
the questioned heart will answer from its ful- 
ness, that earth will claim its own, and heaven 
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its own ; that dust will return to dust, and the 
spirit to God ; that they who have loved their 
Saviour have followed their Saviour, where 
they will enjoy his presence for evermore. 
The heart never resigns the objects of its pure 
regards ; it cannot give them up ; the grave 
claims them in vain. The heart sees them ; 
the heart hears them ; the heart clings to them 
always. And the unperverted heart, the hon- 
est, affectionate heart, adds its full testimony to 
the voice of revelation, and bears witness that 
God lives, and Christ is risen, and the souls of 
men cannot die ; that things seen are tempo- 
ral, and things unseen eternal; that realities 
are on the other side of the grave, and not on 
this ; that shadows are here, and that truth 
and light are there. 

" We walk by faith," says the apostle, " and 
not by sight." We are guided by the things 
eternal, rather than by the things temporal. 
We pursue the realities, rather than the shad- 
ows. We fasten our hold on that which is 
permanent, rather than on that which our sight 
itself may tell us is passing away. In the con- 
cerns of our souls we regard the author of our 
souls, and not the enemies of our souls. We 
strive to conform our conduct to the command- 
ments of God, rather than the custom of the 
time. We keep our hearts fixed on the world 
which is to come, and the glories which will 
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be revealed, rather than on the present world, 
which soon will be no more, and its objects, 
which will soon vanish from our eyes. This 
is the declaration of Saint Paul ; and the way 
which he adopts and announces is the only 
true, and rational, and living way. The Chris- 
tian has far more reason, more evidence and 
better authority for walking by faith, in the 
path of conduct and the regulation of life, than 
they who question or wonder at him can have 
for walking by sight. In his turn he may ques- 
tion and wonder at them. Why, he may ask, 
do you walk by sight ? Why, formed to look 
upward, are you continually bending your spirit 
towards earth? Why do you confine your 
hope, that divine and soaring faculty, to fleetr 
ing objects, which perish while you pursue 
them ? Why do you bind your affections so 
tightly to things which, though visible, are 
visibly withering, and which, even if they 
should remain, cannot follow you, cannot be 
taken with you, out of the world ? Why do 
you look for your friends among the dead, — 
as if the clods of the valley could bury good- 
ness, or hide and cover sin ? Are you your- 
selves going nowhere but to the grave, which 
necessarily bounds and terminates every earthly 
prospect ? Alas ! that all your sight, that all 
your evidence, should be shut up there, should 
end by conducting you there! Is there no 
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God, no Christ, no resurrection, no immor- 
tality ? Is the short life of sense more worthy 
than the eternal life of the soul ? Oh, why do 
you walk by sight ? 

My friends ; do we walk by faith ? Do we 
walk as if there were other things in existence 
beside what we see, and of far more glory 
and desirableness than what we see with our 
mortal sight ? Do we walk as if Christ had 
risen from the dead, and revealed another 
world to our souls, in comparison with which 
this world is nothing, but in preparation for 
which this world is everything ? Let us pon- 
der with ourselves that question. And let us 
remember that the question is not, whether we 
merely believe in God, in Christ, in the unseen 
and spiritual world, but whether we mould our 
dispositions, our purposes, our actions, after 
the image of that belief; not merely whether 
we have faith, but, more especially, whether 
we walk by faith ; whether, believing in God, 
we walk in the way of his commandments ; 
whether, believing in Christ, we walk as he 
walked, in benevolence, self-denial, and piety ; 
whether, believing in his resurrection, we ac- 
knowledge its power, and rise from our sins, 
and set our affections on things above. 

Apkil 15, 1838. 
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The grass witbereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our 
God shall stand forever. — Isaiah xl. 8. 

The prophet of the old dispensation is quoted 
by an apostle of the new. " The grass with- 
ered), " — thus the solemn strain is echoed by 
the apostle Peter, — " and the flower thereof 
falleth away; but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever." 

It appears to me that these sublime words, 
so full of pathos and of trust, must have been 
written by the one, and repeated by the other, 
in that season of natural decay when the grass 
was withering, and the flower was fading in 
their sight, when they saw with human sensa- 
tions that all the greenness and beauty of 
earth was passing away, but felt at the same 
time, as servants of the Most High, that the 
truth and promises of their God were above 
change, and would endure forever. 
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Year after year, from the time of the apos- 
tle, from the time of the prophet, from an 
earlier time than his, the same untiring chant 
has been uttered by the withering grass and 
the fading flowers. The feelings excited by 
the autumnal season are unvaried, but they 
are so true, so deep, so near to the fountains 
of our life, that they are always fresh, always 
powerful. Time after time we may go into 
the autumnal woods, and, while the yellow 
leaves fall slowly down and touch the earth 
with a sound so soft; that it is almost silence, 
the self-same thoughts shall be suggested to us, 
and yet without appearing hackneyed or old. 
They shall be as affecting the last time as the 
first. They shall even, like the words of fine 
poetry, or of ancient prayer, endear themselves 
by repetition. Are they not poetry ? are they 
not prayer ? When nature and the heart con- 
verse together, they converse, like old friends, 
on familiar and domestic things, on truths 
which cannot lose their interest, — the common 
but eternal truths of mortality. So complete 
is the system which runs through the visible 
universe, that there are evident analogies and 
sympathies between our mortal condition and 
the condition of all outward things. These 
analogies and sympathies are the same in every 
age. They are observed, felt, uttered, in every 
age. The utterance of them is transmitted 
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from mouth to mouth. They often arise to the 
same heart and the same lips ; but man can- 
not weary of the final truths of his mortal con- 
dition. They are his poetry — his prayer: 
his poetry, while they rest in the present world; 
and his prayer, when they are united with the 
future, and with God. 

And what are the suggestions of autumn ? 
What do we think, and what do we say, when 
we behold the leaves falling, the grass wither- 
ing, and the flower fading ? The peasant, as 
he pauses in his toil ; the cottage-dame, as she 
sits at her door ; the man of business, when he 
quits the paved and crowded streets ; the young 
as well as the old ; ay, and the giddy and gay 
as well as the serious : all express essentially 
the same sentiment which poets express, and 
which the prophet proclaimed, and the apostle 
repeated, long centuries ago. " All flesh is 
grass," says the prophet, "and all the good- 
ness thereof is as the flower of the field." 
"For all flesh is as grass," repeats the apos- 
tle, " and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass." That is the moral which never 
tires. That is the feeling which is as old as 
the time when the first leaf fell dry and shriv- 
elled at the feet of the first man, and as re- 
cent as the present season of decadence and 
death. The conviction that all the goodliness 
of man's mortal frame, that all the glory of 
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nan's earthly prospects, hopes, and plans, is the 
beauty of withering grass, and the array of 
jerishing flowers, is borne to all hearts by the 
righing winds of autumn. Oh bond unbroken 
between nature's frailest children and our- 
selves ! who is not conscious of its reality and 
its force ? Oh primitive brotherhood between 
herbs and blossoms, and the sons of men ; be- 
tween the green things which spring up and 
then wither, and the bright things which un- 
fold and then fade ; between these, and coun- 
tenances which bloom and then change, eyes 
which sparkle and then are quenched, breath- 
ing and blessed forms which appear in loveli- 
ness and then are gone ! who does not ac- 
knowledge its claims of kindred ? " Surely 
the people is grass ; " — surely, there is no 
more stability in the strongest of mankind 
than in " the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven." 

Go into the fields and woods, when "the 
wind of the Lord " has blown upon them ; 
when the blasts and the frosts of autumn have 
been dealing with, them. A change has passed 
over everything, from the loftiest and broadest 
tree of the forest down to the little wild plants 
at its roots. Winged seeds are borne about by 
the fitful gusts. Leaves descend in dark show- 
ers. Dry and bare stems and stalks hoarsely 
rattle against each other, the skeletons of what 
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they were. You cannot raise your eyes, l»t 
you look upon the dying ; you cannot move, 
but you step upon the dead. Leaves and 
flowers are returning to the dust ; can you 
forbear thinking, that, in this universal des- 
tiny, they are like yourself? Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return. Can you 
forbear thinking that the successive genera- 
tions of men, like the successive generations of 
leaves and flowers, have been cut off by the 
death-frost, and mingled with common earth ? 
And are not individual names whispered to 
your memory by the dying fragrance and the 
rustling sounds, — names of those who flour- 
ished, faded, and fell in your sight? Perhaps 
you think of the fair infant, who, like the last 
tender leaf put forth by a plant, was not 
spared for its tenderness, but compelled to 
drop like the rest. Perhaps your thoughts 
dwell on the young man, who, full of vigor 
and hope, verdant in fresh affections, generous 
purposes, and high promise, and bearing to 
you some name which means more to the 
heart than to the ear, — friend, brother, son, 
husband, — was chilled in a night, and fell 
from the tree of life. Or perhaps there rises 
up before you the form of the maiden, delicate 
as the flower, and as fragile also, who was 
breathed upon by that mysterious wind, lost 
the hues of health, and, though nursed and 
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watched with unremitting care, could not be 
preserved, but faded away. You are not 
done in the brown woods, though no living 
seing is near you. Thin and dim shades come 
round you, stand with you among the withered 
rrass, walk with you in the leaf-strewn path. 
Forms of the loved, shades of the lost, mind- 
areated images of those who have taken their 
>lace with the leaves and flowers of the past 
rammer, — they speak not, they make no 
mind ; but how surely do they bear witness 
» the words of the apostle and the prophet, 
ill you hear their burden in every breeze,-— 
he spontaneous dirge of nature. " The grass 
writhereth, the flower fadeth," is the annually 
•epeated strain from the fields and woods ; and 
nan's heart replies, " All flesh is grass, and all 
lie goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
ield." The listening Psalmist heard the same 
;heme and the same response, and he, too, has 
repeated and recorded them. " As for man, 
lis days are as grass ; as a flower of the field, 
to he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it, 
ind it is gone, and the place thereof shall 
mow it no more." 

But does the psalmist or the prophet or the 
ipostle stop at these melancholy words, and 
dose his lips after the utterance of such plain- 
tive tones ? Neither of them does so. How 
30uld inspired and faithful men, servants of 

18 
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God, proclaimers of truth and religion, stop at 
the boundary of decay ? They pass imme- 
diately from the truth of death to the truth of 
life. " But the word of our God," says the 
prophet, " shall stand forever." " But the 
word of the Lord," says the apostle, " endur- 
eth forever." " But the mercy of the Lord," 
sings the royal bard, "is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him." Happy 
will it be for us, if, while we feelingly perceive 
the transitoriness of nature and of man's mor- 
tal state, we acknowledge the steadfastness of 
God's word, and the everlasting mercy of his 
providence. That which passes away should 
speak to us of that which remains. The con- 
stant rotation of decay is an intimation of the 
Being who ever lives to superintend it ; whose 
throne decay cannot harm, because decay itself 
is his ministering servant. The certainty of 
death reveals an eternal word which com- 
mands death, and which both killeth and 
maketh alive. Let that word be our trust, 
even when we look on the withering grass, and 
think of the perishing children of men. Let 
it be our trust, as it was the trust of those 
" holy men of God, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost " ; and as it always 
is the trust of those who behold the operations 
of that same Spirit in all the signs of the 
universe, and feel its promptings in all the 
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lobler aspirations within them. If we cannot 
Tust in verdure, freshness, beauty, which soon 
anguish and fail, in goodliness and glory, 
which fade and pass away, let us trust in the 
word which ordains their vanishing and de- 
parture ; for that word is above them, and 
must endure. If the soul has any trust, — 
uid oh, how it wrongs its nature and neglects 
its endowments when it has no trust, — it 
nust place that trust in something which 
ibides. What is abiding, but the word of 
Grod ? " The grass withereth, the flower fad- 
5th; but the word of our God shall stand 
forever." 

The very grass itself as it withers, and the 
lower as it fades, seem to express such a trust, 
n their humble manner, and to inculcate it 
m their withering and fading human brethren. 
3ow quietly the grass withers ! How sub- 
oissively the flower bows its head on its stalk ; 
low sweetly it exhales its last odors ; how 
>eacefully it fades ! Nature dies gently. Lis- 
en ! Do you hear any discordances in her 
>arting sighs? They are all harmonious, — 
us musical, though with a different character, 
is the melodies of spring. You may be af- 
fected with sadness as you listen, but it is 
t sadness which soothes and softens, not dis- 
urbs and terrifies. I can sympathize with the 
nan who relieves his full heart by weeping 
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amidst the autumnal emblems of human dis- 
solution ; but I must only wonder at him if 
he weeps tears of anguish or despair. I could 
not weep so, surrounded by such mild and 
uncomplaining monitors. I perceive that the 
honors of the forest are resigned without a 
struggle. Wherever I turn, all is acquiescence. 
There is no questioning the will of Heaven. 
There are no cries when the leaves part from 
their stems, and sink to the ground. How 
can I do violence to the spirit of submission 
and trust which is diffused about me ? It 
rebukes my misgivings, if I have indulged 
any ; it silences my repinings, if unthinkingly 
I have uttered any ; it steals into and hushes 
my heart. Why should we not receive the 
lessons which nature is, even though uncon- 
sciously, teaching us ? Why should we break 
the general peace ? Let us trust in the word 
of God, though it sends forth the decree, 
" Return, ye children of men ! " Frail, fad- 
ing, perishing, — what are we without trust ? 
The support of the soul is trust in God, trust 
in the eternal, undecaying word of God. 

And in nature's decline at this season, it 
may be observed further, there is not only the 
expression of quiet submission, but of hope 
and joy, — such joy as they should feel who, 
though in extremity, know that the word of 
the Lord endures forever. There are no 
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richer hues than those of autumn. Though 
the leaves wither, shrivel, and turn to darkness 
and dust, they wear their brightest colors just 
before they die. The trees are not clothed in 
mourning, but in triumphal robes ; in scarlet 
and gold, like kings. Do they not prefigure 
the deep and solemn joy which may invest 
and imbue the soul, the trusting soul, in the 
prospect of the last change ? The trees can- 
not anticipate the new dress which they shall 
put on, when the warm influences of spring 
return the sap into their branches ; but man 
may contemplate the season when " mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life " ; the season not 
only of restoration, as to nature, but of incon- 
ceivable addition ; the time when a new earth 
shall be under him, and new heavens over 
him, and glories of which he cannot now form 
any distinct conception, shall clothe the spirits 
of the redeemed. 

" The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; 
but the word of our God shall stand forever." 
And let me ask whether it is not that very 
withering of the grass and fading of the flower 
which most effectually brings us to rest on the 
word of God ? The conviction of frailty 
which is thus impressed upon the heart 
obliges it to inquire for that which is durable 
and unchangeable, and to seek for its security 
where alone it is to be found. While the 
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green and glossy leaves stand thickly on the 
trees, we walk beneath them in shadow, and 
only see the earth, and the things which grow 
out of it ; but when the leaves begin to 
fall, the light comes in, the view is opened 
upward, and we behold the ever blue and 
vaulted sky. The goodliness of man and his 
glory, are they not likewise apt to conceal 
the goodliness and glory which are above, in- 
finitely above them ? When they fade and 
are shaken down, a new radiance visits our 
eyes, the sunbeams shine in by day, and the 
moonbeams and starbeams by night, and 
heaven is revealed to the watching soul. 

44 The word of the Lord endureth forever. 
And this is the word," adds the apostle, 
44 which by the Gospel is preached unto you." 
The word of God is spoken unto men. It 
is the word of life, light, and immortality, 
heard of old by but few and but partially, 
now published openly unto all ; brought by 
Jesus, preached by his apostles, confirmed and 
sealed by his blood and by theirs ; the trust, 
the comfort, and the joy of those who have 
believed in and followed them. The word of 
the Most High and Holy ; his promise of the 
year which knows no blight or fall : this shall 
endure, though grass withers, and flowers fade, 
and hearts faint, and flesh fails, and the bodily 
forms and outward beauties and glories of men 
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ige and dry up and drop to the earth like 
imnal leaves. This is the rock on which 
spirit of man may lean amidst all tem- 
il decays. God — heaven — eternity, — 
t else can be the sure rest of the soul? 
at is the grass, the flower, the leaf, that 
should trust in them ? What is their 
lering, their fading, their falling, that it 
lid disturb our trust ? 



" Let sickness blast, let death devour, 
If heaven must recompense oar pains; 
Perish the grass, and fade the flower, 
If firm the word of God remains ! " 

Octobkb 25, 1885. 



SERMON XXIV. 

IT IS WELL. 

And she answered, It is well. — 2 Kings, iv. 26. 

Touchingly submissive and full of pious 
trust was this answer of the Shunamite woman 
to the servant of Elisha. She had been seen 
by the man of God afar off, as she was coining, 
laden with her sorrows, to seek him ; and he 
had sent Gehazi to meet her, and to inquire of 
her welfare and that of her family. The in- 
quiries were, " Is it well with thee ? is it well 
with thy husband ? is it well with the child ? " 
That child, the child of her age, her only 
child, had just died in her arms, and was then 
lying a corpse in her house. " And she an- 
swered, It is well." 

A son had been given to her in her declin- 
ing years, according to the promise of the 
prophet. He was sent to her and her hus- 
band, like a flower in winter, to cheer them 
with its unexpected fragrance and its late and 
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licate beauty. The shadows of life's even- 
r had been slowly darkening the walls of 
sir home, but now they smiled with an un- 
nted light ; and the stillness which had 
tied over them was broken by the echoed 
yety of childhood. Life had now for the 
rents a new object and a new purpose. 
Ley had a being to watch over, to provide 
, to rear and educate, whom, by the strong- 
of bonds and the dearest of rights, they 
lid call their own ; — a being whose hopes 
1 prospects gave them an unlooked-for inter- 
in the future, and whose presence was as a 
istant memory of their own morning. It 
iy well be supposed that such a family were 
dom separated, and that the mother, espe- 
lly, would hardly ever trust her child from 
r sight. But the time came when he must 
longer be confined to the house, but, as he 
proaches toward manhood, be permitted to 
tness manly employments and labors. Still, 
wever, if he occasionally quit one parent, it 
only to place himself at the side of the 
ler. If he leave his mother for a short 
ison, it is only to take some message to his 
her in the field, or bear him pleasant com- 
ny at his work. " And when the child was 
3wn," says this simple and affecting history, 
t fell on a day, that he went out to his father 
the reapers. And he said unto his father, 
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My head, my head." A sudden illness had 
attacked him. Perhaps the hot sunbeams, as 
is not uncommon, had beat too fiercely on his 
young head. His father, not aware of his 
danger, merely gives orders that he shall be 
reconducted home. " And he said to a lad, 
Carry him to his mother." O where but to 
his mother shall the child be carried; and 
where shall he be safe from the smiting sun, 
and where shall his sick head rest and his 
fevered brain be quieted, and his pains be 
soothed and dispelled, if not on his mother's 
breast ? But the blow had fallen too surely. 
The lad did as he was ordered. " And when 
he had taken him, and brought him to his 
mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and then 
died." "He sat on her knees till noon." 
Patiently, patiently did she hold him, watching 
his countenance as it grew paler and colder, 
and his eyes as they waxed more dull, till at 
last all hope was extinguished, and. the child 
ceased to breathe. 

And now that late, sweet flower is withered. 
The shadows fall deeper and darker than 
before on the Shunamite's house, since the 
spirit that was its light has been taken away. 
Where is now the father's solace at his toil ? 
Who is there to go out to him while he is with 
his reapers ? And who shall sit at home with 
the mother, beguiling her hours and improving 
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his own, or kneel by her side while she im- 
plores the blessing of Israel's God? How 
lonely is their home ! How aimless their 
life! 

But the mother spends not her time in these 
repinings. She remembers the prophet Elisha. 
And she went up into the chamber which her 
hospitality had provided for him in her own 
house, and laid her dead son upon his bed, 
" and shut the door upon him and went out " ; 
and equipping herself for the journey, hastened 
to the man of God to Mount Carmel, where 
he was at that time abiding. What the mo- y . 
tives were which prompted her to this step, w^ 
are not assisted by the history precisely to tell. 
Perhaps she went only for counsel, encourage- 
ment, and sympathy. Perhaps, as her child 
had been in so remarkable a manner given to 
her, she went to ask why he hxi been taken 
away again so suddenly and so early, and 
whether any sin on her part had called down 
upon her the displeasure and chastisement of 
the Almighty. Or it may be that she cher- 
ished a hope, tremblingly and faintly, but fond- 
ly, which she would utter to no one, not even 
to her husband, that God would hear the prayer 
of his prophet, and restore to her the treasure 
which at the same intercession he had bestowed. 
But whatever were her hopes or intentions, her 
answer to Gehazi is proof that her mind was 
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firm, collected, and resigned. " Is it well with 
thee ? " said the messenger, in the name of his 
master; "is it well with thy husband? is it 
well with the child ? And she answered, It 
is well." Her whole errand was not to be 
intrusted to the servant, but reserved for the 
hearing of the prophet himself. It was enough 
for her, at the time, to express her conviction 
that no real evil had befallen herself or her 
family. Gehazi no doubt understood her as 
meaning that she and hers were in health and 
prosperity. But there were far deeper mean- 
ings in her soul when she answered, "It is 
well." She knew that in the common and 
superficial sense of that phrase it was little 
applicable to her situation. She knew that 
her son was dead, and that her house was in 
mourning. But she felt that, in a holier and 
more thoughtful sense, the phrase was strictly 
suitable and true. " And she answered, It is 
well." 

This is and always must be the answer of 
real piety in every providential affliction. It 
will be profitable to consider its import in con- 
nection with the circumstances of the above 
history, and analyze the thoughts which very 
probably were in the mind of the bereaved 
mother as she gave it utterance. Those 
thoughts may have taken a form somewhat 
like the following, while Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha, stood before her. 
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" You ask me if it is well with me, with my 
husband, and with my child ? Certainly it is 
well with us all. My child is dead. His beau- 
tiful features are fixed. When I kissed his 
pure cheek, it chilled me. These hands have 
closed his eyes. They no longer open on the 
light of day, nor rejoice in the lovely things 
of earth, nor look up to the blessed stars, nor 
do they reply any longer to mine. His sports 
and his walks are over. The dark tomb in the 
rock is ready for him, and there will his body 
be resolved into dust. And yet it is well with 
him. His spirit has returned to God who gave 
it, and even now communes with its Creator. 
He is safe ; safer with his Father in heaven 
than with me on earth. How do I know that 
he may not have been taken away from some 
evil, some bitter evil to come, worse than the 
smiting of the sun by day or the moon by 
night ; and that I, the mother who bore him, 
may not have had cause of more anguish in 
his life than I have now in his death ? He is 
gone where there are no snares for innocence, 
no temptations to excess and disobedience, and 
where no foes can come. He must be safe, 
for he is in the dwelling-place of God. And he 
must be happy ; happier than with me. It is 
true that his gentle heart had seldom throbbed, 
under my roof, with pain or fear, but had laid 
itself open to the influences of joy and peace, 
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as a young heart should. Yet sorrows, which 
come to all hearts, must have come at last to 
his ; and how do I know, blind as I am, how 
his might have been wrung ? But where he 
is now, sorrows are not and can never be. God 
loved him, and therefore he took him wholly 
to himself, and to the pleasures and the glories 
which are forever springing up in the pathway 
of those whom he has led into his heavenly 
paradise. How can I dare to bring into com- 
parison the joys which I here see to be so fad- 
ing with those which there must be perennial ; 
or lament that he, my darling and only son, 
should be removed from these to those ? What 
they are, or where is the place of their growth, 
I cannot tell. Nor have our prophets told us 
much concerning them ; for they can declare 
neither less nor more than is given them to 
speak. But my own soul tells me that the soul 
of my son lives, — lives with the souls of all 
saints, and with God the Maker of them all, 
in the light of whose countenance he cannot 
be otherwise than happy, beyond my power to 
imagine. Yea, it is well with him. 

" And it is well with me. It is well with 
us, his parents, who expected, in the course of 
nature, to go before him, and not to have been 
left behind. We are stricken in years, but we 
have yet much to learn. It is good for us that 
we have been afflicted. It is well that we have 
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sen taught that the will of the Almighty is 
perior to the course of nature, and to be 
eferred to our own calculations and wishes. 
r e are made to feel that we are strangers with 
m, and sojourners, as all our fathers were, 
id that the term of our pilgrimage and so- 
wn, and the time of our departure hence, are 
termined, and best determined, by his pleas- 
e and not by ours. I am afraid that we had 
rgotten that our times were in his hand ; and 
at our child belonged to him more properly 
an to us ; and that the gift was not to divert 
ir affections from the Giver, nor prevent us 
>m considering that time and age were hur- 
ing us away from all earthly delights into 
e immediate presence of the only Good. It 
well that we have been reminded, though 
ith seeming severity, of these great truths. 
>r my own part, I am conscious that the 
•arer I was approaching to the end of my 
irney, the less I thought of its end, and the 
are unwilling I was to be brought to it. My 
q, though innocently, had stolen my heart 
>m my God, who did not intend that I should 
ke his precious gift, and turn it into an idol 
id worship it. I see this now, for my eyes 
k ve been opened. I feel it, for my heart has 
en dealt with. And it is well. It is well 
at I can see, and feel, and hear, and be in- 
dicted. It is well that my heavenly Fathei 
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condescends to instruct me, even by chastening, 
and to cure me, even through suffering ; for I 
feel, that, while his hand is heavy and sore 
upon me, it is, like that of a wise physician, 
healing me too. He has been twice gracious 
to me : when he gave, and now that he has 
taken away; let me say with our patriarch, 
Blessed be his name for both. It is well that 
I can say, Blessed be his name. It is well 
that I can render something to the Lord for 
all his benefits, and show him that I am not 
utterly regardless of them. It is well, I say, 
that I can render something to him, if it is 
only my submission, my wants, and my tears, 

" It is well. If the Lord had not needed 
my child, he would not have sent for him. 
He was spotless, he was fit for the Lord's pur- 
poses, and therefore he has taken him to be his 
messenger. I am sure that he came as an 
angel to me ; and if now he is wanted for some 
higher service, who am I that I should deny 
him to his Creator ? 

" It is well, in one word, because what has 
been done has been done by the Lord my 
God, and whatever he does must be right and 
good. There is evil enough in the world from 
the abuse of his goodness, evil enough is done 
by his disobedient creatures ; but all that he 
does is and must be right and good. Our wild 
passions and rebellions, our murmurings and 
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complainings, our vain regrets for things as 
vain, our prejudices, excesses, vices, omissions, 
and transgressions, these are wrong and evil ; 
bat the plain doings of God, and events and 
appointments of his providence, these must all 
be right and good, whether they be afflictive 
or joyful. My affliction certainly has come 
from him, and therefore it is right and good. 
Tea, it is well." 

It was the will of God, as we learn from 
the history, that this woman should have her 
son restored to her through the prophet's in- 
tercession. But it was before this event that 
she uttered those few but expressive words of 
resignation. In similar sorrows of our own, 
we may not look for a miracle, which was 
peculiar to her case, but should rather imitate 
her resignation and adopt her words, which 
are always applicable to all cases, and may 
be received like balm into all wounded hearts. 
The miraculous restoration of life in an indi- 
vidual instance may confirm our religious faith, 
and help our submission, inasmuch as it shows 
that life and death are equally in the hands of 
God, and under his supreme direction. A 
miracle, however, cannot be an example, be- 
cause in its nature it is a rare departure from a 
common and established course. But the spirit 
and words of resignation, of piety, of faith, are 
ever an example to all. With the Shunam- 

19 
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ite mother, all bereaved parents may answer, 
" It is well." And with far better reason 
than she had may all Christian parents adopt 
her words. Her child was brought back to a 
brief and uncertain life, again to suffer and 
again to die. Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ raised all our children to life eternal, in 
the hour when he took little children into his 
arms, and proclaimed that of such was the 
kingdom of heaven ; and when he rose himself 
from the grave, he gave all believing parents 
the assurance that they should rise to meet 
their children again, and to part no more for- 
ever. 

August 28, 1831. 
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member the days of old ; I meditate on all thy works, 
cxliii. 5. 

ow bountifully gifted is man. He lives, 
jnly in the present, but in the past and the 
re. The days of his childhood belong to 

even when his hair is white and his eyes 
clouded ; and heaven itself may open on 
vision, while he is wandering among the 
ows of earth, and dwelling in a tabernacle 
lay. He may look back to the rosy dawn 
faint glimmerings of his intellectual day ; 

forward, till his unchecked sight discerns 
dwelling-place of God, and grows familiar 
l eternity. 

he greater part of our mental pleasures is 
vn from the sources of memory and hope ; 

while hope is constantly adorning the 
re with her fresh colors and bright images, 
lory is as active in bringing back to us the 
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joys of the past ; and, though it is also her duty 
to introduce its pains, it is with the veil of 
time becomingly thrown over them, to soften 
the severity of their features, and render their 
presence not only endurable, but often sooth- 
ing and welcome. 

But I would not speak of the pleasures 
alone which these kind handmaids of our life 
are commissioned to procure for us. They 
hold instruction in their keeping ; and if we 
will intimately and seriously converse with 
them, we may receive from their lips the les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue. They are to be 
consulted on the real business, as well as the 
meditative delights, of existence ; for what 
would be the excitement of labor without 
the encouragements of hope ? and where could 
experience go for his treasures if the store- 
house of memory should fail ? I might com- 
pare these faculties to the valuable friends 
who are always found ready to minister to 
our amusement, and participate in our gayety, 
and equally ready to counsel our sober hours, 
and assist our emergencies with effectual help. 

Let us give our attention, at this time, to 
the instructive voice of memory. Let us lend 
a careful ear to the moral of her tales. Let 
us, like the Psalmist, when we remember the 
days of old, hallow our reminiscences, by med- 
itating on the works of God, by tracing the 
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iand of a merciful Providence through the 
varied fortunes of our course. We all have 
oys, we all have sorrows, and we all have 
rins to remember. 

I. The memory of joy reaches far back in 
;he annals of every one's life. Indeed there 
ire many who persuade themselves that they 
lever experienced true pleasure except in the 
earliest stages of their career, who complain, 
;hat, when the hours of childhood flew away, 
;hey bore off the best joys of life upon their 
ivings, leaving passion to be the minister of 
jrouth, and care to be the portion of manhood, 
md regret and pain to drag old age into the 
jrave. I cannot sympathize in these gloomy 
news. I consider them as in a high degree 
mjust to the happiness which God has spread 
>ut liberally through every division of our 
lays, and which can be missed or forfeited 
n hardly any other manner than through our 
wilful sins. But I do not the less share the 
visions and participate in the pleasure of those 
vho love to retrace the green paths of their 
jarly years, and refresh their hearts with the 
•etrospect of guileless innocence, of sunbright 
lopes, of delights that the merest trifle could 
>urchase, and of tears that any kind hand 
;ould wipe away. How many scenes exist in 
;he remembrance of each one of us, soft, and 
lim, and sacred, beyond the painter's art to 
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copy, but hung up, as in an ancient gallery, 
for the visits and contemplation of our maturer 
minds. Mellowed they are, and graced, like 
other pictures, by the slow and tasteful hand 
of time. The groves through which we ran 
as free as our playmate the wind, wave with 
a more graceful foliage, and throw a purer 
shade ; the ways which our young feet trod 
have lost their ruggedness, and are bordered 
everywhere with flowers ; and no architecture 
that we have since seen, though we may have 
wandered through kings' palaces, can equal 
the beauty of the doors which our hands first 
learned to open, and of the apartments which 
once rang with the echoes of our childish 
glee. 

Then there was joy in our hearts when we 
first began to take a part in the serious busi- 
ness of life, and felt that we were qualifying 
ourselves for a station, perhaps an honorable 
one, among our seniors. We were joyful 
when we won the prize of exertion, or received 
the praise and the smiles of those whose 
praise and smiles were worth to us more than 
any other reward. Joy was our companion 
when we first went out a little way upon the 
broad face of the earth, and «aw how fair and 
grand she was, covered with noble cities, and 
artful monuments, and various productions, 
and the busy tribes of men. Joy came with 
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friendship, and affection, and confidence, and 
the pure interchange of hearts and thoughts. 
And more than this, we were joyful when we 
were virtuous and useful ; when we strove 
against a besetting temptation, and knew that 
our spirit was strong to subdue it ; when we 
came out boldly, and denounced injustice, and 
defended the right ; when we gave up a selfish 
gratification, and received a blessing ; when 
we forebore to speak ill of a rival, though by 
so doing we might have advanced our own 
claims ; when we dismissed envy from our 
bosoms, and made it give place to a generous 
admiration ; when we forgave an enemy, and 
prayed from our hearts that God might for- 
give him too ; when we stretched out a will- 
ing hand, to heal, to help, to guide, to protect, 
to save ; in short, whenever we discharged an 
obligation, and performed a duty, and earned 
the approbation of conscience. 

Let me not omit, in the enumeration of 
joys, the memory of our religious experiences 
and improvements. Let me not be so dull 
and cold-hearted as to pass by the hours which 
were consecrated to a close and filial com- 
munion with our Father in heaven ; the hours 
when we felt the burden of mortality taken 
off, and our souls left light and free ; when we 
breathed a better atmosphere, and saw with a 
clearer vision, because the air of another world 
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was around us, and the clouds of doubt had 
vanished away. There have been seasons in 
the life of every Christian when he has per- 
ceived that a fresh beam of divine light has 
come in upon his soul, that he has acquired a 
new apprehension of the attributes and prov- 
idence of God, and that he has taken another 
step in the path of a holy pilgrimage. Such 
seasons are sacred, and sacredly let them be 
kept, in the record of every heart. 

I have mentioned some of the joys to which 
memory may point us. The recollection must 
not be barren of improvement. It will show 
us, in the first place, how beneficent our Cre- 
ator has been to us in furnishing each age with 
its appropriate pleasures, and filling our days 
with a variety as well as a multitude of bless- 
ings. It will teach us to keep an honest 
account of our enjoyments, and to avoid the 
fault of those who minutely reckon up their 
pains and misfortunes, but ungratefully pass 
over the kind allotments of Providence. He 
who is faithful to the mercies of Heaven will 
not forget that he has tasted them, even 
though they may have been long resumed. 
He has once had them for his own, and that is 
enough to inspire him with gratitude for the 
past, and with trust in the continuance of his 
Father's love. 

There is another moral which may be de- 
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duced from the remembrance of our joys. It 
is evident that they are not all of equal value, 
and that we must dwell on some of them with 
more complacency and satisfaction than on 
others. Now we shall find, if our moral taste 
is not entirely perverted, that the joys which 
afford the greatest delight to our memory are 
those which flowed in childhood from its inno- 
cence, and in after-life from our good deeds. 
The lesson is obvious. If we take pleasure in 
recurring to the innocence of our first years, 
let it be our watchful care to retain and pre- 
serve it ; for it is not necessarily destroyed by 
knowledge, nor does it invariably depart at the 
approach of maturity. It is in continual dan- 
ger, and it must be guarded with constancy. 
It is like a fountain, which springs up in a 
frequented place, and is immediately exposed 
to rude contamination and surrounding impu- 
rities ; but we may build a temple over it, and 
keep it fresh and clear. A similar improve- 
ment may be made of the memory of our good 
deeds. We should use all diligence in adding 
to their store ; for if they are now the most 
precious treasures of the soul, they certainly 
will not diminish in price when the common 
enjoyments of life are losing their relish, and 
its bustle no longer engages us, and the tide of 
our energies is fast ebbing away, and we only 
wait for the summons of departure. What 
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solace is there to an aged man like the mem- 
ory of his virtuous actions ! What medicine is 
there so healing to his wasted, solitary heart ! 
What ground of hope is there so sure to his 
spirit next to the mercy of his God and the 
intercession of Christ his Saviour ! And what 
wealth would not many a sinner give to pur- 
chase that which the wealth of both the Indies 
is too poor to buy I 

II. But it is time that I should change my 
subject, and come to a sadder theme. We 
cannot pass through the world without the 
experience of sorrow ; and of this, as well as 
of joy, memory becomes the monitor. Here 
also she has a tale to tell of the days of old ; 
for even innocent childhood is not exempt from 
grief, and many a cloud will rise to interrupt 
the brightness of its morning. So is it with 
every succeeding period of our brief day. We 
were born to sorrow, and our lot must be ful- 
filled. 

And let us not complain that the shadows of 
sorrow return to haunt us, after the terni of its 
actual existence is over. Why should they not 
be permitted the same license as the phantoms 
of delight ? The laws of memory are impar- 
tial, and do us no more injustice than the laws 
by which the realities of our condition are 
dispensed to us. If our sufferings as well as 
our enjoyments are rightly ordered, why not 
the remembrances of both? 
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Whether we are led back more frequently to 
the bright or the gloomy passages of life, de- 
pends very much on the structure and tone of 
our minds, and the character of our present 
circumstances. It is to be observed, however, 
that in either case the transition is easy from 
what we are to what we were ; that it is often 
made without any exertion or even volition of 
our own ; and that things of the lightest con- 
sequence have the irresistible power of effect- 
ing it. A face which meets us for a moment 
in the street, an old tree, a piece of household 
furniture, a snatch of music, the sighing of the 
wind, may bring along with them a crowd of 
imaginations and scenes which had not visited 
our mind for years, and seemed to have gone 
forever. 

" In memory's land waves never a leaf, 

There never a summer breeze blows, 
But some long smother' d thought of joy or grief 

Starts up from its deep repose; 
And forms are living and visible there, 
Which vanished long since from our earthly sphere." 

We all of us know best what our own calam- 
ities have been, and know best how often and 
how poignantly their memory afflicts us. Some 
bitter disappointment, perhaps, came along in 
the spring-time of our life, breathing on our 
young and flourishing hopes like the cold east- 
wind, and converted them into a heap of with- 
ered leaves, and covered our heart with a mil- 
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dew, which, though time and the sun have 
acted upon it, is still felt there, in the return- 
ing fits of memory, in its melancholy damp- 
ness. Or perhaps we were doomed to undergo 
the torturing attack of severe disease, or casual 
pain ; and we shudder when we recur to its 
agonies. It may be that we lost our property; 
that we were cruelly neglected by the world, 
or unaccountably forsaken by a friend; and 
the thoughts of these things trouble us in the 
midst of our calmest repose. But there is a 
thought, darker than any of these, and more 
common, too, with all of us, and more fre- 
quently crossing the minds of all with its 
sweeping shadow, — the thought of those who, 
though tenderly loved, were never valued as 
they ought to have been till they were re- 
moved from our sight, — the thought of that 
oppressive hour when the hand which had 
been so often warmly grasped in ours grew 
colder and colder as we held it, and that ex- 
pressive countenance became fixed like mar- 
ble, which even then was answering ours with 
a placid smile, — the thought of those who are 
gone from among us — the memory of the 
dead. I will not dwell more minutely on 
this remembrance. It would be cruel to do 
so. Perhaps I have already said too much 
on a subject which needs no description to 
bring it home most painfully to our bosoms. 
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Perhaps I have struck too harshly on a chord 
which a touch or a breath will cause to vibrate 
with intensity. Oh, how many simple words 
there are, and unnoticed things, which raise 
up sweet faces of past times before the eye of 
oar spirit, and make our heart swell and throb, 
even in the press of the indifferent crowd, and 
the world does not know it, because outwardly 
we are calm, and we mix with its people, and 
pursue our business as they do ! 

The memory of our sorrows is fitted to exert 
a favorable influence on the character by soft- 
ening it, and moulding it to the form of gentle- 
Bess, and preparing it for the impressions of 
religion and piety. The memory of disap- 
pointment may give us a friendly warning in 
the season of extravagant expectation, and 
teach us to shelter our hopes more cautiously 
than we did before, lest they should meet with 
a similar blighting. The memory of sickness 
may arrest us in a course of heedless indul- 
gence, and repeat over to us the history of our 
pains, and induce us to fall back into the safer 
path of moderation; or it may speak to us 
while we are in the innocent enjoyment of 
health and ease, and without rudely alarming 
us may kindly tell us how frail we are, and 
how dependent on the will of the Almighty. 
The memory of our lost friends has many 
solemn and affecting lessons to enjoin upon 
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us. It may whisper to us a kinder treatment 
of those who are still left to us, and entreat us 
to avoid even a word or look which might in- 
flict undeserved pain on those who are likewise 
mortal and of uncertain continuance. It will 
also bid us prepare to take our place with them 
in the grave, and so to cherish and imitate all 
that was good in them as to be found worthy 
of joining them beyond the grave in the man- 
sions of eternal happiness. 

III. It remains for me to speak of the mem- 
ory of sins ; ^Jiich ought to be the saddest, and 
which may also be the most useful memory of 
all. It is a memory which addresses itself to 
every conscience, and to which none but a 
careless or a hardened conscience will refuse 
to listen with serious attention. Who will say 
that they have never committed sin, and there- 
fore cannot be annoyed by its remembrance ? 
If there be any such, they must be answered 
in the words of St. John, " If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us." It cannot be true that we have 
no sin. The most obstinate self-deception alone 
could induce us to maintain an assertion so 
easily refuted, and so contrary to all experi- 
ence. What ! Have we never wasted our 
time; never abused our faculties and privi- 
leges ; never disobeyed, with full knowledge 
of the wrong, a commandment of God? Have 
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we never raised expectations, and then idly or 
intentionally neglected to satisfy them, thereby 
causing disappointment and pain? Have we 
never failed to state the clear and open truth, 
through fear, or pride, or some other motive 
worse even than those ? Have we never de- 
tained what was not rightfully our own ; never 
taken an unfair advantage of our neighbor ; 
never perverted the power of authority or love 
which has been placed in our hands, so that, 
instead of a refuge, it became a torment? 
Have we been guilty of no secret faults or 
crimes? But I will ask no more questions 
of this nature. Surely, we have sinned and 
done wickedly. Let us not aggravate our 
offences by denying that we have offended; 
but when memory repeats to our hearts the 
history of our misdeeds, let us receive the 
rebuke patiently, nay, even reverently, that 
we may be profited, perhaps saved. 

If we have not repented of sin, it is the 
office of memory to lead us the first steps to 
repentance, by which we secure forgiveness 
and eternal life. It is her part to remove, with 
friendly solicitude, the veils with which we may 
try to cover our past misdoings. It is her part 
to dwell with anxious emphasis on those blots 
of former days from which we would gladly 
turn away our reflections. Oh that she may 
be suffered to persevere, with ever recurring 
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efforts, till we are subdued by contrition and 
penitence, and sink down in humility and self- 
abasement before a merciful and pardoning 
God! 

But have we repented of sin, and felt that 
we have been forgiven ? Even then let mem- 
ory come and tell again the history of error 
and disobedience. The recital will remind us 
of our frailty, convince us of our sinfulness ; 
and we shall thus be put upon our guard 
against future acts of folly and rebellion. A 
shield will be given us against impending dan- 
ger ; a motive to increased precaution and vig- 
ilance. Beacon-lights will gleam out from the 
past, to guide our present course, and warn us 
of the old and sunken perils. In times of ex- 
citement, of delusion, of trial, when the enemies 
of our virtue and constancy are out upon us 
with their forces, and we waver in the conflict, 
happy will it be for us then if the memory of 
former guilt rise up and interpose itself between 
us and them, point to the melancholy conse- 
quences of defeat, and stimulate us to the vic- 
tory. Good reason we shall have to render 
thanks to God, and ascribe to him the power 
and the praise, crying, " Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy name give the glory." 

Cherish the memory of your innocent and 
lawful joys, that you may be grateful, just, and 
contented ; of your sorrows, that you may be 
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kind to your friends, and carefiil of yourselves ; 
of your sins, that you may be penitent, and 
humble, and watchful. And God grant, that 
memory may be the friend of your last days, 
and the soother of your dying bed ! 

January 1, 1826. 
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SERMON XXVI. 



PEACEFUL SLEEP. 



I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep ; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety. — Psalm iv. 8. 

When the work of the day is done, and its 
record is written ; when the sun has set upon 
whatever we have performed or neglected, suf- 
fered or enjoyed since his rising ; when the 
deep shades of night have closed around us, 
and our wearied head demands its pillow, our 
natural aspirations are for peaceful sleep. 
Though our temples are not pressed by the 
weight of a diadem, yet, with the royal psalm- 
ist, our prayer will be for repose and protec- 
tion ; for a heaviness will be on our brows, of 
which we would fain be disburdened, and our 
conscious weakness will call for a Guardian, to 
whom it can resign itself securely. If we are 
human, we shall desire rest ; and if we are 
considerate, we shall pray for it. We shall 
desire rest, — rest of body and rest of mind. 
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Ve shall long for sleep, and not for sleep only, 
ut for peace. 

How can my sleep be sweet, unless I lay 
le down in peace ? Unless the spirit be com- 
tosed, how can slumber come to my senses so 
rftly, and refresh my bodily powers so cbm- 
letely as it should ? Unless peace smooth my 
illow, how can it be easy to my head? I 
lust lay me down in peace. 

I must be at peace when I lay me down, at 
eace with myself. My conscience, my free, 
nbribed, honest conscience, must tell me that 
he day which is past is yet not lost ; that I 
ave done some things in its course which will 
;ive me no pain to remember, and which my 
ngel will not be ashamed to record; that I 
ave learned somewhat which will tend to my 
approvement, or unlearned somewhat which 
tas been tending to my injury. It must tell 
tie, that, if I have labored, it has not been in 
he service of vanity, whose wages are nought, 
>r in the service of sin, whose wages are 
leath ; that, if I have abstained from labor, it 
las not been to indulge a slothful habit, but to 
upply fresh vigor to thought or increased 
apacity for action. My conscience must tell 
oe, that, if I have been tempted, I have resist- 
d temptation ; that, if I have been afflicted, I 
lave not idly and ungratefully murmured and 
ebelled, but have bowed and submitted, and 
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acknowledged the chastisement to be wise and 
kind and paternal. My conscience must faith- 
fully tell me wherein I have offended against 
the laws of virtue and against my own soul ; 
and when the accusation is brought, my heart 
must humbly acknowledge it, and prevent the 
flight of peace by sincere repentance. The 
spirit of God must bear witness with my spirit 
that my attachment to the things of the spirit 
is gaining confirmation ; that my grasp on the 
things of earth is losing its earnestness and 
tenacity ; that, as the past day has brought 
me nearer to the gate of death, it has given me 
a clearer and happier prospect of the region 
which lies beyond it. My passions must be 
still ; the sounds of warfare or riot must not be 
heard in my bosom ; the stings of remorse 
must not torment me ; the suggestions of evil 
desires must not beset me ; but reason must 
bear sway, and virtuous thoughts must occupy 
me, and gentle affections must move me ; for I 
must lay me down in peace with myself. 

I must also be at peace with others, when 
I lay me down. With those who lie down 
under the same roof with me, let me feel that 
I am at peace. Let not the ranklings of do- 
mestic discord corrode my heart, and postpone 
the hour of my repose. Let me not be sensi- 
ble that I have wronged or grieved or inten- 
*tionally offended, by act, by word, or by look, 
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by heat or by coldness, any one of those whose 
happiness should especially be my happiness, 
and whose feelings should be clothed with a 
sacredness in my sight, such as the ancients 
attributed to their household deities. As I 
touch, in succession, each cord which connects 
me with those who are nearest, let me feel that 
it is sound and unworn, and in no danger of 
breaking. And with all those whom I am 
accustomed to meet in daily business and inter- 
course, let me be assured that I am at peace 
when I lay me down at night. I must look 
into the recesses of my breast as searchingly 
as I can ; and if there be any envy, malice, 
jealousy, hatred, lurking among them, I must 
forthwith discharge my breast of such un- 
peaceful inmates and intruders. I must be 
conscious that love has presided over my walk 
and over my communications with my fellow- 
men ; that my dealings have been liberal, my 
actions just, my deportment kind. If I have 
been injured, let me be prompt to pardon the 
injury ; so that when by and by I pray that 
my trespasses may be forgiven, I may add 
with calmness, " as I forgive those who tres- 
pass against me." If my wrath has been 
burning, even for sufficient cause, let me know 
that it is now burnt out ; that its last, linger- 
ing embers died before the last rays of the 
setting sun, and that the earliest dews of even- 
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ing fell coolly upon its ashes. If I have ene- 
mies, let me know that the enmity is on their 
part, and not on mine ; and that I have stud- 
ied the things which make for peace ; and that, 
as far as in me lies, I live peaceably with all 
men. With my family, with my friends, with 
my companions and neighbors, with the whole 
world, let me feel that I am at peace, so that I 
may lay me down in peace, and sleep. 

And thus shall I be prepared for the blessed 
conviction that I am at peace with God. How 
can I lay me down in peace, and sleep, un- 
less I am at peace with him? Has he not 
been my preserver through the day ? If sleep 
descend upon my eyelids, does it not come, 
with every other good gift, from him ? And 
through the following moments of the night, 
as they tread on each other's steps so silently 
and swiftly, is it not he, and he only, who 
keeps and defends me ? What a gracious care 
is that which, while I sleep, is vigilant on ev- 
ery side of me, and, while I am unconscious, 
is providing me with fresh stores of mental and 
bodily strength. What a mysterious eye is 
that which follows my soul through the deep- 
est glooms of oblivion, while my own eyes are 
fast closed, and my own senses have forgotten 
their office, and makes the night to be light 
about me, and creates security and day in the 
midst of peril and darkness. I know not what 
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nor where I am in the hours of slumber, but I 
know that the Lord is with me, and that he 
only can watch and uphold my soul. Above 
all, then, I must be at peace with him when I 
lay me down to take my rest at night. I must 
experience the perfect peace of those whose 
minds are stayed on him. I must feel that the 
peace which I enjoy with myself in my own 
spirit flows from conformity with his spiritual 
laws established within me. I must feel that 
the peace which I cultivate with my fellow- 
men is the fulfilment of his will, which ordains 
mutual love and benevolence between the mem- 
bers of his great human family, and which 
was fully manifested in the life and command- 
ment of his well-beloved Son. I must feel 
that all the peace which I can receive, or com- 
municate, or experience, is in unison with the 
peace of God ; and that the peace of God is 
the sanctification of all the peace of earth ; 
and that all the peace of earth, unless it be 
thus sanctified, is without its highest blessing 
and richest crown. I must, therefore, place 
my love supremely on him ; must direct my 
gratitude chiefly to him ; must establish my 
trust finally and most firmly on him. I must 
look back on my day as spent in his sight, and 
as he would have it spent ; and for every omis- 
sion and for every transgression I must hum- 
ble my soul before him, and seek his mercy by 
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true penitence, that I may hear his forgiving 
voice, and be at peace with him. At peace 
with him, I cannot be at enmity with myself, 
or with aught that he has made and loves. 
Lulled by the full harmony of an all-consent- 
ing peace, I shall close my eyes and give up 
my soul into the hands of its Keeper, saying 
with the psalmist, " I will both lay me down 
in peace, and sleep ; for thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety." 

Day passes rapidly after day, and night 
after night yet more rapidly ; — and then 
comes the night of death, and the sleep of the 
grave. When will they come ? Name the 
season and the hour. No man can name 
them. Earthly days and nights are measured 
by the earth and the sun. In summer, the 
days are long and the nights are short, and 
in winter the days are short and the nights 
are long. We can name throughout the year, 
from experience of former years, and relying 
on the continuance of our revolving system, 
the very moment when the sun of each day 
shall bid that day farewell. But when the 
day of each one's mortal life shall end, and 
when the shades of death's dark night shall 
close in upon it, cannot be told by mortal 
tongue. We may only say that the day of 
some will be longer than the day of others ; 
and that the night will fall suddenly on some, 
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and on others slowly ; and that some will be 
terrified, and others soothed by the gathering 
darkness ; and that some will lay them down 
to the last sleep in peace, and others in great 
trouble, in anguish, in despair. So has it 
been, and so will it probably be. But the 
longest day will be very brief, and yet quite 
long enough for God's purposes, and man's 
probation ; and when the night does come, it 
will almost always come — for so has God's 
providence ordained it — to eyes that are 
drooping, and a head that is weary. 

Death is called a sleep. To the body it 
is a longer, deeper sleep, of which the grave 
is the bed. But sleep has dreams, and " in 
that sleep of death what dreams may come ! " 
I know not, indeed, why the parallel between 
sleep and death may not be continued, and 
death be a dreaming sleep to the soul, a dim 
and half conscious state, to be followed by a 
full awakening. No one may assert positively 
that it is not. But if death has its dreams, 
will they not partake of the soul's character ; 
and will they not be painful or pleasant as 
the soul went to its sleep in warfare or in 
peace ? Whether it sleeps or is awake, how- 
ever, certain it is — a most vital and solemn 
certainty — that it is in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, the Father of spirits, who knows 
it, who sustains it in being, and who will pro- 
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nounce its doom. If there be a fear in the 
heart of a dying man that his soul may be 
forgotten and left by its Maker, — vain is that 
fear. If there be a hope in his heart, a des- 
perate hope, that his soul may escape its 
Maker's scrutiny, and fall away into unsufler- 
ing nothingness, — as vain is that desperate 
hope. It cannot be lost, it cannot escape from 
him who made it, and surrounds and follows 
it, the Fountain of all being, and the Soul of 
souls. 

That night will come ; that sleep will come ; 
and it is thou, Lord, only makest me dwell 
in safety. Ignorant I am when my day will 
close, but well I know, that, if I wish my sleep 
to be calm and my rising to be joyous, I must 
lay me down in peace. And my peace must 
be made up of the same materials which 
formed the peace of every preceding night, — 
of the love and the duty, the piety and charity 
of every preceding day. The memories of all 
obedience, and the effects of all penitence 
must unite in producing the solemn peace of 
my last evening. I must be at peace with 
myself, at peace with my neighbor, at peace 
with my God. There must be no war in 
my soul, no enmity with my brethren, and 
my entire hope and trust must be placed in 
my Saviour and in my God. Then, when 
the sun of my life sets behind the dark moun- 
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ns, and that night has come to me which 
nes to all, I will not be depressed by its 
opening shadows ; I will not dread its gath- 
ng terrors ; I will not shrink from the 
ht of my narrow bed ; but " I will both 
me down in peace, and sleep ; for thou, 
rd, only makest me dwell in safety." 

September 18, 1836. 



SERMON XXVII. 



CHRIST WITH US AT EVENING. 

Abide with us ; for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent. — Luke xxiv. 29. 

On the first day of the week, the same day 
on which Jesus arose from the dead, two of his 
disciples were journeying to Emmaus, a village 
about seven miles from Jerusalem. As they 
were on their way, talking earnestly and in 
wondering perplexity of the mournful events 
of the past week, and the exciting reports 
which they had heard that morning, Jesus 
himself drew near and walked on with them. 
They did not recognize their Master, for they 
had no expectation of meeting him at the time, 
and moreover it was not the intention of Jesus 
to make himself immediately known to them. 
" Their eyes were holden, that they should not 
know him." He inquired, on joining them, 
what it was which formed the burden of their 
conversation, and which seemed to be of so 
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engrossing and saddening a character. The 
disciples, expressing their surprise at his ap- 
pearing to be ignorant of the late transactions 
at Jerusalem, proceeded to inform him of the 
apprehension and crucifixion of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, u a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people," whom they 
themselves had followed as the promised Mes- 
siah, believing u that it had been he who should 
have redeemed Israel." It was now, they 
added, " the third day since these things were 
done," and they had just been " made aston- 
ished " by the asseverations of several of their 
company, who declared that the body of their 
Master was not to be found in the sepulchre 
where he had been laid, and that they had 
been told by angels "that he was alive." 

When they had concluded their account, in 
which they exposed the conflict which was 
going on within them between their grief and 
their wonder, their disappointment and their 
surprise, and also manifested their inability to 
reconcile the sufferings and shameful death of 
their Master with the conceptions which they, 
as Jews, had formed of his dignity and glory 
as the Messiah of Israel, Jesus, still unrevealed 
to them, rebuked them as " slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken," and 
asked them whether it was not in conformity 
with the prophetical writings, properly inter- 
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preted, that the Messiah should have suffered 
thus, as an entrance into his true glory. 
"Ought not," he said, " Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into his glo- 
ry ? " And then, directing their attention to 
the real character of the Messiah, and recon- 
ciling humiliation and suffering with success 
and glory, u he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself." 
While he was thus unfolding, as no one else 
could have unfolded, the true and spiritual 
meaning of the holy writings, his words and 
manner exerted their accustomed influence 
over his disciples. Their hearts confessed a 
wonted power, and strangely " burned within 
them " with the glow of awakened sensations 
and memories. In this manner "they drew 
nigh unto the village whither they went ; and 
he made as though he would have gone fur- 
ther." But they, anxious to secure more of 
the company and conversation of one who had 
so deeply interested them, urged him to stay 
with them, and adduced the lateness of the 
hour as an argument for his remaining, — say- 
ing, " Abide with us, for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent." Jesus consented, 
and "went in to tarry with them." And it 
came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave 
to them." Probably there was something in 
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this usual act, and in the words which accom- 
panied it, by which their Master was revealed 
to them. But in whatever way it was effected, 
" their eyes were opened, and they knew him." 
He then " vanished out of their sight " ; leav- 
ing them to say to one another, " Did not our 
heart burn within us while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ? " That same hour they returned 
to Jerusalem, to relate what had taken place, 
and to confirm by their testimony the resurrec- 
tion of their beloved Lord. 

There is much in that evening scene between 
Jerusalem and Emmaus which we may profit- 
ably apply to our own hearts. Whenever the 
day is far spent, and the evening is coming on, 
we may join those two disciples in spirit, and 
adopt their words, and ask the Saviour of men 
to abide with us. 

1. And, first, we may express this desire for 
the Saviour's compauionship at the time of 
the natural evening. At that calm and holy 
time when the sounds of the world's business 
are ceasing, one after another, and the air is 
growing still, and our souls are insensibly dis- 
posed to harmonize with the time, and also to 
become quiet and still, whose company may 
we more fitly seek than that of the meek, 
peaceful, and sinless Jesus ? During the day, 
it may be, while the sun was climbing up the 
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sky, and the race and contest of worldly pur- 
suits and competitions were going vigorously 
on, our thoughts have been hurried into the 
midst of them, and in that turmoil have been 
excited and vexed, bewildered, and then fa- 
tigued even to exhaustion. But when the sun 
declines, and the fever of the strife is passing 
off', our thoughts are inclined to leave the 
crowd and enter into more green and solitary 
ways, that they may have a season of recovery 
and rest. Then it is that the Saviour, who 
is always ready to meet sober and prepared 
hearts, may join us, and walk with us ; and 
then it is that we may induce him to abide 
with us. For the Master may abide with dis- 
ciples even now, though not in the body, yet 
essentially, and as effectually as ever, in the 
influences which proceed from his life and 
character, and which join themselves to the 
souls which invite them. He abides with us 
when the model of his example is near to us 
and points out to us our duty. He abides with 
us when the thought of his love toward us, 
and his sufferings undergone for us, comes 
with power to our hearts, causing them to 
burn within us. He abides with us, really 
and truly abides with us, when his own spirit 
dwells with us, — when we feel that we sym- 
pathize with him in those pious sentiments 
which filled his breast, and those benevolent 
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purposes which guided his course on earth, — 
when we enjoy the contemplation of his ho- 
liness, and are sure that we are made better 
by the contemplation. Thus it is that he 
abides with us. And how can we receive 
into our affections a more profitable guest ? 
When the day is far spent, who, as he, can 
speak to us on the most wise and gainful use 
of our fleeting hours ? Who, as he, can 
teach us to improve our daily opportunities, 
to dispose of our daily cares, to discern be- 
tween the innocent and the hurtful, the true 
and the false, the right and the wrong ? 
Certainly there is no one who can discharge 
as he can the office of instructor and friend, 
and prepare us by evening admonitions for 
morning watchfulness and daily work. Seri- 
ously and kindly he will inquire of us what 
we have done during the past day. If we 
have done ill, he will move us to repentance ; 
if we have done well, he will crown us with 
his approbation. If we have done nothing, 
but have been standing all the day idle, he will 
incite us, by all those motives which are most 
prevalent with the better nature, to redouble 
our diligence for the days which may remain 
to us, in order that we may, as far as possible, 
repair our loss. 

Let us call to mind some of the characters 
and accompaniments of the natural evening, 
21 
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and mark how the presence of Christ and 
his religion harmonizes with them and ex- 
alts them. 

Peace comes with evening. It is a gentle 
and a soothing season. But the peace of Christ 
abiding with us will make it yet more peace- 
ful ; because it is the answer of the internal to 
the external ; the quietness of the bosom ren- 
dering more profound and grateful the quiet- 
ness of the atmosphere, of the land, and of 
the ocean ; and because it alone can give secu- 
rity against the fears of darkness, the disturb- 
ances and alarms of night. It is a peace 
which corrects all that harshness of our hu- 
manity which is apt to disturb with its dis- 
sonance the repose of nature, or render us 
impenetrable to its influences. 

The soft, broad shadows come with evening. 
They close round us as if they would envelop 
and shade the spirit, too much heated and 
wearied before, giving it time for restoration. 
But how much safer and more quiet is the 
spirit, if by the side of the Son of God it 
claims a higher protection, and takes refuge 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 

The dews come with evening. They gather 
coolly on the drooping leaves, and stand in re- 
freshing drops on all the panting flower-cups, 
and on every blade of grass ; but it is only 
the Christian, only he who places his hope in 
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Christ, and with whom Christ is abiding, who 
can tell with what a reviving efficacy the dews 
of heavenly grace fall down upon the drooping 
soul. 

The bright stars come out with evening. 
Splendidly they shine and solemnly — those 
mighty orbs, so far away that every beam from 
them, with all its swiftness, has required years 
for its journey hither; but with a more intel- 
ligent brightness will they shine if Christ be 
with us to lead our adoring thoughts to the 
Almighty Father, who feeds them with their 
light, and has prepared a place yet more ele- 
vated and more glorious than theirs, in which 
his redeemed children shall dwell with him 
forever. 

Sleep comes with evening. But let us not 
lie down, as do the flocks and herds in the 
fields, without a prayer to him who sends us 
slumber ; for we are capable of religion, and 
they are not. Sweetly will sleep fall upon our 
eyelids if we have been holding communion 
with our Saviour in heavenly-mindedness, and, 
as if we heard from him the words of kind 
permission, " sleep on now, and take your 
rest," we can commend ourselves in confidence 
to the Watchman of Israel. 

2. The day, which was far spent when the 
two disciples stopped at Emmaus, was the day 
of our Lord's resurrection. It was the first 
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Christian Sabbath, the first Lord's Day. The 
associations which belong to that day, and the 
sacred observances to which it has been de- 
voted, have made it the weekly Sabbath of 
Christians. Sabbath is rest. For its rest, for 
its silence, for its holiness, the Sabbath may be 
likened to the evening. It is the evening of 
the week. At this season, then, so especially 
consecrated to the Saviour, he may especially 
abide with us. Indeed we would meet him 
every day, and every evening we would ask 
him to abide with us ; but on this evening of 
the week his abiding with us may be more 
than usually confidential and uninterrupted. 
Who shall interrupt it with the noises of the 
world ? To break in upon the devotion of the 
Lord's Sabbath, and upon the repose which is 
connected with that devotion, with no plea but 
one's indifference or one's fancy, is as barba- 
rous a thing, and as offensive to right feeling, 
as if the rude and hasty sounds of business 
were to be wakened up at nightfall, to rend 
and break asunder the calmness of eventide, 
and tramp and rattle through the offended 
darkness. One profanation is as great as the 
other. Let the evening of the week, as the 
evening of the day, be preserved in quietness, 
that we may commune with the Lord of this 
Sabbath, and he may expound to us the Script- 
ures, and abide with us in peace. 
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3. But there is another evening. This our 
life is called a day, and it has its evening, — 
which many of our race, however, are not 
permitted to see. It is when the sun, which 
rose on our birth, and glanced its morning 
beams on the hours of our childhood and 
youth, has passed the meridian of our short 
maturity, and now drops down toward the 
place of its setting, to rise no more in this 
world. The morning has passed away — how 
quickly ! — with its early lights and fresh 
tints ; and perhaps its promises and aspirations, 
like silver mists, have exhaled into the thin 
air. The hot passions and noontide turbu- 
lences of busy manhood are assuaged. The 
loud winds are lulled. Coolness, moderation, 
and repose, as they betoken the natural even- 
ing, so are they the signs of man's closing day. 
Old age is the evening of life. 

And when this our own day is far spent, 
and the evening is at hand, shall we not de- 
sire that the Saviour may abide with us ? 
Shall we not need his company in our soli- 
tariness ; his conversation and instruction dur- 
ing the sober twilight season ; his help in our 
weakness ; his prayers for the approaching 
night ? 

Has he been with us through the day ? 
Did our hearts seek him early, even in the 
morning ; and have our advancing steps been 
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guided by Ins counsel ; or, if we wandered, 
did we hear his voice and return ? If so, then 
we cannot now permit him to depart from us ; 
but, having enjoyed his sacred fellowship thus 
far, we shall earnestly beseech him to abide 
with us to the end, and be more and more 
near to us, as the darkness falls faster around 
us. If we have experienced the happiness and 
safety of Christian faith in our past life, we 
surely cannot dispense with it when the joys 
of earth are becoming more few, and friends 
are dropping away, and our eyes are growing 
dim, and that last hour of the evening is draw- 
ing nigh when nothing but faith can yield a 
ray of light to our spirit, or put a staff into its 
hand, as it enters the valley alone. If Christ 
have journeyed with us in our youth and 
strength, — and happy may we be accounted 
if he have, — it is incredible that we should 
suffer him to leave us when the journey is 
almost accomplished and we are weary, help- 
less, and old. 

But it may be that he has not journeyed 
with us in our youth and strength, and that 
our day, far spent as it is, has been spent with- 
out him and away from him. If this be our 
case, it is mournful, but not yet hopeless. The 
Saviour is still within hearing. The pardon 
and peace of the gospel may be found, though 
sought late, if they be sought sincerely and 
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with deep penitence. Let us thus seek them 
in our decay, if we foolishly slighted them in 
our prime. Or do we, with a more marvel- 
lous folly, think that we cannot decay ? Are 
we so blind and infatuated, that, while the 
hand on our life's dial points to threescore and 
ten, we will not be persuaded that the night 
is nigh ? To see a young man without the 
beauty of religious feelings, principles, and 
hopes, is a sight of sufficient sadness ; but to 
see an old man without its supports, consola- 
tions, and fruits, without holiness, without 
Christ, is truly deplorable. How can they, 
whose remaining moments are not many, re- 
frain from seeking him immediately, imploring 
him to abide with them, and asking his neg- 
lected but still indulgent blessing on their gray 
hairs ? Why will they not go to him at once, 
saying, " Friend of sinners ! abide with us, for 
we have no help or hope but in thee and God ; 
abide with us, for our day is far spent, our sun 
is going down, and the evening is darkly clos- 
ing in ! " 

And yet not one half of those who are born 
into this world, my friends, see the evening of 
old age. And though we all did, it still would 
be our best wisdom to seek the Lord betimes, 
to make religion our early companion, and not 
to lose in folly, or abuse in sin, our morning 
and our noon. But the shadows often fall 
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from the mountains before we loot for them. 
The night of death often comes down sud- 
denly, and unushered by the gradual evening. 
It is then our only safe course to engage the 
Saviour to abide with us constantly, as if it 
were always toward evening, and our own day 
were far spent. And while this course is the 
only safe, it is also the only happy one. A 
state of preparation is far from being a state 
of inquietude and gloom. It need not disturb 
one joy of life. It ought rather to enhance 
them all. Nor can there be any gloom where 
Christ truly abides. His presence disperses 
all terrors. Unhappy is he who prepares not, 
and postpones from time to time the security 
of the Saviour's companionship. It is he who 
is exposed to the terror by night, and the 
arrow by day. It is he whose condition is 
gloomy. When we know that death may be 
near at any moment, how can we suffer the 
Redeemer to be at any moment away from 
us ? How can we think serenely of the im- 
pending night, if we have no interest in him 
who is the Light of men ? How can we an- 
ticipate the sleep of the grave with any calm- 
ness if we have no hope of sleeping in Jesus, 
no trust that the morning of the resurrection 
will shine brightly on our waking eyes ? — - 
The night cometh ; but when, we do not 
know. The disciple will, at all seasons, and 
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through every hour, keep near to his Mas- 
ter. He will say to him, Abide with me al- 
ways ! — 

" Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when death is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die ! " 

July 15, 1832. 



THE END. 
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